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Note 

The present report is one of & number which were prepared 
during 1944 and 1945 for the Foreign Economic Administration by 
members of the staff of the United States Tariff Commission* 

Owing to the desire of the Foreign Economic Administration to 
obtain this material as promptly as possible, the reports were not 
reviewed by the Tariff Commission* All statements of fact or 
opinion in these reports are attributable to the individual 
staff members who prepared them. The reports were originally 
intended for confidential use of government agencies, but are 
now being made public with the consent of the Foreign Economic 
Administration. 
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Foreword 


HF3QXI 
U$ 8 

This is an annotated tabular survey of the principal imports and 
exports of Japan proper (and Karafuto), including its trade with Korea, 

Formosa, Kwantung, and Manchuria, in the period 1928-39* It is not a 
Burvey of the trade of Korea or Formosa or of any other Bsplre area of 
Japan but is concerned solely with the trade of Japan proper. The 
survey is a part of a larger project (Japanese Trade Studies) which in¬ 
cludes detailed analyses of particular commodities entering into Japan 9 p 
trade to which frequent reference is made throughout this survey (Spe¬ 
cial Industry Analyses); a study of the shipping industry of Japan in 
the prewar period; a survey of the foreign trade of Korea; and a gen¬ 
eral summary study of the trade of Japan proper* 

In general, tables for all those commodities in which the trade 
of Japan proper, except with Korea and Formosa, amounted to 7*5 m il li on 
yen or more in any one of the years 1933* 1934* 1935* 1937, 1938, and 
1939 have been included within the survey; tables for other commodi¬ 
ties which were closely related to those chosen on the above basis were 
included even though the total value of the trade was less than 7*5 mil¬ 
lion yen, and in some cases commodities were included merely because it 
was believed that they were of general interest regardless of the size 
of the trade. In choosing the commodities for which tabulations were 
to be included in the trade between Korea and Formosa and Japan proper, 
no single criterion was used, regard being had for importance of the 
trade to Korea and Formosa, the relation of the commodities to those 
which were chosen to show the trade of Japan proper with other areas, 
and the nature of the commodity itself. 

The data included covering the trade of Japan proper with Kwantung 
and Manchuria is listed separately for these two areas in the tables. 

It ;ms generally the case, however, that a large part of the trade en¬ 
tering the port of Dairen in Kwantung was destined for Manchuria or 
other parts of China; the trade with these two areas should, therefore, 
in most cases be considered &b a unit, even thou^i shown separately as 
reported* The tables for the trade of Korea and Formosa were kept 
separate from tables indicating the trade of Japan proper with all other 
countries because in numerous cases the commodity classifications, the 
units of quantity, and other factors made a combination of the data un¬ 
desirable* In most cases the original units as reported in the offi¬ 
cial sources used to prepare the tables have been retained in order that 
those who used the material migjit have as accurate a reproduction of the 
data as it appears in the official trade returns as possible. In cer¬ 
tain cases, however, the units of measurement have been changed for the 
sake of uniformity within a given commodity group. 

The data in the tables was taken from the three official sources 
required to obtain a complete summary of the foreign trade of Japan 
proper! Annual sad Monthly Returns of the Foreign Trade of Japan! 

Bat uras of the trade of Taiwan (Formosa); and Tables of the 
Trade and Shipping of Chosen (Korea). The tables In this survey Cover- 
ing Korea and Formosa appear as reported in the official trade returns 
of those two areas i exports from Korea and Formosa to Japan constitute 
Japan 1 a imports from those areas, and imports into Korea and Formosa 
constitute Japan's exports to those areas. As the three sources men¬ 
tioned above were the only sources used in the preparation of the 
tables appearing in the survey, source citations for individual tables 
do not appear. 

To facilitate the orientation of those who use this survey the two 
tables on the following page indicate the total import and export trade 
of Japan proper with Empire and other areas, 1928-40* 

An INDEX of the commodities appearing in the survey follows page 

228. 
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Japan properl Exports of merchandise to Empire and other areas, 
1928-40, with averages 1928-32, and 1933-37 


(In millions and tenths of millions of yen, i.e., 00,000 omitted) 


Year 

Qnpire areas 

All 

other 

areas 

Total, 

all 

areas 

Korea 1/ 

Formosa 2J 


Manchuria 

Total 

1928 --- 

1929 - 

1931 -- 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 — 

1938 - 

1940 ----- 

295.8 
315.3 
278.2 

217.8 
258.7 

131.8 

139.8 
121.1 

113.9 
131.6 

110.2 

124.5 
86.8 
65.5 

120.6 

69.1 

64.8 
35.6 

11.9 

25.9 

606.9 
644.4 
521.7 
409.1 
_ 536.8 

1,792.7 

1,959.3 

1.347.5 
1 , 069.6 

1.263.5 

2.399.6 

2.603.7 
1 , 869.2 

1.478.7 
l r 800.1 

273.2 

127.6 

101.5 

41.5 

543.8 

1,486.5 

2,030*3 

339.8 
439.6 

558.8 

647.9 
735.4 

146.1 

171.7 

210.9 

235.0 

266.0 

221.1 

295-9 

300.3 

347.2 

395.9 

82.1 

107.2 

126.0 

150.9 

216.1 

789.1 

1,014.4 

1,196.0 

1 , 381.0 

1.613.4 

1.557.8 

1.768.3 
2,072.8' 

2.194.9 

2.563.4 

2.346.9 
2,783.2 
3,268.8 

3.575.9 
4,176.8 

544.3 

205.9 

312.1 

136.5 

1 , 198.8 

2,031*5 

3,230.3 

921.3 

1,229.4 

1.335.7 

3J2.6 

2J 

536.3 

7J^.9 

■ 5 9 

mm 

2,08^. 5 
3/ 


3,92^.6 

_ 2l ... 


Jl/ Imports into Korea from Japan proper, Karafuto, Formosa, and the Mandated South Sea 


Islands. 

2j Imports into Formosa from Japan proper, Karafuto, and the Mandated South Sea Islands* 
3/ Not available. 


Japan propert Imports of merchandise from Einpire and other areas, 
1928-40, with averages 1928-32 and 1933-37 


(In millions and tenths of millions of ven. i.e.. 00.000 nml+.t 

;ed)_ 

Year 

Bnpire areas j 

All 

other 

areas 

Total, 

all 

areas 

Korea i/ 

Formosa ?J 


Manchuria 

Total 

1928 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 — 

1938 --- 

1939 - 

1940 -- 

333.8 

309.9 
240.7 
249.0 
282.1 

213*1 

232*8 

213.7 

198.2 

215.1 

150.4 

166.3 

121.4 
90.2 
76.7 

61.7 

50.6 

45.2 

41.9 

51.6 

759.0 

759.6 

621.0 

579.3 

625.5 

1 , 984.2 

1.999.3 

1.379.4 
1 , 103.6 
1,303.2 

2,743.2 

2.758.9 
2,000.4 

1.682.9 
1,928.7 

283.1 

214*6 

121.0 

50.2 

668.9 

1 , 553.9 

2 , 222.8 

315.8 
407.7 

485.9 
518.0 
572.4 

226.3 
273.0 
304*5 
349*3 

400.4 

20.2 

27.3 

25.5 

33.8 

45.2 

147.9 

164.2 

191.0 

205.6 

249.1 

710.2 

872.2 
1,006.9 
1,106.7 
1,267.1 

1,749.1 

2,091*1 

2,255.7 

2,524.3 

3,488.9 

2.459.3 

2.963.3 
3,262.6 
3,631.0 
4.756.0 

460.0 

310.7 

30.4 

191.6 

992.7 

2,421.8 

3,414.5 

710.5 

736.9 

741.4 

i ? 8 - 7 

2/ 

60.3 

61.7 

2/ 

339.3 

405.6 

3/ 

1,518.8 

2/ 

2/ 

2,26^.8 

2J 

3,78^.5 

2J 


i/ Exports, including reexports, from Enrea to Japan proper, Karafuto, Formosa, and the Man— 


dated South Sea Islands. 


2 / Exports from Formosa to Japan proper, Karafuto, and the Mandated South Sea Islands. 
2J Not available. 

,.‘o\ A 
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BICE 


Before the war, rice-'me intensively cultivated in Japan on more than half the arable land f 
which yielded about 78 bushels to the acre compared to a world average of 37 bushels* During f 
1933-39* average production of rice in Japan was 20-21 billion pounds (about 150 million piculs), 
with a value of about '2.2 billion yen (625 million dollars). Total consumption, however, was 
24-25 billion pounds or about 340 pounds per capita, a level higher than that of any country ex¬ 
cept BritishHIalaya. Approximately 95 percent was used as food. Japan proper was, therefore, 

a large importer of rice. In 1933-37 Imports, including those from Korea and Formosa, were 
between 3 and 4 billion pounds (22*5-30 million piculs) annually or 14-15 percent of consumption, 
valued at about 320 million yen (over 91 million dollars)# This value represented over 10 per-¬ 
cent of the value of all imports into Japan. In 1938 the value of imports rose to the high level 
of 426.5 million yen. 

Korea and Ponosa have been Japan's chief source of supply on 511 ever-increasing scale; in. 
1938 over 98 percent of the imports were from Korea (2.4 billion pounds—64-5 percent) and Formosa 
(1.3 billion pounds—34*3 percent). Imports fro* foreign areas, mainly in the form of broken 
rice, have been small in relation to the total. Manchuria has not produced rice for export, 
and the mandated islands have imported small quantities of rice. Exports of rice from Japan after 
1928 never amounted to as much as 3 percent of either production or consumption and were less 
than 1 percent after 1931# ' Stocks of rice in Japan have generally amounted to between 2 and 3 
billion pounds yeaxly, or 10 to 20 percent of the yearly crop. 

During the decade before World War II, the acreage planted in rice remained relatively con¬ 
stant at abotit 7,875,000 acres. Any further expansion of the rice acreage in Japan is believed 
unlikely, as it would be at the expense of other crops which are more economical where they are 
grown. High yields ^pf rice are the result of greater use of improved varieties and heavy appli¬ 
cations of fertilised. Chief commercial fertilizers used are fish products, vegetable-oil cake, 
calcium phosphate, and. ammonium sulphate. If these are not available in sufficient quantitiee 
after the war and if substitute materials cannot be obtained, a severe reduction in rice yields 
will occur. 



Ricet Exports to Japan from Korea and^Formosa, 1928-40 


Korea 2/ 


Average, 192&-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 -- 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 


Uncleaned rice 


Quantity 


3*948,905 

3,279,783 

2,583,241 

4,628,768 

3,741,846 


3,63.6,509 


Cleaned rice 


Value 

Quantity 

■ Value 

1.000 yen 

Koku 4/ 

1.000 yen 

106,948 

2,575,212 

73,738* 

87,525 

2,074,374 

58,108 

58,291 

2,165,760 

49,106 

75,314 

3,762,382 

60,844 

76,318 

3,243,533 

66,910 

mm 

2,764,252 

6i;741 


Formosa 


Rice and paddy 


Quantity 2/\ Value 


542,403,899 

493,686,840 

470,207,610 

681,818,238 

870,250,008 


52,706 

46,306 

36,671 

40,849 

62,416 


3,693,262 

4,099,411 

3,569,208 

4,038,288 




145,598 

86,069 


611,673,319 • 47,790 




63,954 

100,204 

102,418 

121,248 


ZWVJ 


105,297 10,680,048 102,463 


1/ This does net include negligible quantities of other types of rice. 

, 2/ Quantity reported in kin 1928-32 and in bags'beginning in 1933* One bag - 1 picul = 132.27 
pounds. 

Kokus uncleared rice convertible at* 1 koku = 319.89 lbs. * 2.41 picule ■ 241 kin. ‘ 
y. KokuB cleaned rice convertible at* 1 koku = 315.04 lbs. ■ 2.38 piculs * 238 kin. 

V Not available. Seb. I (24657) 



3,358,937 

2,372,626 


fcl*l«7WJA! 
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The distribution and consumption of rice has been rigidly controlled by the government in 
recent years, mainly through controls over the price paid to producers and distributors and that 
paid by consumers. The objective of the program was to increase Empire self-sufficiency and at 
the same time establish a reasonable price for rice to the consumer. For all practical pur¬ 
poses, the objective of self-sufficiency was accomplished. It appears, however, that greater 
quantities of rice were sent to Japan from Korea than would have been the case had Korean pro¬ 
ducers been allowed to dispose of their rice as they saw fit and had not price manipulations and 
other economic pressures been brought to bear by Japan. There is, therefore, a possibility 
that smaller amounts of rice will be available to Japan from Korea and perhaps Formosa after the 
war. In addition, there is the possibility that shortages of exchange and lower standards of 
living within Japan will increase per capita consumption of rice as opposed to more expensive 
food 8 . It appears, therefore, that imports may be greater than before the war, and also that 
greater quantities may have to be obtained from southeast Asia. On the basis of pre-war prices, 
Japan would probably require 80-100 million yen for each billion pounds of rice imported. 


Broken ricet General imports into Japan by principal sources, other than Korea and 

Formosa, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Siam 

French 

Indochina 

United States 

• 

» 

Quantity (100 kin (1 

picul)) 

1928 -—-- 

2,455,166 

2,119,656 

52,297 

273,213 

10,000 

1929 - 

2,490,083 

2,133,731 

1,699 

354,356 

297 

1930 -- 

2,427,511 

2 , 158,560 

103 

268,^07 

541 

1931- 

2,011,258 

1,735,387 

- 

275,871 

- 

1932 - 

2.194.844 

1.927.087 

_ 

267.713 

44 

Average, 1928—32 - 

2,315,772 

2,014,884 

10,820 

287,892 

2,176 

1933 - 

2,199,683 

2,111,576 

- 

88,107 

- 

1934 - 

- 


- 

- 

- 

1935 ---— 

586,379 

586,379 

- 

- 

- 

1936 - 

883,988 

883,480 

508 

- 

— 

1937 - 

521,092 

520,588 

504 

— 

— 

Average, 1933-37 -- 

838,228 

820,405 

202 

17,621 

■ - 

1938 -- 

. 378,067 

377,225 , 

842 


' 

1939 -- 

V 393,765 


• 




Value (1,000 yen 

) 

1928 - 

15,583 

12,727 

343 

2,457 

56 

1929 - 

17,844 

14,606 

10 

3,225 

3 

1930 - 

14,997 

12,738 

1 

2,254 

4 

1931-~ 

6,529 

5,258 

- 

1,271 

- 

1932 

10,129 




1 

Average, 1928-32 ——- 

13,016 


71 

2,187 

13 

1933 -- 

10,474 

9,893 

- 

581 

- 

1934 --- 

- 

- 

- 

- •* 

- 

1935 - 

2,986 

2,986 

- 

- 


1936 --- 

4,830 

4,827 

3 

- 

- 

1937 



3 

_ 


Average, 1933-37 —-— 

4,410 

4,293 

1 

116 

- 

193ft -;- 

HIEESSi 

2,798 

6 

- 

- 

19**9 







l/ Country- detail not available. 
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Rough rices Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 
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WHEAT 

Japan proper imports large quantities of wheat and exports large quantities of wheat flour* 
Foreign countries have been sources of the wheat, while the flour has been exported mainly to 
Empire areas* In 1933-37 the total value of imports and exports was about 40 million yen each* 

Wheat, along with barley, is one of the principal winter crop 6 in Japan. It follows the 
harvest of rice, beans, tobacco, and other crops on double cropped land. Production of wheat 
has been intentionally increased by the government in an effort to reduce the amounts required 
to be imported from abroad. Production increased from 30.6 million bushels annually in 1926-32 
to 46.5 million bushels in 1933-37 and in 1939 and 1940 production increased to over60 mllllxm bushel 
making wheat Japan's third most important grain crop* Because the land suitable for crops in 
Japan is practically all in use, any increase in the planted area of one crop results in a reduc¬ 
tion in the area planted to another. The more widespread production of wheat resulted in a 
decline in the area planted to barley and other cereals. It is reported, however, that produc¬ 
tion of either hard winter or spring wheat could be expanded extensively on Hokkaido. 

This change in acreage did, however, result in a real decline in imports of wheat, and shifted 
Japan from a net import to a net export basis (wheat flour) • In the period 1933-37 net exports 
annually averaged about 650,000 bushels of wheat (in the form of wheat flour). Imports were 
14*95 million bushels, exports 15*8 million (imports 89 percent from foreign nations, exports 98 
percent to Empire areas) • 

Consumption of wheat in Japan averaged about 45 million bushels annually before the war, or 
about .70 bushels per capita (compared with 4*5 to 5 bushels in the United States, 3-4 in the 
United Kingdom, and about 1-1.2 in India). About 71 percent was used in Japan for flour, 21 

percent in sauces, only about 4-8 percent for feed, and about 2 percent for seed. About 50 
percent of the flour was used for making noodles and macaroni, and about 26 percent for bakery 
products. 


Wheat* Imports Into Korea and Formosa from Japan, 1928-39 


Tear 

Korea 

Formosa 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 1/ 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yen 


ljOOO yen 

1928 --- 

127,046 

1,090 

47,068 

844 

1929 - 

24,724 


37,260 

664 

1930 - 

49,101 


28,277 

374 

1931- 

48,102 

1 m’Tm 

30,187 

292 

193 s, - 


220 

50.161 

69 L 

Average, 1928-32 -—- 

58,6a 

396 

38,591 

574 

1933 - 

35,929 

233 

5,808,620 

636 

1934 - 

144,661 

965 

I3,a6,eu 

1,405 

1935 - 

280,446 

1,949 

13,937,482 

1,635 

1936 - 

310,650 

2,873 

6,022,804 

974 

1937 - 


365 



Average, 1933-37 -- 

161,757 

1,277 

9 , 665,161 

1,239 

1938 - 

■BQZ&SBSi 

1,828 


1,847 



NHIKffvTSHMi 

wmmmm 

- if- - 


1/ Reported in koku 1928-32, thereafter in kilograms. 
2/ Not available. 


Note.- Conversions to United States measures may be made on the following basis* 
100 kin = 2.2046 U. S. bushels; 1 koku * 5*043 U. S* bushels; 

1 U. S. bushel (wheat) * 60 pounds; 1 bag flour ■ 49 pounds* 

Wheat flour is converted to wheat on the basis of 72 percent* 
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Wheat: General imports into Japan by principal sources* 1928-39 
















































































Wheat flour*: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets 
other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 



Average 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 


I 


All 

countries 


2,372,329 

3,063,378 

1,998,758 

2,252,011 

3,694,883 


2,676,272 


5,304,249 

4,427,373 

4,819,629 

2,165,330 

2,683,066 


3,879,929 


4 

3 




1,177,929 


482,700 



380,461 


1,880,771 

436,610 


Average 1926-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 -- 



24,718 


26,815 


14,479 


9,517 


20,539 

0 

19,214 


.Principal countries 


Kwantung 


Quantity (100 kin 


536,245 

1,068,935 

378,057 

490,162 




849,525 


3,318,691 

2,899,819 

2,366,348 

1,065,858 

1,047,577 


2,139,659 


Value (1,000 yen 


5,333 

9,593 

2,589 

1,922 




516,121 


1,427,036 

1,402,032 

2,035,048 

736,466 


1 , 166,500 


1,198,597 


All 

other 

oountries 


72,188 

187,563 

283,264 

77,074 




130,696 


75,822 
108,389 
389,110 
273,021 
0.205 


193,309 





29,095 

3 

mamsstsm 

23 



15,436 


21,901 




3,781 


9,305 

9,083 

14,450 

6,013 

2.560 


8,282 


15,748 





l,46f 


3 


Wheat flour: Imports into Korea and Formosa from Japan, 1928-40 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 —- 

1931 >-— 

1932 -- 

Average 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1940 - 


Korea 

Quantity 

Value 

100 kin 

l t 000 yen 

600,241 

6,834 

640,207 

6,892 

617,771 

5,850 

505,985 

3,791 

449,461 

3,766 

562,733 

5,427 

422,044 

3,983 

581,651 

5,404 

1,144,157 

10,950 

685,263 

7,829 




655,201 


419,565 

503,135 

283,166 


280,973 

298,434 

272,955' 

312,659 

335,837 


300,172 


758,387 

991,364 

1,266,920 

1,285,254 




Value 


1,000 yen 


2.985 
3,126 
2,374 

1.985 
2,717 




1/ Reported in 100 kin (1 picul) 1928-32, thereafter in bags. 
7j Mot available. 
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BRAN 

Some bran is probably used for human consumption in Japan but the greater part is of import¬ 
ance for livestock and poultry feed* Production of bran in Japan is not available* Assuming 
that 11 percent of the weight of wheat milled (38 mill i on bushels) is bran (not including other 
byproducts), the production of bran during the period 1933-37 would average about 125,000 short 
tons (1.9 million piculs) annually as compared with imports of 172,000 short tons ( 2.6 million 
piculs). No exports of bran from Japan are reported, nor imports of bran into Korea or Formosa 
from Japan. 


Wheat brant General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

m 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) t 


1928 - 

3,760,325 

2,307,521 

1,127,993 

y 319,347 

5,464 

1929 - 

3,433,415 

2,176,878 

1,017,816 

236,691 

1,830 

1930 - 

3,453,348 

2,542,219 

780,423 

129,338 

1,368 

1931 - 

4,090,425 

3,608,263 

283,333 

198,829 


1932 




12^071 

116 

Average 1928-32 - 

3,436,590 

2,545,167 



1,756 

1933 "- 

2,356,037 

2,346,290 

588 

9,159 


1934 - 

3,019,833 

2,961,123 

9,824 

46,909 

1,977 

1935 - 

2,254,573 

2,131,864 

42,356 

80,353 

_ 

1936 - 

2,702,194 

1,966,028 

196,460 

539,706 

2 / 

1937 - 

2,704,043 

1,022,376 



i/ 

Average 1933-37 - 

2,607,336 

2,085,536 

80,557 

440,848 

395 

1938 -- 

2,115,583 


47,793 

1,538,458 


1939 - 


95 KEwiriaH 


784.206 

_ 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

14,236 

8,844 

4,175 

y 1,196 

21 

1929 - 

12,384 

7,857 

3,660 

859 

8 

1930 - 

10,898 

7,849 

2,611 

433 

5 

1931 --- 

7,927 

6,967 

563 

397 


1932 - 

6,132 


855 

85 

2 

Average 1928-32 - 

10,315 

7,341 

2,373 

594 

7 

1933 - 



2 

26 


1934 - 

HE fjrMrf 

wBmXSM 

28 

139 

5 



■ mtSZm 

137 

263 


1936 - 


Wgl 

616 

1,733 

3/ 

1937 --- 





j/ 

Average 1933-37 - 

8,361 

—— 

279 

n 

1 

1938 - 

8,932 


221 



1939 - 

8,412 

m^m 

162 


— 


1/ Includes small imports of rice bran. 
2/ Less than 100 kin. 

2/ Less than 500 yen. 
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BARLEY 

Two types of barley are grown in Japan, the common variety similar to tflat grown in the 
United States, end naked barley which when threshed is without the hull. Naked barley is grown 

principally in southern Japan and the common barley in the northern part. Both types are used 
chiefly for human consumption. Barley ranks third in domestic consumption of grains being ex¬ 
ceeded by rice and wheat. Feed and seed account for about 25 percent of the common barley and 
15 percent of the naked barley. 

Production of barley in Japan averaged about 7.1 million bushels (25 million piculs) 
in 1933-37, of which about 38 million was the common variety and 33 million bushels naked barley. 

Japan proper ie almost self-sufficient with regard to barley. Imports amounted to less than 
1 percents of consumption in 1937 and 1938. Exports to foreign countries are negligible. Korean 
trade statistics show that imports of barley from Japan averaged 1,700,000 bushels (613,000 piculs) 
annually during 1933-37 and were predominantly naked barley. No imports of barley into Foxaosa 
from Japan are reported, but small amounts have been imported from C hinn . 

If the imports into Korea from Japan should be cut off, the Korean requirements would prebebly 
be supplied by Manchuria. During the 1930's production of barley in Japan was decreased to provide 
for an increase in wheat production. A satisfactory ratio has probably now been reached. 


Barley; Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin (1 picul) 

1,000 yen 

1928 .-- 

165,114 

1,102 

1929 - 

115 , 50.8 

761 

1930 - 

82,736 

495 

1931- 

20,472 

101 

1932 -— 



Average 1928-32 - 

101,818 

602 

1933 -- 

208,244 

1,027 

1934 -- 

64,936 

393 

1935 —- 

958,188 

6,518 

1936 - 

1,266.810 

8.765 

1937 - 



Average 1933-37 - 

615,128 

4,262 

1938 - 

49,251 

461 

1939 - 

3U,905 

4,057 



14,495 , 


Barley: 


Imports into Korea from Japan, by types, 1938-40 


i/ 


Tear 

Naked barley 

Barley, other than naked 

Quantity 

Value 


Value 


100 kin (1 picul). 

1,000 yen 


1,000 yen 

1938 - 

34,382 

311 

14,869 

150 

1939 - 

314,630 

3,782 

27,275 

275 

1940 - 

898,961 

12,689 

146,604 

1,806 


l/ Not separately classified prior to 1938. 
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SOYBEANS 

Soybeans are not strictly beans although both the plants and the seeds are similu^ to beans* 
Soybeans contain from 17 to 20 percent of fixed oil and fran 35 to 40 percent of protein as compared 
with about 1*5 percent of oil and 23 percent of protein in beans. In western countries soybeans 
are cultivated almost entirely for oil and cake* The oil is valuable in the manufacture of food 
products, paint and soap; the cake, or residue remaining after the oil is extracted, is used pri¬ 
marily for cattle feed; it is also used as a fertilizer* The cake is often more valuable than the 
oil (see also tables and annotations on soybean oil and cake). In the Orient, however, soybeans 
are much more important as food than as a raw material for oil or cake* As food, soybeans are con¬ 
sumed in various forms and serve as a substitute for the proteins in meat, milk, and eggs. A large 
amount of soybeans are used in the production of soy sauce, a very popular condiment which is served 
with many foods* 

Japan is not an important producer of soybeans, and its domestic requirements have been supplied 
largely by imports almost wholly from the Qnpire areas* The value of imports has been large— 
almost 75 million yen annually in the period 1933-37. In 1935-39 the area devoted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of soybeans in Japan averaged about 812,000 acres, and during the period 1928-38 the average 
production ranged from 10 to 13 jpillion bushels annually; in 1941 it increased to 14 million bu¬ 
shels. In recent years the output in the United States has been nearly 200 million bushels per 
year and in Manchuria, the world's largest exporter of soybeans, production averaged 150 million 
bushels during 1935-39* In the same period Korea produced about 19 million bushels annually. 

Imports of soybeans into Japan averaged almost 20 million bushels (9*9 million piculs) 
annually during 1933-37 from Manchuria and 6 million bushels from Korea. Domestic consumption 
within Japan approximated 38 million bushels per year in 1928-37* In 1933 it rose to 43 million 
bushels. Exports of soybeans from Japan are relatively negligible* 

Although soybeans are raw material for fats fcnd oils, in which Japan is deficient, production 
in Japan will probably not be materially increased because the arable land is almost entirely 
utilized* The main sources of imports will probably continue to supply the demands of Japan* 


Soybeans: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


t 

lear 

Quantity 

Value 


Koku y 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

1,404,072 

23,340 

1929 -r--- 

1,367,551 

22,067 

1930 - 

1,413,974 

17,489 

1931- 

1,607,577 

13.778 

1932 - 

1.702.842 


Average 1928-32- 

1.499.203 

19,432 

1933 -- 

1,457,651 

19,261 

1934 - - 

1,447,656 

18,142 

1935 - 

989,774 

17,401 

1936 -- 

1,252,267 

23,461 

1937- 


23.343 

Average 1933-37 --- 

1,260,238 

20.322 

1938 - 

1939 --- 

1,098,248 

780,655 

22,111 

21.074 

1940 ,--—---—-. 



y 1 JcoKu k 5*1192 United States bushels of 66 pounds* 
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Soybeansi General imports into Japan, by principal sources other than Korea, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

countries 1 

Kwantung 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) ^ 

7,800,957 

9,462,678 

7,153,294 

9,152,004 

7.800.619 

6,032,266 

8,535,714 

5,390,366 

5,554,717 

23,593 

1,093 

9,399 

243 

1,744,521 
925,869 
1,753,529 
3,597,043 

577 

2 

1 



1M1 _ 

1932 --- 

At. rage 1928-32 - 



7,096 

8 

116 

1933 

7,243,904 

9,128,311 

8,702,373 

9,235,075 

10,025.066 

4,116 

5,379 

3,748 

1,788 

17.877 

1,950 

2/ 

5B7 

7,239,785 
9,122,932 
8,696,671 
9,233,287 
10,006, «6 

3 

2/ 

4 

6 

193/ ..... 

. ■* 

- V 

1936 » . .. 3 


f93? 

Atamm 1933-37 

fi AAA O/A 


507 

8,859,854 


Average » 

■*-’ lQifl 


0,20* 

3 

,, 11,166,635 
V 11,264,563 


2/ 

11,157,414 

1 


iq?fl i _ 

Value (1,000 y«0 

49,688 

60,091 

36,664 

27,817 

31.240 

38,882 

54,299 

28,238 

17,184 

13.137 

1 143 

8 

45 

1 . 

8 


4 

y 

y 


1930 

y 1931 

193? 

Average 1928-32 

41,100 

Hil 

a 

mmm 

1 

1933 --- 

38,035 

41,028 

53,781 

60,519 

74,878 

21 

25 

27 

13 

145 

14 

V 

' 4 

38,013 

41,003 

53,740 

60,506 

74,729 

1 - 
y 
y 

y 


1936 

1937 . _ 


53,648 

46 

4 

53,598 

u 

1938 

j 79,606 

2/ 98,295 

68 

y 


y 

1939 . ... 



1 picul s 2*2 bushels of 60 pounds. 

2/ Less than 100 kin. 

2/ Country detail not available. 
jj Less than' 500 yen. 
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MILLET 

Total imports of "millet" into Japan in 1938 amounted to 1,634,000 piculs valued at 9,318,000 
yen* Almost ths entire amount of these Imports was kaoliang (see table) , which, although classi¬ 
fied as millet by the Japanese, is actually a type of nonsveet sorghum. In Japan it is utilised 
for distilling Kaoliang spirits and for starch. It la also used as food for domestic animals, and 
the stalks are utilised for building and as fuel. 

Three types of millet are produced in Japans barnyard (a forage type), foxtail (has s small 
seed and may be used for food and forage), and proso (broom corn or hog millet, used for grain). la 

1932 siUetwas produced on some 334,000 acres, and the total output was about 3 million bee toll ters 
(1.1 million bushels). Almost half of the acreage and production was foxtail millet. Until c om 
paratively recent times, millet was an important food for the great majority of people in Japan. 

With the rise in the standard of living, however, production of millet has been superseded by that 
of wheat. Production of millet in Manchuria was 3*3 million metric tons in 1939* In Korea la 

1933 production of foxtail Billet was valued at 38 million yen. In Western countries different 
varieties of millet are produced, and are used mainly as fodder. 



Millet, "Kaoliang”: General imports into Japan, by principal sources 
other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


All 

countries 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 -*- 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1937 - 

Average 1933-37 


Principal countries 

China 

Iraq 

Kvantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 



Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 



1,096,322 


248,395 

489,513 

558,988 

1,523,403 

1,514,901 


867,040 


1928 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average 1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 —-- 

Average 1933-37 - 

1938 - 

1939 - 


\J Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Mot separately reported. 

2/ Not available.* 
y Country detail not available. 
Less than 500 yen. 


y 14,624 



Value (1,000 yen) 
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INDIAN CORN 

The Dame "Indian 11 corn is used to distinguish this particular grain from the generic term 
"corn" which includes all grains, Indian com is used in Japan principally for human consumption. 
Production in Japan during 1928-38 remained about constant at 3 million bushels (1,270,000 piculs). 
Imports were about 1.5 million bushels (600,000 piculs) annually until 1935 when they amounted to 
4 million bushels (1,690,Q00 piculs). Imports during 1936-39 increased to about 11*5 million 
bushels (4,900,000 piculs) annually, or about four times the domestic production. At this time 
consumption per capita amounted to 11-12 pounds compared with 340 pounds for rice. Available sta¬ 
tistics show no exports of com from Japan nor imports into Korea or Formosa from Japan, 


Indian corn: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 



All 

countries 

Principal countries 

Year * 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Argentina 

China 

_ 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(M&nchukuo) 


All 

other 



1/ Includes Manchuria, 

2/ Not separately reported. 

2/ Not available, 

ij Country detail not available. 

5/ Less than 500 yen. 
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SMALL BEANS 

Snail beans, which are about the size of buckshot, are an oriental product* In Japan and other 
oriental countries they comprise an important item of diet. The beans are believed to be similar to 
the mung bean used in the United States for sprouts. 

Production of » s m a ll red beans" in Japan was considerably smaller than imports; production 
utilized only about 110,000 hectares (250,000 acres). Imports into Japan came principally from 
Manchuria, and increased from an average of 1.4 million piculs, valued at 9.1 million yen during 
1933*37 to 1.6 million piculs valued at 14*0 million yen in 1933-39. In 1933 total imports of 
beans (except soybeans, but Including small beans, broad beans, green beans, and kidney beane) were 
only a little larger and amounted to l.S million piculs valued at 13*3 million yen* 


Small beans: General imports into Japan, by principal sources 
other than Korea and Formosa, 1923-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

_ 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

China 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 

1928 - 



1,007,7*6 



1929 - 

1,401,337 

V. 238,556 

1,134,896 

■n - 

27,885 

1930 - 

1,382,825 

y 202,114 

1 , 168,438 


12,273 

1931-— 

1,566,244 

y 479,926 

1,067,376 


18,942 

1932 - 

1,317,224 

116,032 

667,248 


62. 818 

Average 1928-32 -- 

1,406,346 

255,645 

1,009,145 

2/ 

47,331 

1933 - 

1,237,836 

52,434 

9,026 

1,130,646 

45,730 

1934 - 

1,244,768 

13,041 

399 

1,213,789 

17,539 

1935 - 

1,687,547 

103,602 

6,107 

1,516,444 

61,394 

1936 - 

1,784,830 

122,263 

5,679 

1,538,983 

117,905 

1937 - 

1.265.177 


10.680 


iKi 

Average 1933-37 - 

1,444,032 

87,598 

6,378 

1,281,792 

66,264 

1938 - 


100 

6,953 

1,531,625 

1 

1939 - 

rYlCTnCvTS 






7 

alue ( 1,000 yen 

) 

1928 — . ~~~~-—— 

9,369 

U 1,681 

isj&jssMbJCTQIHJ 

IHWH 


1929 - 

10,102 

y. 1,763 

8,175 


164 

1930 - 

> fcjgl 

»1 

5,948 


60 

1931- 

4,977 

y 1,370 

3,551 


56 

1932 - 

6,557 

735 

2,987 

wtKn&nnk 

208 

Average 1928-32- 

7,603 

1,310 

5,540 

21 

227 

1933 - 

7,120 

}21 

54 


211 

1934 --- 

5,980 

55 

2 


75 

1935 - 

10,320 

778 

41 


335 

1936 - 

12,558 

911 

45 


633 

1937 

9.693 


37 


598 

Average 1933-37 - 

9,134 

641 

46 

8,077 

370 

1938 - 

U,428 

1 

56 

11,371 

y 

1939 - 

y 16.510 






1/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Not separately reported. 

2/ Not available. 

{J Country detail not available, 
y Less than 500 yen. 
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FODDER 

Fodder oonBistflrof various livestock or poultry feeds* In 1939 fowls in Japan numbered about 
50 willion and cattle and hogs about 1.9 Million and 1*1 Billion respectively. The types of feed 
included in this classification are not known. In 1933-35* about one-half of total inports was 
cleared fro* bonded warehouses. On the basis of experience in the United States and because large 
ABOunts of wheat are imported into Japan under bond part of 'the fodder nay be byproducts of the 
wheat ■tiling industry. Vo exports are reported fron Japan to Empire areas or foreign countries. 


Fodders General inports Into Japan, by principal sources other 
than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

Province 

China 

Canada 

Cleared 

from 

bonded 

warehouses 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

1928 ---- 

1929 - 

. Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 

1,418,196 

2,603,803 

2,605,480 

4,303,203 

6.105.278 

155,907 

441,327 

429,034 

613,692 

994.792 

A/43,696 

1/35,028 

i/54.117 

723,631 

1,265,690 

889,168 

886,537 

610.742 

383,542 

758,442 

2/ 

% 

2/ 

K 

% 

Soil688 

111,420 

103,316 

1,233,161 

2,720,289 

4.218.004 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average 1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average 1933-37 - 

1938 - 

1939 _- 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average 1928-32 

1933 -— 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

3/82,685 

15.052 

3,407,192 

526,950 

46,116 

875,154 

2l 

2/ 

1,677,238 

6,081,563 

8,466,355 

4,092,451 

1,917,532 

1,561,090 

945,597 
2,244,429 
944,120 
565,211 
870,632 

41,088 

155,758 

148,715 

183,150 

147,903 

81,636 

253,620 

177,719 

658,216 

8,643 

3,643,168 

3,758,603 

2,082,769 

1,332,601 

2,021,611 

705,895 

457,428 

526,277 

37,473 

32,334 

33,233 

53,527 

7,635 

4,423,796 

1,113,998 

135,323 

235,967 

1,896,908 

1,008,762 

32,840 

.1,859,595 
y 2.076.656 

899,898 

70,187 

— 

— 

888,125 

1,385 

Val 

us (1.000 ven) 

6,741 

12,260 

10,030 

11,666 

19,928 

677 

1,987 

1,487 

1,454 

2,983 

V 165 
V. 135 

V. 182 

If 198 
45 

3,487 

5,821 

3,606 

2,590 

2,349 

2,004 

3,606 

4,307 

6,715 

13,226 

2 / 

ft 

% 

959 

408 

711 

448 

709 

366 

12,125 

1,718 

145 

3,571 

5,972 

2J 

528 

20,761 

31,074 

20,744 

8,822 

8,925 

3,027 

7,989 

4,802 

2,779 

5,303 

149 

524 

639 

685 

732 

358 

1,133 

879 

2,863 

69 

12,955 

14,564 

10,770 

4,205 

6,789 

3,577 

2,186 

2,782 

67 

75 

77 

309 

39 

18,065 

4,780 

546 

1,060 

7,658 

3,908 

113 

jj H f U9 
y 14,162 

5,761 

339 

- 

- 

5,015 

4 


1/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Hot separately reported. 

2/ Not available. 

£/ Country detail not available. 
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CATTLE 

In Japan cattle, including oxen, are need primarily as draft animals and in the cultivation of 
rice and other crops* 

Japan ia not a beef-eating country) per capita consumption is almost negligible* It is 
reported, however, that neat as an article of diet has Increased in popularity in recent years, but 
the high price Units consumption* There is no significant production of cattle in Japan proper, 
and no data are available concerning the slaughtering of aniaals for food* Complete elimination 
of inports of both cattle and beef from Korea. Manchuria, and other scurfs would have virtually no 
effect on the Japanese diet and no perceptible effeot on the Japanese export trade in prepared 
(canned) neats. Little dairying is carried on in Japan* 

Cattlei Exports from Korea to Japan, 1926-40 


Year 

— 

Quantity 

Value 


Head 

1 . 000 . an 

1928 -- 

57,754 

4,769 

1929 - 

48,196 

3,491 

1930 - 

37,011 

2,888 

1931- 

41,534 

2,788 

1932 - 

55.322 


Average 1928-32 - 

47,965 

3,435 

1933 - 

67,595 

4,237 


63,242 

4,114 


66,765 

4,617 

1936 - 

61,509 

4,280 

1937 - 

57,208 

4,553 

Average 1933-37 - 

63,264 

4,360 

1938 - 

73,752 

6,981 

1939 - 

77,522 

8,191 


79.146 



1 / 

FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS, EDIBLE S 

During the period immediately preceding World War II, Japan, Korea, and Kv&ntung supplied about 
28 percent of the annual world catch of fish and other narlne products* This Industry employed the 
services of over 1*5 million workers, and its products constituted one of the major exports from 
Japan, by value* 

Exports began with shipments of dried and salted fish to China, and expanded into canned and 
frozen products as well as oils and meal. The following table illustrates the approximate distri¬ 
bution of exports of edible fish and fish products by types in 1936* 


Tyne of product 

vyu. 

Percent 


( 1,000 y*n) 


Fish: 



Freeh or frozen —— 

- 3,450 

4*2 

Dried, salted, etc* - 

- 14,612 

17.6 

Canned and bottled — 

-59#4U 

72*5 

Other 2/ - 

- 4.475, 


Total --- 

- 81,948 

1Q0.Q 


1/ Includes tangles, seed oysters, and laver* 


The fishing areas extend from the South China Sea to and including the waters off the Ai« f w f 
coast but are principally in the inshore and offshore (extending about 30 miles) waters of Japan 
proper, in the Bering Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk off the Siberian coast. Operations in the 
Siberian waters are conducted under special concessions from the Soviet Union, Whaling has extended 
to the Antarctic Ocean since 1934* Within Japan, also, tha fisheries are highly developedi the 
inland water# abound in fish and shellfish* 

1/ general introductory remarks are, in this case, followed by more detailed remaEETand- 

tables covering individual fish or fish produots* 
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In 1936 the catch amounted to 9*8 billion pounds with a value to the fishermen of 400 million 
yen. In the colonies and islands of Japan the catch was valued at 96 million yen. Fishing 
activities combined with preserving, and processing plants required about 365,000 vessels, most 
ofiJtis&afcl tertomder(.5^tdtt.a^<i^tho\Jibtfingim%5. Most of these vessels were engaged in coastal 

activities and employed about SO percent of the total persons engaged in fisheries. Deep sea 
fishing, which utilized floating canneries and factory ships, yielded about 3*4 million tons (51.5 
million piculs) (20 percent) of the annual catch. During 1935 colonial fisheries employed 1,290 
vessels and 9,284 fishermen. The catch amounted to about 1,160,000 piculs. These fisheries 
were probably owned and operated by Japanese corporations and individuals. Since 1940 Japan has 
converted to war purposes many of the fishery ships and vessels. Fish is a staple food in Japan 
and this curtailment may have seriously affected the food supply. Per capita consumption of fish 
exceeds that of any other country. 

Preservation of fish by canning and freezing, primarily for export are recent developments. 

In 1927 production of canned fish amounted to 2 million cases valued at about 47 million yen, 
and by 1937 it reached 8 million cases with a value of 140 million yen. Canned fish and Bhell- 
fish account for 60 percent of all canned foods in Japan and represent three-fourths of the total 
exports of canned foods. 

Imports from foreign countries are negligible compared with production and exports. Since 
1925 annual imports of all fishery products have averaged about 17 million yen. About half are 
food for human consumption and consist principally of salted fish from Canada and shellfish (mostly 
frozen shrimp) f*om the United States. 

•> 

Colonial fisheries have also expanded and imports of fishery products into Japan from Korea, 
Formosa, Karafuto, and the Pacific Islands of Japan are of considerable importance to Japan's 
economy. A large part of the colonial activities are financed and supervised by Japanese corpora¬ 
tions. In 1938, according to official statistics, total exports of fresh fish from Korea 
amounted to about 32 million yen, of which about three-fourths went to Japan. In Karafuto 
fishery production ranks third among the industries and approximates 17 million yen annually. 
Exports of fishery products to Japan proper from the colonies exceeds greatly their exports to 
all other countries. Exports of the colonial canned products are included in exports from Japan. 


SALMON AND TROUT, CANNED 
(exports) 

Most of the Japanese salmon and trout fishing and canning operations (including floating 
canneries) are north of Japan proper, extending from Hokkaido into the sea of Okhotsk and the 
Bering Sea. Fishing operations are conducted almost entirely in, or adjacent to, Soviet terri¬ 
torial waters. In 1931 there were 557 salmon fishing grounds in this area; Japan operated 288 

and the Soviet Union 269- By 1939 the number had increased to 700, of which 339 were operated 

by the Japanese and 361 by the Soviet Union. More than half of the Japanese land canneries are 
located in-Soviet territory, principally Kamchatka. These operations are under a SovieWapanese 
agreement which stems from the Treaty of Portsmouth* 

Approximately 90 percent of the total Japanese pack of canned salmon and trout is exported. 
The species of trout canned is presumably closely related to salmon. Since 193 7 exports have 
ranked almost equal in quantity, but the value of the salmon has averaged almost three times 
greater than that of the trout. European countries provide the greatest market for these ex¬ 
ports. Since the outbreak of World War II in Europe, production has probably been greatly cur¬ 
tailed and the normal export outlets closed. It can be assumed, however, that the exportable 

surplus, if any, has been consumed by the Japanese civilian population and the armed forces. 

Salmon was one of the first products to be canned, and this fishery has been of major 
economic importance to Japan. Should the conclusion of the war find Japan and the Soviet Union 
officially at peace, it may be inferred that no drastic changes will be made with respect to 
Japanese fishery operations in Soviet waters. If, however, the Soviet Union should decline to 
renew fishery agreements Japanese operations would be severely curtailed. 
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TUNA FISH, CANNED 
(exports) 

The Japanese tuna fishery is confined also8t entirely to the east coast of Japan proper and 
around the Bonin and Riukiu Islands. Only about 10 percent of the catch is canned, the remainder 
being marketed fresh or boiled and dried for domestic consumption. The annual catch averages 
about 145,000 metric tons over half of which is skipjack. In 1930 about 3,160 fishing vessels 
were employed. 

Production of canned tuna (the greater portion is canned in oil) during the 6 years ending 
1935 ranged from an estimated 14,000 cases (about 2,290 piculs) in 1930, to 750,000 cases (110,000 
piculs) in 1933 and averaged 278,000 cases (44,000 piculs). Albacore which amounted to about 
8 percent of the total catch, is the only species canned in appreciable quantities. All of the 
canneries are in Japan proper. \ 

About 98 percent of the total pack is exported; of this the United States takes from 70 to 
90 percent. This export trade is worth from 4 to 9 million yen annually. In 1933 United States 
imports of canned tuna from Japan amounted to 14 million pounds or 30 percent of domestic consump¬ 
tion. Exports of frozen tuna have increased in recent years. 

It is believed that Japanese tuna fishing has been maintained to the limits permitted by 
war activitle8 9 as an Important means of supplying the domestic food supply. Whether or not 
former markets can be recovered will depend very largely upon the reception the Japanese product 
receives in the United States, Belgium, and Canada. 


Tuna fish, in tins* 1/ Exports (domestic produce) from Japan to principal markets. 

other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

United 

States 

Belgo- 

Luxemburg 

Canada 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 

1934 - 

69,524 

55,063 


2,124 

16 

10,130 

1935 - 

89,072 

64,959 


4,976 

171 

13,199 

1936 - 

31,415 

51,838 


9,953 

143 

15,190 

1937 - 

133,565 

92,792 

■ 

7,661 

1,284 

22,554 

Average, 1934-37 - 

93,394 

66,163 

5,381 

6,178 

403 

15,268 

1938- 

WKBSSMM 

43,226 

2,922 

10,652 

1,420 

16,727 

1939 -- 

m 







Value (1,000 yen) 

1934 —- 


3,152 

—E7I1 

112 

y 

446 

1935- 

4,992 

3,725 

342 

281 

3 

6a 

1936 - 

4,653 

3,206 

249 

521 

3 

674 

1937 - 

7,786 

6,027 

535 

349 

27 

848 

Average, 1934-37 - 

5,320 

4,028 

316 

316 

8 

652 

1938 -- 

. 4,067 

2,807 

134 

492 

29 

605 

1939 - 

8,860 







l/ Not separately classified prior to 1934* About 75 percent of the quantity and 80 percent of 
the value is canned in oil. 

2/ Country detail not available. 

2/ Less than 500. 
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SARDINES, CANNED 
(exports) 

The Japanese sardine fishery Is largely inshore, using snail powered and nonpowered boats 
ranging up to 10 tons. About three-fourths of the total cateh is taken off Japan proper and nost 
of the remainder off the coasts of Korea and Formosa. In 1932 there were 27 canneries operating; 
5 In Korea, 13 in Hokkaido and 9 in other sections of Japan proper. Only about 5 percent of the 
catch of fish is taksn by the sardine canners, the remainder being used in the manufacture of meal 
and oil and the production of dried and salted fish for human consumption. 

Beginning with an experimental shipment of a few hundred cases in 1923, Japanese sardines 
reached practically every country in the world until the war put an end to this export trade* 
Asiatic countries have, however, been the principal market, largely owing to the relatively low 
price of this preserved food product. Approximately 80 percent of the pack is exported; a trade 
worth from $ to 10 million yen a year. 

The Japanese sardines are similar to California e&rdines which they largely displaced lm most 
Asiatic markets* California packers usually have an exportable surplus of sardines, and it is 
likely they will try to recover their lost markets after the war* As the Japanese sardine¬ 
canning industry will be one of the first to recover from the effects of the war, and as the in¬ 
dustry is largely dependent upon export markets, efforts will also be made to reestablish this 
trade. Whether or not such efforts are successful will depend upon (1) the ability of California 
packers to oompete with the Japanese on a price basis and (2) the reception of Japanese goods in 
foreign countries, particularly in the Allied Nations. 


Tomato sardines, in tins* A/ Exports (domestio produce) from Japan to principal 
markets, other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Princio&l countries 

All other 
countries 

Philippine 

Islands 

Netherlands 

Indies 

The Straits 
Settlement 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul) 

\ _ 

1935- 

319,310 

65,625 

66,272 

45,699 

347 

141,367 

1936 - 

445,170 

99,187 

88,491 

64,397 

298 

192,797 

1937 - 

561,570 

145,679 

104,933 

82,593 

710 

227,655 

1938 - -- 

, 277,725 

64,209 

60,368 

12,048 

1,312 

139,788 

1939 - 

2/ 304,537 







_Value (1.000 Y«n)_ 

1935 - 

4,783 

1,012 

960 

664 

6 

2,141 

1936 - 

6,534 

1,418 

1,275 

924 

4 

2,913 

1937 - 

8,757 

2,258 

1,595 

1,225 

11 

3,668 

1938 .— ■ ■ 

.4,975 

1,114 

995 

221 

27 

2,618 

1939 ... 

U 5.482_ 







y Not separately classified prior to 1935* 

7j Country detail not available. 




CRAB MEAT, CANNED 
(exports) 

Japanese crab-fishing operations are confined chiefly to Hokkaido, Karafuto, the east and 
west coasts of Kamchatka, and the east coast of Siberia. According to latest available data 
(1937-38) there were 40 canneries in Hokkaido, 12 in Karafuto, and 9 in Kamchatka; there were 
also 9 floating canneries aggrogating 37,000 tons and employing 107 fishing boats. The floating 
canneries produce about half of the total pack. Japanese operations in the Soviet waters of 
Kamchatka and Siberia are under the Soviet-Japenese fisheries agreement. In 1934 production 
totaled some 462,000 cases (including Korea and Karafuto) • 
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Practically the entire Japanese catch of crabs is taken by the 6hore and floating canneries 
and more than 90 percent of the total production of canned crab meat is exported. In the 5-year 
period ending 1939 exports averaged annually nearly 200,000 piculs valued at about 20 million yen, 
and represented 92 percent of production. About 57 percent was exported to the United States and 
28 percent to the United Kingdom. During the same period Japanese canneries operating in Kamchatka 
produced 79,976 cases valued at 4,160,000 yen annually, which was exported direct to European mar¬ 
kets, principally the United Kingdom. 

The post-war position of the Japanese crab-canning industry will be influenced almost entirely 
by (1) Soviet-Japanese relations and (2) the extent to which foreign markets resume the purchase of 
Japanese products after the war. The Japanese crab fisheries would be severely curtailed if, under 
the terms of peace, the Soviet Union repossesses K&r&futo and excludes the Japanese from the 
Kamchatkan and Siberian crab fisheries. 


Crabs In tins* Exports (domestic produce) from Japan to principal 

markets, 1928-39 



All 

countries 



Principal countries 


All 

United 

States 

United 

Kingdom 

France 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

other 

countries 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average 1933-37 



1938 - 

1939 - 


Average 1928-32 


Average 1933-37 -—- 


185,665 101,056 



183,430 86,079 


144,514 68,918 

21 291.3.88 


18,573 

16,712 

14,477 

12,158 

10/750 


14,534 


,/ 15,244 

21 30,323 


1/ Not separately reported. 

2/ Not available. 

Country detail not available. 
Jj Less than 500 yen. 
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52, 

,023 

11,500 

2/ 

69, 

,347 

30,114 

215 

64, 

,647 

14,320 

126 

68, 

,640 

3,903 

134 

57, 

,421 

6,740 

226 


viK&Si 


61,467 


46,350 




12,975 


1,351 



Value (1,000 yen) 



5,977 

3,713 

3,460 

3,623 

3,653 

340 

533 

1,053 

975 

1.369 

4,085 

854 




8,678 

6,045 

1,333 

12 

2,088 

7,515 

4,786 

127 

26 

2,790 
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AQUATIC PRODUCTS 
(exports) 

Exports of "aquatic products" comprise fresh and frozen fish and shellfish, dried shellfish, 
boiled, salted, and dried fish, tangles, and salt. Excluded from this classification are exports 
of canned fish and shellfish, fish meal, fish oils, vegetable isinglass, corals, shells, and 
aquatic hides and leathers. 

Tangles account for about half of the quantity represented in the following table but only 15 
percent of the value of total exports; dried shellfish, 10 percent of the quantity and 35 percent 
of the value* and boiled, dried, or salted fish about one-third of the quantity and value. Ex¬ 
ports of fresh and frozen fish and shellfish, amount to about 10 percent, in quantity and 15 percent 
in value of the total. This latter group of products goes principally to the United States and 
consists almost entirely of seed oysters and frozen swordfish, tuna, and scallops. Exports to 
other principal markets consist almost entirely of tangles and dried and salted fish and shellfish 
of & type consumed almost exclusively by Orientals. See table below and table on page 22. 


Porphyra: Exports from Korea to Japan 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

8,842 

2,586 

1929 - 

13,581 

4,295 

1930 --- 

7,856 

1,990 

1931- 

8,760 

2,113 

1932 - - --- -■____ 



Average, 1928-32 - 

9,926 

2,614 

1933- 

15,677 

3,402 

1934- 

14,578 

3,639 

1935- 

10,663 

2,121 

1936 - 

28,294 

3,969 

1937 - 

22.124 


Average, 1933-37 — -.- ■■ 

18,267 

3,443 

1938 - 

27,305 

6,558 

1939 - 

33,383 

9,144 

1940 - 


_16.057_ 


SALTED FISH 
(imports) 

Japanese imports of salted fish are negligible when compared with production. Imports from 
the United States and Canada consist almost entirely of dry-salted herring and chum salmon, pro¬ 
duced mainly in Alaska and British Columbia. The imports from Asiatic Russia are believed to be 
salted salmon and trout produced in the Bame general area where the Japanese operate under con¬ 
cessions from the Soviet Government. In 1936 the Japanese produced in this area 56 million kilo¬ 
grams of salted salmon and trout valued at 13 million yen, primarily for home consumption. Rela¬ 
tively e m ail amounts were exported to Asiatic countries. Should the Japanese be excluded from 
operating in Soviet waters at the conclusion of the war, a large part of their present production 
of salted fish in those waters for home consumption will likely become imports from the Soviet 
Union. 

Imports of "other fish and shellfish" averaged about 4 million yen during the period 1933-37. 
These consisted m a inl y of frozen shrimp from the United States, frozen salmon from Canada, and 
canned and frozen fishery products from the Soviet Union which are similar to the Japanese products 
and reexported as such. Exports of fresh fish, shellfish, and other aquatic products from 
Formosa to Japan averaged about 98,000 piculs valued at 5 million yen during the years 1928-32. 
These exports increased Blightly during the period 1933-3$. 

When compared with Japanese production and exports of these products. Imports are relatively 
unimportant in the Japanese economy and food supply. 
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FISH, SHELLFISH, MOLLUSKS, AND OTHER AQUATIC PRODUCTS 

(Imports) 

About one-half of these imports consist of salted and dried fish and one-fourth consist of dried 
shellfish* Some of the more important items, notably salted trout and dried cod, shrimp, and 
scallops, are probably commodities prepared from species of fish and shellfish not available in 
Formosan waters or available only in limited quantities* It is estimated that about 75 pereent of 
the total Formosan imports- of fishery products are from Japan. Formosan exports of fishery products 
to Japan, however, are only slightly less, in terms of value, than the imports from Japan. 

Fish, shellfish, mollusks, and other aquatic products: 

Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 


Year 


Fresh fish, shellfish, and 
mollusks 2J 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Kin 

1.000 yen 

Kin 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

7,791,972 

3,599 

50,276 

1,635 

1929 - 

10,907,080 

3,910 

82,958 

2,113 

1930 - 

11,480,764 

3,124 

94,001 

2,117 

1931---: 

9,564,735 

2,185 

78,000 

1,500 

1932 -- 1 --— 

8,719,737 

1,965 

74,064 

1,493 

Average 1928-32 - 

9,692,858 

2,957 

75,860 

1,772 

1933 - 

3/ 

2,539 

90,818 

2,006 

1934 - 

y 

2,960 

115,504 

2,421 

1935 - 

y 

2,662 

96,187 

2,232 

1936 - 

y 

3,391 

119,167 

3,032 

1937 --- 

?/ 

3.338 

111.849 

3.050 

Average 1933-37 - 

y 

2,978 

106,705 

. 2,546 

1938 - 

1939—r— — 

y 

-y- 

mvmm 

WMffiBM 



\J Does not include corals, or shells. 

2/ This is the main item included in the total. 
2/ Not available. 


Fish, shellfish, mollusks, and other aquatic products—Total: 
Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 
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SUGAR 


Japan 1 b a relatively small producer of sugar and 1 b dependent on other areas, mostly Empire 
areas, for the great bulk of the sugar It consumes. The average annual consumption of sugar in 
Japan Is about 28 pounds per capita, a relatively high figure compared with 6 pounds for Manchuria, 
or 3 pounds for China, but a relatively low figure compared with about 56 pounds for Germany or 
France and 97 pounds for the United States. Total consumption in Japan from 1933 to 1938 avpraged 
875,000 metric tone* Of this total Japan produced approximately 135,000 tons. 

The value of Imports from all areas from 1933-37 was 174 million yen annually or 5 percent of 
the value of all imports* Imports from Empire areas totaled approximately 752,000 tons (12.5 
million piculs) in the period 1933 to 1937, or 84 psroent of Japan's sugar imports. Imports from 
non-Fmpirs areas (see table below for sources) amounted to about 153,000 metric tons (2*5 million 
piculs), or 16 percent of the total imports. Imports into Japan from Formosa had an average value 
of 145 million yen in the period 19?3 to 1937, and, like exports of rice from Formosa to Japan, 
constituted one of the major commodities entering into Formosa 1 s export trade. In the period 
1933-37 about 410,090 tons or 55 percent of the sugar shipped to Japan from Formosa was above 
number 18 Dutch standard; probably most of this sugar was used for direct consumption although 
part of it may have been further refined for industrial purposes such as confectionery manufacture. 
Forty-Forty-five percent of the sugar obtained from Formosa or 340,000 tons was under number 18 
Dutch standard and probably underwent further refinement in Japan. The Japanese consumer does 
not normally require highly refined sugar such as Is customarily sold in the United States. The 
sugar industry in Formosa has been developed into a modern industrial enterprise, comparable to 
those found in Java, Hawaii, and Cuba. In addition to the Imports from Formosa, Japan obtained 
for domestic refining sizable, although relatively muoh smaller, quantities of sugar (raw) from 
the Miniated Islands, where sugar also was a vary Important crop; in the years just before the 
present war shipments to Japan were valued at about 20 million yen. 

Despite Its dependence upon imports of large quantities of sugar to nest home needs, Japan 
has exported considerable amounts of sugar, mostly refined (see table below). In addition to 
exports of refined sugar, there have been exports of rock sugar, cube sugar, and other types, valued 
at only 682,000 yen, 376,000 yen, and 383,000 yen, respectively, in the years just preceding 1937. 
Unlike Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, and K wan tun g have imported considerable quantities of sugar from 
Japan ^ 

Production of sugar in Formosa is reportedly a more costly enterprise than in most of the 
other sugar-producing areas in the Far East, and it is possible that in the post-war period 
Formosa, faced with the loss of favorable treatment In the Japanese market, may encounter diffi¬ 
culty In the disposal of partner all its sugar surplus; after the dismemberment of the Empire, 

Japan may be more inclined to obtain sugar from less costly areas, such as Java, or even Cuba. 

On the baBis of the data at hand, it appears that Japan will in the long run import approximately 
700,000 tons of sugar annually; on the basis of pre-war prices such imports would have a value of 
approximately 125 million yen. 


Sugar* Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 



Centrifugal 

Other 

Tear 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

100 kin 

9,737,041 
12,208,162 
12,270,375 
12,960,883 
13.3U.039 

kgflJBB 

121,028 

140,384 

139,675 

118,262 

115.662 

100 kin 

300 

1,853 

4,500 

1.000 yen 

4 

18 

38 

AT.rag., 1928-32 - 

12,097,500 

127,002 

1,332 

12 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 ...- -- 

9,590,079 

10,709,132 

13,764,000 

13.862,243 

1 

U5,983 

119,111 

141,133 

159,229 

ift?;oo& 

48,557 

7,500 

74,944 

68,335 

107,079 

419 

67 

597 

564 

1,013 

Average, 1933-37 -*— 

12,476,379 

143,872 

61,463 

'532 

1938 -- 

14,492,419 
_„■!/ 

3g 

134^74 



1/ Not available. 
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Sugars General inports into Japan, by principal sources, other than Formosa, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Dominican 

Republic 

Cuba 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 

1928 - 

6,350,922 

6,230,002 

V 

89,266 

_ 

31,654 

1929- 

3,795,281 

3,673,640 


112,686 


8,955 

1930- 

4,077,603 

4,072,494 

- 

6a 

- 

4,468 

1931- 

3,305,275 

3,304,251 

-/ 

- 

— 

1,024 

193^ ■, .--- 

671.299 

6AA.927 


25 .All 


Q61 

Average 1928-32 - 

3,640,076 


y 



9,412 

1933 -- 

2,210,124 

2,184,499 

— 



277 

1934- 

1,732,188 

1,727,686 

- 


• 

4,502 

1935- 

2,341,841 

2,323,117 

- 


54 

1,6U 

1936 - 

3,600,079 

3,396,964 

188,489 


672 

5,503 

1937 

2.8A5.06S 


— Hilfl ■ 


lillillllB \ 1*1 

3«7b6 

Average 1933-37 —— 

2,545,860 

2,466,122 

61,190 

15,243 

; lo7 

3,138 

1938 - 

639,858 

635,183 



45 

4,630 

1939 - 

13,690 

13,174 

y 

- 

y 

516 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

64,956 

63,700 

2/ 


— 

315 

1929 - 

31,158 

30,354 




69 

1930 - 

25,972 

25,930 

- 


— 

38 

1931 - 

15,601 

15,586 

- 



15 

1932- 

3,331 

3.131 

- 


- 

16 

Average 1928-32 - 

28,204 

27,740 

y 

373 


91 

1933 - 

12,794 

12,621 


166 


7 

1934 - 

9,679 

9,658 



_ 

21 

1935 - 

12,701 

12,576 


102 

2/ 

23 

1936 - 

20,928 

19,767 


46 

6 

62 

1937- 

18.806 




1 

43 

Average 1933-37 - 

14,982 

14,470 

382 

98 

1 

31 

1938 - 

5,241 

5,189 



1 

51 

1939- 

140 

132 

y 

- 

y 

8 


1/ Not separately reported* 
2/ Not available* 

Less than 500 yen* 
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Sugar (under Ho* 18 Dutch standard) *='x General Imports into Japan, by 
principal sources other than Formosa, 1928-39 


Iear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All ether 
countries 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Dominican 

Republio 

Cuba 

_ 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 

459,150 

396,046 

379,214 

183,484 

113,362 

437,486 

386,449 

377,177 

183,483 

95,800 


21,662 

4,505 

639 

17,561 

2 

5,092 

398 

1 

1 


10 00 - - 



Average, 1928-32 —— 

306,051 

296,079 

- 

8,873 

uasm 

700,068 

249,053 

294,523 

840,072 

519,719 

681,960 

247,156 

277,484 

777,030 

502,386 

63,038 

7,171 

18,106 

17,029 

10,161 

2 

1,897 

10 

4 

1 


._ _ - 



Average, 1933-37 - 

520,687 

497,203 

14,042 

9,059 

383 

mm 

150,789 

— 


— 



Value' (1,000 yen) 

1928 



— 


1 

1929 - 



• 

32 

27 

1930 -— - ■-— 



- 

4 

3 

1931- 



- 

- 

2/ 

1932 ---- 


525 


126 

1 

Average, 1928-32 - 

2,393 

2,306 

mm 

80 

7 

1933 - 

4,125 

4,007 

mm 

118 

2/ 

1934 - 

1,379 

1,374 

- 

- 

5 

1935 - 

1,622 

1,520 

— 

102 

2/ 

1936 --— 

4,806 

4,445 

361 

- 

x 

1937 -- 

3,654 

3,550 

53 

51 

2/ 

Average, 1933-37 - 

3,117 

2,979 

83 

54 

1 

193a —~-- — 

1,239 

1,239 

_ 



1939 - 

1/3 






1/ Does not include under No. 11 Dutch standard. 
2/ Country detail not available. 

2/ Less than 500yen. 
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Sugar (under No. 22 Dutch standard); General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 

other than Formosa, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countriee 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Dominican 

Republic 

Cuba 


Quantity 

t (100 kin (1 p 

Icul))_ 

1928 - 

5,361,645 

5,354,038 

V 

2,392 

5,215 

1929 - 

3,186,425 

3,094,722 

- 

91,695 

8 

1930 - 

3,348,270 

3,348,159 

- 

- 

111 

1931- 

2,805,241 

2,805,236 

* 

- 

5 

1932 - 

467,112 

459,260 


7,850 

2 

Average 1928-32 - 

3,033,739 

3,012,283 

y 

20,388 

1,068 

1933- 

1,448,612 

1,441,369 


7,242 

1 

1934 - 

1,442,472 

1,440,167 

- 

- 

2,305 

1935- 

2,002,701 

2,001,930 

- 

- 

771 

1936 - 

2,726,926 

2,592,852 

125,451 


172 

1937- 

2,285,558 

2,159,460 

110,194 

mmmawi a 

679 

Average 1933-37 - 

1,981,254 

1,927,156 

47,129 

6,184 

785 

1938 - 

473,419 

473,414 

_ 


5 

1939 - 

2/ 1,796 






_ _Value (1.000 yen)___ 

192,- 

55,174 

55,096 

V 

26 

52 

1929 - 

26,258 

25,669 

- 

589 

V 

1930 - 

21,446 

21,445 

- 

- 

1 

1931- 

13,431 

13,431 

- 

- 


1932 - 

2.301 

2.242 


58 

1 

Average 1928-32 - 

23,722 

23,576 

■4/ 

135 

11 

1933- 

8,340 

8,291 


49 

V 

1934 - 

7,989 

7,981 

- 

- 

8 

1935 - : - 

10,816 

10,805 

- 

- 

11 

1936 - 

15,873 

15,140 

686 

46 

1 

1937 - 

14,817 

13,877 

810 

123 

7 

Average 1933-37 — - 

11,567 

11,219 

299 

44 

5 

1938 - 

3,844 

3,844 

- 

— 

V 

1939 -— 

J/ 18 






~lj Not separately reported. 

2/ Not available* 

2/ Country detail not available. 
tj Less than 500 yen. 
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Sugars Imports Into Foreosa ana Korea froe Japan, 1928-40 


Korea 


100 kin 
60,138 
34,770 
58,736 
72,666 
27,050 


▲range 1928-32 

933 - 

934 - 

935 - 

936 - 

1937 -- 

Average 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 


Quantity 




VZZZ 



Not available 


Refined sugarI Exporta (domestic produce) froa Japan to principal 
■arkets other than Korea and Formosa 1928-39 


All 

countries 


Principal countries 


Kwantung 

Province 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 


374,154 

547,469 

326,541 

370,810 



All 

other 

countries 


306,327 

293,883 

188,425 

266,812 

68,000 


224,689 


158,148 

100,993 

167,348 

90,025 

104,886 



Includes Manchuria* 

Not separately reported. 
Not available* 
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FRUIT 

In the 3 years, 1937-39, production of fruit in Japan averaged 3-1 billion pounds annually. 
One-third consisted of mandarin oranges; other important fruits were persimmons, apples, pears, 
plums, and other temperate and sub-tropical fruit* For tropical fruits Japan is dependent upon 
Formosa (see the separate comments on bananas and pineapples) • Production of fruit in Japan ex¬ 
ceeds domestic requirements. In 1939, exports of fresh.and canned fruits combined amounted to 
8*3 percent of the total production. The largest export item consisted of mandarins in tins, 
which went mainly to the United Kingdom. In 1936 United States imports of oranges (mandarin) from 
Japan amounted to 4-2 million pounds of which about two-thirds were canned* 

There has been a rapid growth in commercial fruit production in recent years as the develop¬ 
ment of shipping facilities and rise in the standard of living has permitted wider distribution for 
domestic consumption. Some fresh mandarins were exported mainly to Canada and the United States, 
but production has been primarily for canning. Almost three-fourths of the canned production is 
exported* Output of tinned mandarins increased from 30,000 oases in 1930 to 1*2 million in 1937, 
and exports rose from 40,000 cases in 1932 to S92,000 cases in 1937* Exports of mandarins in tins 
usually constitute from 70 to 80 percent of total exports of tinned fruits, and in 1938 were valued 
at more than 7 million yen (exports to Korea not included)* Exports of all fruits amounted to 1*3 
million cases in 1937. The exports of fresh fruit to Korea shown on the accompanying table rep¬ 
resent less than 3 percent of Japanese production. 


Citrus fruits in tinsr*' Exports from Japan, by principal 
markets other than Korea and Formosa, 1935-39 


Year 

All 

Countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Great 

Britain 

United 

States 

Kwantung 

Province 

1 

China 

i Manchuria 

r—") 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Quantity (100 kin (] 

L picul)) 

113,059 

301,722 

322*806 

93,906 

206,187 

23A f 812 

10,510 

72,035 

A7 r 367 

1,243 

7,722 

17 r 719 

81 

219 

6 r 630 

800 

1,307 

6,519 

14,252 

1? r O^Q 

Average 1935-37 ~ 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1935---- 

1937 - 

Average 1935-37 - 

1938 --- 

1939 - 

245,862 

178,302 

43,304 

8,895 

2,310 


10,939 


249,040 

13,806 

43,130 

62,591 

10,737 

7,416 


Value (1,000 yen) 

2,493 

5,066 

6.212 

2,072 1 
4,128 
4,535 

227 

515 

9Q3 

K! 

WFTm 

2 

4 

155 

15 

18 

74 


4,590 

3,578 

548 

160 

54 

36 

214 

,/ 7,164 
2/11,419 

4,529 

252 

883 ; 

1,197 

180 

123 


i/ Not separately classified prior to 1935* 
2/ Country detail not available. 


±7 Other than bananas and pineapples which follow* 
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Fresh fruit: Imports into Ilorea from Japan, 19ib-4C 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yen 

19ib- 

230,500 

2,429 

I'M - i 

236,334 

2,375 

1930- J 

232,471 

2,042 

1931- 

263,646 

2,056 

1?32-1 

347,998 

2,510 

Average 1926-32 —- 

262,600 

2,284 

1^33-—- 

360,651 

2,677 

1934 --- 

494,189 

3,60S 

1935-- 

642,254 

4,423 

1930 -—- 

694,564 

5,012 

1937- 

640,668 

5.580 

Average 1933-37 -. 

566,465 

4,200 

1938- 

793,655 

o,9B5 

1939 - 

952,980 

10,596 

W. ———— 

_ 1 , 36 V,617_ 

_ 20 i*i3_ 



BAll ANAS 


In recent years bananas have become a popular food in Japan. Bananas are not grown in Japan 
proper and the entire supply required for consumption must be imported. Before the acquisition of 
Formosa by Japan and tne development of tne banana industry there mainly for the export market, con¬ 
sumption of bananas in Japan was negligible. 


Formosa is the chief supplier. In 1939, Formosa produced about 394 million pounds (3^3 mil¬ 
lion kin) of bananas of which 75 percent were exported. Exports from Formosa during the 5*7eer 
period 1933-37 averaged about 300 million pounds (227 million kin), of which 2oo million pounds 
( 2 ul million kin) or 89 percent went to Japan, and the remaining 11 perceut to China, K wan tun i, iu*d 
..ioacnuria, with only negligible quantities to Korea and Hong Kong. Tne industry in foraosa has 
therefore been largely dependent for its existence upon sales to Japan (probably much of the banana 
acreage and distribution is owned and controlled within Japan). 

The imports into Japan were the equivalent of approximately 5*3 million bunches annually, or 
ap; roxinat^ly one-tenth the quantity usually imported by the United States. 

Banapag, fresh: Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 • 


Year 

Quantity \J 

Valu. 


i r iMm M 

155,988,895 j 8,606 

127,731,590 | 8,398 

158,309,695 1 8,354 

189,060,685 ! 8,301 

154.108,810 , 0.955 

1920 . .... . . _ . . 

1030 . _ 

1931 - _ _ 

1032 


157,041,135 | 8,123 

1031 - 

Baskets 

2,f>4,525 i 7,852 

2,321.175 I 8,090 

3 CQK. ft/. 3 Q ’lQ 




2,710,522 

A r lZ7 

10,505 

11.711 

1937 --- 


2,670,242 

9,531 


2,725,068 

. - . * __ 1 

12,799 

3/ 




u 


quantity reported in kin 1928-32 and thereafter in baskets, 
pounds. 

lot available* 


One basket equivalent to about 
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PINEAPPLES 

Pineapples are not produced commercially in Japan, and both fresh and preserved pineapples are 
imported from Formosa where the industry dates back to 1923* In 1933-37 annual production in 
Formosa averaged over 310 million pounds of fresh pineapples, of which only about 4*7 million pounds 
were exported as such, principally to Japan. 

Formosa ranks third in world production of canned or preserved pineapples, being exceeded by 
Hawaii and British Malaya. In the period 1933-37 Formosan production of canned pineapple averaged 
about 45 million pounds annually. In the same period canned pineapple exports averaged over 40 
million pounds of which Japan took 35 million pounds, or 87 percent, valued at 5*6 million yen 
annually. 

In 1937 official publications reported separately Japan*s exports of pineapples in tins* part 
of these probably were processed from imported fresh pineapples and the remainder probably were re¬ 
exports of Formosan canned pineapple. In 1937 and 1938, exports from Japan averaged 7.2 million 
pounds valued at 1.1 million yen. 

As Japan has been dependent upon Formosa for its supply of pineapples, so Formosa has depended 
upon Japan as its principal outlet. Just before the war, however, new markets were being developed. 
In the trade agreement between the United States and the United Kingdom effective January 1, 1939, 
the United States duty on canned pineapples was reduced from 2 cents per pound to 1^ cents. The 
reduction was intended to benefit the British Malayan industry, but United States imports from Brit¬ 
ish Malaya declined from 3 million pounds in 1938 to 1.8 million in 1939 and to 1.1 million pounds 
in 1940, whereas those of Japan (Formosa) increased from less than \ million pounds in 1938 to 
16 million pounds (533,000 dozen) in 1939, to 21 million pounds (700,000 dozen) in 1940. 


Pineapples, preserved in tins, bottles, etc.: 
Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 


. Xear 

Quantity 

Value 


Dozen \J 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

787,766 

2,481 

1929 - 

1,282,607 

4,227 

1930 - 

1,187,325 

3,335 

1931- 

1,928,597 

3,991 

I932- 



Average 1928-32 -- 

1,537,839 

3,799 

I933- 

2,264,700 . 

4,604 

1934- 

1,958,687 

4,186 

1935- 

2,965,796 

6,767 

1936 - 

2,197,759 

5,238 

1937 



Average 1933-37 - 

2,429,665 

■ ¥ - -- 

5,569 

193a- 

2,533,591 

8,149 

1939 - 

2/ 

2/ 


\J Presumably dozen cans; each can is believed to weigh approximately 1.1 pound. 
2/ Not available. 
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TEA 

Three kinds of tee predominate in world trades (1) Green or unfermented; (2) black or fer- 
nented; and (3) oolong, intermediate or semi fermented. All three are produced from the same 
plant. World production of tea mas estimated to be about 1,605 million pounds per year during 
1935-39, of-which China produced nearly percent, India 25, Japan 6.5, and Formosa 2. Average 
annual production in Japan amounted to 86 million pound# (652,000 piculs) during 1928-32 and rose 
to 104 million pounds i$ the period 1933-37. The bulk of the production is green tea, which if 
highly preferred for domestic consumption and constitutes over three-fourths of the quantity of tea 
exported. Production of black tea in Japan, principally for export, has increased rapidly since 
1933* By 1936 it had reached 6 percent of total production. Most of the world's oolong tea is 
produced in Formosa where the annual output is about 25 million pounds. No tea is produced in 
Karafuto, Korea, or other islands of Japan. Annual consumption of tea in Japan has averaged 
about 60 percent of the crop in recent years. Per capita consumption averages less than 1 pound 
of tea per year me compared with 9*2 pounds in the United Kingdom, 3*7 pounds in Canada, and 0.7 
pound in the United States. 

Japan supplied about 4 percent of total world exports of tea from 1935-38 and Formosa about 3 
percent. During the period 1933-37 exports of tea tram Japan averaged about 3.7 million dollars 
(13,147 million yen). About 75 percent of the quantity exported was green tea, although exports of 
black tea amounted to 8.5 million pounds or 20 percent of the total. (United Kingdom was the prin¬ 
cipal market for black tea.) In the same period China, Manchuria, and Km&ntung took about 18 per¬ 
cent of Japan's exports of tea. Between 1928 and 1937 Japan exported from 1 to 2 million pounds 
of tea (7,500-15,000 piculs) annually to Korea. Exports of tea from Formosa have gone principally 
to the United States and K wan tun g. In recent years less than 10 percent has been shipped to Japan. 

From 1928-32 Japanese imports of tea averaged only about 1 million pounds per year and came 
chiefly from China and British India. Since 1933 imports increased to more than 2 million pounds 
annually, and came mainly from Formosa. Nearly all the Formosa tea had, however, bean reexported 
to markets demanding black tea. 

The increase in production since 1933 was largely absorbed by export and the prosperity of the 
tea industry in Japan will depend to a considerable extent upon the recovery of export markets lost 
during the war. It is quite probable that Japan will increase the production of black tea to 
accommodate the increasing demand for that product. 


Tea (all kinds)s Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 


Tear 

■ 1 1 . , 1 

Quantity 

Value 


m 

1.000 yw 

1928 ■ — —— — -- 

120,570 

107 

1929 - 

175,761 

146 

1930 - 

285,834 

176 

1931 - 

376,672 

231 

1932 ■ -. ■—■■■■■.- ■ ■■ 

918.045 

515 

Average, 1928-32 -- 

375,376 

235 

1933- 

1,646,973 

937 

1934- 

1,261,558 

1,118 

1935- 

1 ,412,166 

1,036 

1936- 

1,373,637 

1,074 

1937 ■ ■ 11. 1 ■ ■ ■ 

1.602.146 

1 .Z.24 

Average, 1933-37 ——— - ■ 

1,459,296 

1,118 

1938 ,- 

2,087,843 

1,867 

1939--- 

- u - 

- U - 


1/ Not available. 
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Hot separately reported 
Not available 
Average 1935-37 
Country detail not available 
Less than 500 yen. 
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VEGETABLES 

In Japan where there is a scarcity of milk, eggs, and meat (except fish), vegetables play an 
important part in the diet. The cultivation of fresh vegetables is an intensive industry and pro¬ 
duction in recent pre-war years (1935 and 1936) averaged about 15 billion pounds. Per capita 
disaopearanoe approximated 220 pounds, as compared with 197 pounds in the United States during the 
same period. Although there is a great variety in production, about one-third consists of radishes 
(giant), with turnips, taros, eggplant, and onions next in importance. , In 1935 exports of fresh 
vegetables to foreign countries including Manchuria and Kwantung amounted to 5*1 million yen. Dur¬ 
ing 1935 and 1936 exports to Korea averaged 111 million pounds (841,000 piculs) or 0.7 percent of 
Japanese production. By 1940 exports to Korea had increased to 215 million pounds valued at 20 
million yen (see table). 

About 18 percent of the canned vegetables produced are exported. Production is leas than a 
million cases annually (compared with 150 million to 200 million cases in the United States). 

About half of the output consists of bamboo shoots. In 1938, exports of canned vegetables from 
Japan to foreign countries (including Manchuria and Kwantung) had a value of approximately 3«5 
million yen. In addition to preservation by canning, however, large quantities of vegetables 
are dried for export, and before the war this industry was much more important in Japan than in 
the United States. Exports of preserved vegetables of all kinds (canned and dried) averaged 5-7 
million yen in 1937 and 1938. Japanese nationals living in countries other than Japan were the 
principal consumers of the exports. 

Exports to Formosa from Japan of comestibles in tins, during 1928-39 (see table) probably con¬ 
sisted for the most part of canned vegetables (no fish or marine products included), and very 
likely served to supply Japanese nationals living in Formosa. In the period immediately preceding 
the present war, 1933-37, these exports had an average annual value of 2.4 million yen, and by 
1938 had increased to 4-9 million yen (1.4 million dollars). 


Vegetables (fresh)* Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 

i 


100 kin 

1.000 yen. 

1928 - 

233,769 

1,761 

1929 ————-- 

318,302 

2,141 

1930 - 

274,008 

1,752 

1931- 

325,880 

1,313 

1932 - 


1,987 

Average, 1928-32 --- 

305,535 

1,891 

1933 - 

383,102 

2,192 

1934 - 

616,565 

3,163 

1935 - 

786,'78S 

3,903 

1936 - 

894,431 

5,152 

1937- 


7,^8^ 

Average, 1933-37 - 

787,264 

4^299 

1938 - 

1,303,557 

7,883 

1939 - 

1,547,001 

12,523 

1940 ---- -- 


_19*266 .. 
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POTATOES 

Japan produces relatively large amounts of potatoes almost entirely for home consumption and 
is on a net Import basis. In 1939* combined production of potatoes and sveetpotatoes in Japan was 
11,868 million pounds, which would allow a per capita disappearance of 163 pounds; 65 percent of 
production consisted of sweetpotatoes and 35 percent of white potatoes. Japanese imports of dried 
sweetpotatoes from Formosa in 1938 were 104 million pounds (790,000 piculs). This is equivalent 
to approximately 500 million pounds on a fresh basis. (Before the war, production of sweet* 
potatoes alone in Formosa was about 2 billion pounds annually.) In 1938 exports of potatoes from 
Japan totaled only 57 million pounds (56 million white, 573,000 sweet) valued at about 1.4 million 
yen. In 1937, exports were 90 million pounds. The 1938 net Imports indicate a per capita con* 
sumption in Japan of about 17 pounds (1.3 piculs). In the United States, per capita disappearance 
averages about 196 pounds. 
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PEANUTS (GROUND NUTS) 

Peanuts are valuable as a foodstuff, a source of oil, and a nitrogen-fixing alternate crop. 
Production in Japan is relatively unimportant. During 1934-38 the annual output averaged about 
12,360 metric tons (210 thousand piculs). During the same period imports averaged about 18,763 
metric tons, or 50 percent more than production. Oil was produced from about one-third of the 
annual supply. Exports, if any, were negligible. 

In Formosa where peanuts are extensively grown, production averaged nearly 30,000 metric tons 
annually in the period 1935-39. About one-fourth of the production was utiLiied for oil, und 
most of the remainder was consumed as food. Annual exports from Formosa averaged less than 2,000 
metric tons in that period. 


Ground nuts: General imports into Japan, by principal sources 
other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

Other 

countries 

China 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin (1 picul)) 

1928- 

195,227 

A/ 162,746 


mmmmm 

4,735 

1929 - 

250,457 

y. 184,139 



99 

1930 - 

275,712 

y 180,072 



818 

1931- 

421,539 

y 255,243 



92 

1932 






Average 1928-32 - 

mam 


V ’"J1 

_ 2L _ 

1,182 

1933-— --- 

198,538 

146,493 

■on 

46,341 

2,011 

1934-- 

244,837 

168,341 


62,533 

479 

I935- 

191,127 

114,420 


63,133 

1 

1936 - 

194,334 

81,220 


86,216 

5,870 

I937 -- 

152,620 



87.878 

15 

Average 1933-37 - 

196,291 

111,985 

13,311 

69,320 

1,675 

1938 - 


60,566 

74,107 

647,606 

, — 

1939- 

V 351*337 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 


y 2,082 

339 

y 

49 

1929-:-- 


y 2,275 

719 

y 

2 

1930- 


y 1,656 

706 

y 

7 

1931- 


y 1,453 

893 

y 

y 

1932 - 


1,528 

250 

126 


Average 1928-32 —- 

2,418 

1,799 

581 

y 

12 

1933 — - 

1,767 

1,337 

24 

388 

18 

1934 - 

1,856 

1,310 

99 

444 

3 

1935 - 

2,152 

1,300 

148 

7C4 

y 

1936 --- 

2,256 

968 

244 

981 

,63 

1937 --- 

1.953 

649 

mmamrTsmm 


5/ 

Average 1933-37 —- 

1,997 

1,113 

143 

| 724 

17 

1938 - 

■HEESifli 

654 

793 

6,361 









1/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Not separately reported. 

2/ Not available. 
ij Country detail not available. 
/ Less than 500 yen. 
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BEER 

The Japanese beer industry* though relatively small, was expanding rapidly prior to 1939* 
Thera were about 15 breweries in Japan proper, most of them large, modem, and well equipped. 

The industry had had considerable excess capacity, and production increased from 779 f 000 koku (37 
■illion gallons) in 1932 to 1,734 9 000 koku in 1939* Restrictions on the use of raw materials 
caused a decline in 1940 to 1 , 446,000 koku. 

About 111,000 koku or 13 percent of the output was exported annually during 1928-32, and 
approximately 185,000 koku, or 15 percent of the output during 1933-37. Op to 1937 most of the 
exports went to Japanese dependencies—Formosa, Kwantung, Korea, and Manchuria. However, in 1938 
and 1939 China took more than half of the total exports. 

The outlook for the Japanese beer Industry after the war is uncertain: sake is the Japanese 
national drink; beer is a "Western" product. The buying power, of the people is problematical, 
as is also Japan 1 a ability to spare the necessary grain—barley and rice—and to import the 1 to 
1^ million pounds of hops required. Furthermore, Japan may not have shipping for exporting beer. 

If, however, the raw materials and shipping were available, Japan's excellent physical plant 
and manufacturing skill could be utilized in an industry which has little, if any, war potential, 
and which would provide an export commodity of wide acceptability in Far Eastern markets not 
ordinarily considered within range of exports of beer from Western beer-manufacturing countries. 


Been Inports into Formosa and Korea from Japan, 1928-39 


Tear 

J 

Formosa 

Korea 

Quantity If 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



1.000 van 

Liters 

1.000 yen 

1928 -- - 

616,974 

3,035 

5,137,851 

2,417 

1929 - 

573,096 

2,687 

5,844,484 

2,386 

1930 - 

539,082 

2,379 

5,585,350 

2,274 

1931 - 

460,137 

1,894 

4,860,901 

1,727 

1932 - 

462,776 

1,956 

5,163,297 

1,730 

Average, 1928-32 -— 

530,413 

2,390 

5,318,377 

2,107 

1933 - 

116,106 

. 1,884 

6,278,616 

2,110 

1934 - 

114,223 

1,841 

3,787,591 

1,542 

1935 -- 

' 117,850 

2,021 

2,818,059 

858 

1936 - 

142,230 

2,437 

2,555,696 

803 

1937 

; i MRU 

2.716 



Avsrag®, 1933-37 - 

127,040 

2,186 

9 KBSSS 3 M 

1,252 

1938 - 




971 


■BflPBflM 


W i W A •••■1 



1/ Quantity reported in dozens 1928-32 and in cases beginning 1933. 
7j Rot available. 


Rote.* 1 dozen beer s 1.125 gallons 

1 case 2 4 dozen beer * 4-5 gallons. 
1 liter a 0.264 gallons 
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Beert Exports (domestic produce) from Japan to principal markets other than 




I 




Includes Ceylon 1928-1933 
Mot separately reported* 
Mot available* 

Average 1934-37. 
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SAKE 

Sake, a^so known as rice wine, i6 distinctly a Japanese .'product. It is fermented and re- 
ferrented from rice by means of a special mold and contains from 12 to 18 percent alcohol* Its 
intoxicating effect is prompt, but of short duration. Sake is popular in the rural districts, 
but is being replaced by beer in the urban areas. 

Production of sake averaged 217 million gallons annually during 1928-32, 183 million gallons 
annually during 1933-37 and 209 million gallons in 1938. From 95 to 99 percent of the production 
is consumed within Japan proper. Exports, which have never exceeded 4 percent of production, 
have gone mainly to the colonies. However, exports to China increased during 1937-39. Imports 
of sake, if any, have been negligible. 

About 15 million bushels of rice or 4 to 5 percent of Japan's output, are required to make 
the average pre-war amounts of sake produced. It is reported that molasses (and perhaps tapioca) 
is a suitable substitute for rice in making sake. 


Saket Exports (domestic produce) from Japan to principal markets other than 

Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal 

countries 


All other 
countries 

K wan tun g 
Province 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


C 

Quantity (Koku . i/) 

1926- 

a,057 

9,171 

5,308 

5,191 

1,387 

1929 - 

17,612 

8,495 

4,009 

3,323 

1,785 

1930- 

15,856 

8,938 

3,254 

1,918 

1,746 

1931- 

13,251 

8,353 

2,027 

1,922 

949 

1932 - 

25.328 

18.180 

4.623 

1.716 

809 

Average, 1928-32 - 

18,621 

10,627 

3,844 

2,814 

1,335 

1933- 

25,284 

17,180 

2,297 

4,170 

1,637 

1934 - 

31,848 

17,999 

2,321 

5,053 

6,475 

1935 - 

30,046 

16,775 

3,111 

6,773 

3,387 

1936 - 

35,209 

18,356 

3,433 

9,092 

4-328 

1937- 


2^.536 


11.809 


Average, 1933-37 < 

36,677 


6,189 


3,939 

1938 - 

130,029 

28,460 



3,024 

1939 - 

81.670 






Value (1.000 yen) 

1928 - 


1,294 

168 


232 

1929 - 


1,197 

576 


321 

1930 - 


1,312 

460 

237 

281 

1931- 


1,132 

278 

233 

151 

19^2 - 

SSSIBrpfJSSBfea'fe 

2.370 . 

518 

198 

120 

Average, 1928-32 — 

2,548 

1,461 

520 

346 

221 

1933 - 

2,901 

2,033 

260 

369 

239 

1934 - 

3,586 

1,988 

215 

479 

904 

1935 —- 

3,276 

1,803 

319 

721 

433 

1936-- 

3,981 

2,035 

359 

974 

613 

1937 ---- 

_6.371_ 

2.576 

1.980 

1.246 

569 

Average, 1933-37 - 


2,087 

627 

758 

551 

1938 - 

■ OBflK 

3,031 

8,730 

1,994 

478 


IWujfviSM! 

SHKHrld WBS&& 



_564_ 


1/ Koku s 47*654 United States gallons. 
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Sake* Imports into Formosa and Korea from Japan, 1928-39 



Formosa 

Korea 

Tear 

Quantity j/ 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



1.000 yen 

Sho l/ 

1*000 

1928 - 

223,457 

2,162 

1,252,425 

1,401 

1929 - 

238,115 

2,239 

1 ,380,296 

1,578 

1930 - 

223,315 

2,114 

1,102,003 

1,230 

1931- 

217,738 

2,032 

1,128,836 

1,119 

1932 





Average 1928-32 - 


2,148 

1,213,869 

1,298 

1933 - 

2,333,210 

2,499 

1,095,339 

1,118 

1934 - 

2,864,669 

3,072 

1,453,621 

1,514 

1935 - 

2,737,834 

3,146 

1,556,229 

1,656 

1936 - 

3,488,273 

4,029 

1,290,534 

1,252 

1937- 



1*785.190 

1.983 

Average 1933-37 - 


3,341 

1 ,436,181 

1,505 

1938 - 


EED| 

2,202,238 

2,670 

-1S39 =============. 

Wrnmtmm. 

mr 7 M 

_2.628,i86_ 



Quantity reported dozen 1928-32 and in liter beginning 1933* 
1 Sh© - 0*4755 U.S. gallon* 


Hote*-Designation "dozen" for 1928-32 should be considered dozen liters* 
1 liter - 0*264 U*S* gallons* 

H H 
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COAL 

The coal In Japan is used largely in furnishing heat and power for industry, namely iron awl 
steel, railways, steam-powered Tassels, textiles, ceramics, chemicals, and food processing* Special 
coals are required for making coke, for making ooal gas, and for long-haul transportation, and Japan 
proper la deficient in the special metallurgical coals. Hydroelectric power and a small amount of 
petroleum are the only alternate sources of power in Japan proper* 

Total coal output in Japan has been steadily increasing since the early 1930's. Average sine 
production for the period 1933-36 was 36,900,000 tons. This figure is probably 10 to 20 percent 
higher than would have been the case if no subsidy and assistance had been given the Industry through 
governmental action. Japan proper is capable of producing about 85 to 90 percent of its total coal 
requirements. 

Imports into Japan proper for the period 1933-36 averaged about 4,600,000 tons, having a value 
of about 54 million yen. Approximately 70 percent of the imports came from Empire areas, namely 
Manchuria, Korea, Formosa, and Sakhalin. Imports of foreign coal originated largely In China and 
French Indochina. Special metallurgical coals, such as coking coals, form the moBt significant 
part of these imports. Requirements of this type are estimated to have been about 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 tons. 

Exports of ooal have been about 5 percent of domestic production. In the period 1933-37 these 
exporta averaged about 1,400,000 tons valued at about 19*3 million yen* About half the exports 
went to Empire areas. 

A fair level of peacetime industrial activity ih Japan would probably result in the consumption 
of about 30-35 million tons of coal annually. The dismemberment of the Bapire would not greatly 
alter the. import requirements of Japan proper] Japan, however, would lose about half its future coal 
reserves * The oessatlon of wartime activity will probably result in large scale unemployment in the 
coal industry, not only in Japan proper .but also in Empire areas. (See Special Industry Analysia on 
Coal.) 


Coalt General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 
other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


Tear 


All 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

countries 


Fr. Indo¬ 
china 

Csantung 

Asiatic 

Russia 

Manchuria 

(Manohukuo) 

Duanl 

ltr (Metric 

tons)___ 

2,778,744 
3 , 254,666 
2,692,836 
2,692,697 
9 716.146 

509,730 

607,838 

395,254 

376,5*7 

487,807 

421,676 

447,175 

154.248 

1,759,001 

2,016,181 

1,696,284 

1,765,715 

1.129.148 

96,627 

118,158 

111,406 

118,566 

115.359 

26,907 

19,931 

61,077 

101,295 

648.034 

7,892 

4,751 

7,139 

3,971 

1.831 

2^827,018 

407,265 

417,499 

1,713,366 

112,423 

171,448 

5,117 

3,495*950 

4,060,678 

4,048,806 

4,200,737 

4.426.417 

H 

470,088 

549,641 

748,892 

S3* 

41,012 

2,432 

1,620 

4,937 

4,289 

frh'iirrfl 

Iffi 

2,902 

1,386 

1,686 

4,046,518 

763,486 

696,892 

10,858 

86,370 


1,612 

3,741,661 

3,855,642 

1,646,964 

2,473,019 

"617,390 

613,391 

10,990 

711 

- 

1,462,924 

764,119 

3,393 

4,402 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 


Average, 1928-32 — 


1933 — 

1934 — 

1935 

1936 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 


1936 

1939 


Value (1,000 yen) 


1928 -- 

36,975 

6,128 

5,664 

23,288 

1,391 

389 

115 

I 929 - 

42,978 

7,322 

7,285 

26,378 

1,646 

291 

56 

1930 - 

34,203 

4,585 

5,990 

21,2£J 

1,509 

764 

94 

1931- 

28,268 

2,932 

5,106 

17,982 

1,246 

970 

32 

1932 - 

27.358 

2,719 

4*295 

12,902 

' 1,144 

6,277 

21 

Average, 1928-32 — 

mm 


5,668 


KM 


ti 

1933 - 

36,657 


6,037 

396 

1,939 

24,150 

31 

1934 - 

47,193 


7,106 

31 

2,670 

30,554 

14 

1935 - 

48,970 


9,793 

21 

618 

30,906 

22 

1936 - 

51,056 


11,656 

58 

87 

26,660 

- 

1937 - 

59.224 



60 

60 

29 r 958 

15 

Average, 1933-37 — 

48,620 

9,481 

9,485 

113 

1,075 

28,446 

20 

1938 - 


26,877 

12,108 

231 

- 

27,951 

_ 





16 

- 


- 
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Coke: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 



Principal countries 

All 

K' 

Netherlands 

IndieB 

United 

States 

China 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(M&nchukuo) 

other 

countries 


Quantity (Metric tons) 


1928 - 

5,656 

- 

- 

4,057 

2§T“ 

-38 


1929 - 

5,349 

- 

2 

1/ 3,141 

504 

y 

1,702 

1930 - 

2,056 

- 

3 

y 1,258 

595 

2/ 

200 

1931- 

3,382 

- 


1/ 2 

3,380 

2/ 

- 

1932 - 

2,198 

- 

- 

1 

1,057 

1,090 

50 

Average, 1923-32 — 


- 

1 



-3T— 

-5ZT 

1933 - 

4,500 


- 

318 

155 

4,027 

y 

1934- 

6,071 


V 

62 

y 

6,009 


1935- 

5,273 


4/ 

1,063 

64 

4,083 

- 

1936 - 

8,721 


65 

y 

68 

6,117 

- 

1937 - 

12,177 

WKlKSl 

1 


- 

4,220 

- 

Average, 1933-37 - 

g . 


mu 

289 

57 


i/ 

1938 - 

1939 --- 

. 20,601 
U. Z&06 

5,854 

5,805 

5 

y 

8,937 

y 


Value (1,000 yen) 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1 933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

111 

94 

48 

83 

55 

- 

1 1 1 

84 


1 

2 / 

y 

2 / 

28 

36 

27 

8 

1 

78 

— 

, 1 

34 

28 

2/ 

10 

123 

183 

162 

289 

700 

2 

105 

562 

m 

9 

3 

33 

y 

H 

no 

180 

126 

178 

138 

u 

Average, 1933-37 - 

1938 - 

1 939 - 

291 

-1341 






7 1,260 

U 6.619 

" 450 


y~ 


216 

y 


1/ Includes Manchuria. 2/ Hot separately reported. J/ Not available* 
ij Less than 1 ton. j>/ Country detail not available. 6 / Less than 500 yen. 


Coal: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


Metrie.ton 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

270,614 

2,675 

I 929 - 

285,142 

2,832 

1930 - 

239,712 

2,325 

1 93 1 - 

1 932 


3,061 

3.841 

Average, 1928-32 -— 

301,493 

2,947 

1933 - 

463,339 

4,549 

1934 - 

572,793 

6,003 

1935 - 

608,047 

6,460 

1936- 

638,391 

6,259 

1937 - 


6.795 

Average, 1933-37 - 

574,921 

6,013 

1938 - 

942,787 

11,792 

1939 - 

899,662 

14,258 


wm n 1 — 

_25*448_ 
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Coal dusts Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-18 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


Metric tons 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

74,947 

856 

1929 - 

38,013 

326 

1930 - 

35,190 

286 

1931- 

52,045 

365 

1932 - 

47,840 

328 

Irenage, 1928-32 -- 

49,607 

432 

1933 - 

101,856 

732 

1934 -- 

94,124 

739 

1935 - 

72,203 

660 

1936 - 

109,874 

987 

1937--- 

227,638 

2,095 

Average, 1933-37 —... 

121,139 

1,043 

1938 - 

386,675 ' 

4,985 


Coals Exports (domestic product) from Japan, by principal marietta, 
other than Korea, 1928-39 


All 

Principal countries 

All 

countries 

Hong 

Kong 

Straits 

Settlements 

Philippine 

Islands 

Chine 

Manchuria 

(llanchukuo) 

other 

countries 


Quantity (metric tona) 


1928 - 

1929 -- 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

2,184,961 

2,043,699 

2,130,945 

1,540,147 

1.387.904 

312,715 

345,526 

367,737 

312,830 

431.539 

■STfCfJ* 

172,267 

189,506 

144,947 

145,015 

156.188 

1,462,345 

1,202,800 

1,323,827 

833,590 

460.436 

1,524 

91,045 

62,826 

91,668 

88,706 

12A.1<K 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 --- 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 — 

1938 - 

1939 -- 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 ---- 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 — 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1,857,531 

354,069 

193,285 

161,585 

1,056,599 

305 

91,688 

1,560,192 

1,087,217 

1,018,826 

1,112,142 

1,027,615 

|g 

222,638 

237,280 

216,441 

274,978 

327,354 

163,219 

156,749 

189,333 

272,805 

250,130 

555,330 

256,172 

149,365 

108,686 

35,379 

1 

u 

61,B83 

57,130 

89,566 

24,276 

24.275 

1,161,199 

426,597 

255,738 

206,448 

220,986 

2 / 

51,426 


IlOCslI 

ism 


■ 29*23 

— 

33,105 
29.459 _ 

Value (1.000 yen) 

23,215 

21,783 

15,008 

13,450 

3,859 

4,211 

3,881 

3,124 

4,347 

1,994 

3,311 

2,538 

1,848 

2,431 

2,260 

2,353 

1,700 

1,583 

1.568 

12,555 

12,520 

7,455 

3,791 

9 

1,188 

785 

1,144 

989 

1.313 

19,594 

3,884 

2,424 

1,893 

10,307 

2 

1,084 

14,158 

10,376 

9,721 

10,356 

9.927 

| jjjl^ 

2,183 

2,503 

2,320 

2,806 

3,388 

1,652 

1,527 

1,683 

2,448 

2.423 

4,445 

2,015 

1,199 

828 

290 

H 

652 

693 

440 

251 

262 

10,908 

4,106 

2,640 

1,947 

1,755 

2/ 

460 

mm 

Bid 


1,953 

41 

HH*153 

mm 

512 

_504 


1/ Hot separately reported. 
2j Hot available. 

2/ Less than 500. 
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Coal: Imports Into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


Metric ton 

1*000 yen 

192a- 

332,372 

3,813 

1929 - 

344,262 

3,790 

1930 -— 

415,031 

4,417 

19 31- 

437,958 

4,177 

1932- 


A-08 5 

Average, 1928-32 - 

397,619 

4,056 

1933-:- 

565,359 

5,504 

1934- 

582,886 

6,194 

1935 - 

736,042 

8,008 

1936 - 

898,833 

10,120 

1937- 

911.293 

12.0^7 

Average, 1933-37 -- ■ ■ ■- ... - 

738,883 

8,377 

1938 - 

1,087,108 

20,421 

1939 - 

1,247,978 

28,432 



_36,327_ 


Coke: Imports Into Korea from Japan, 1926-40 


Year 

_ 

Quantity 

Value 


MsisLq top 

hSSSjas. 

1928 - 

4,874 

162 

1929 - 

4,496 

169 

1930 - 

5,666 

190 

1931- 

3,343 

90 

1932 -- 

7.968 


Average, 1928-32 —--- 

5,269 

161 

1933 - 

16,372 

356 

1934- 

30,565 

831 

1935 - 

35,589 

1,028 

1936 - 

48,221 

1,295 

1937 - 

42.922 


Average, 1933-37 - 

34,734 

938 

1938 - 

|iff 1 , 

1,752 

1939-- 


8,290 

1940 - 


_9^84__ 


POTTm 


The pottery Industry of Japan accounts normally for about 1/2 of 1 percent (1933-37 average mas 
100,000,000 yen) of national industrial production and l£ percent (the 1933-37 average was 
45,000,000 yen) of total Japanese exports* It is one of the four major Japanese ceramic industries 

and before the mar ordinarily employed about 60,000 workers. Table and kitchen articles constitute 
the bulk of total pottery production* 


Pottery production is a natural and economical industry in Japan. The relatively low-priced 
(4 to 5 cents an hour) and efficient labor gives the country a distinct advantage over nany other 
countries; ram materials are available in abundant quantities; and factory production meth od s are 
more advanced than in any other Asiatic country. The industry is composed of relatively few large 
factories, a considerable number of medium-eiaed, and thousands of msl.1 factories and h rm* shops. 

Japanese exports in 1937, amounting to over 56,000,000 yen, accounted for more than cue-fourth 
of the total value of international trade in thle commodity that year* They were equal to the 
pottery exports from the United Kingdom and considerably more than those from Germany* Imports of 
pottery into Japan have been negligible* 


The pottery industry of Japan, although not vital to its postwar economy, la nevertheless 
important* The control of this industry after the war, beoauae of amy danger of its war potential, 
does not appear to be neoeseary. (See Special Industry Analysis on Pottery.) 
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Producers goods of pottery (not Including firebrick}: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan,by principal markets, 1934-39 



Includes Burma prior to 1938 
Country detail not available 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE 

Japan proper bM become increasingly active in the manufacture of glaae end glasavare elnoe World 
War I end is now equipped to eemifeoture ell typea of flat glaee ae well ae glaee containere, optical 
and ophthalmic glaee* scientific, oheaical and medical glassware, and wore recently, fiber glass and 
photographic lenses* Many of theee iteae have an Important use In times of war* The industry com¬ 
prises 700 factories which employ about 27,000 people. In addition, there are many "household” 
shops scattered throughout the country which employ nany others) of these there is no accurate reoord 
available. The larger factories are mechanically equipped, whereas the smeller plants or "household” 
shops depend almost entirely on hand labor. Adequate raw materials, labojj and fuel are available 
locally. 

Production of glass and glassware In Japan increased in value from 40 mil lion yen in 1930 to over 
100 million yen in 1939* In 1937 the glass industry accounted for about one-half of 1 percent of the 
total Industrial production of Japan. By 1939* Japan had become practically self-sufficient in all 
types of glass. Imports had decreased froa 9 million yen in 1929 to about 4 million yen in 1937) 
Imports of many glass articles vara restricted in 1938 by governmental decree and consequently 
decreased rapidly thereafter. The principal imports of glass and glassware from Empire areas came 
froa Japanese controlled plants in Manchuria and Kvantung and oonaisted largely of uncolored sheet 
glass. Statistics show that a small amount of bottles wars imported froe Formosa. On the other 
hand, Japanese exports of glass and glassware have steadily increased. In 1929 they amounted to 
16 million yen, while in 1939 they had increased to 35 million yen) these figures include shipments 
to Korea which are not shown in the table. Imports into Korea from Japan increased froa 3.4 Billion 
yen In 1935 to 6.0 mill i on in 1938* Exports of glass and glassware in 1939 accounted for about 
1 percent of all Japanese exports in that year. Japan, before the war, exported over 30 percent of 
Its glass production. One-third of these exports went to Empire areas and the remainder largely to 
British India, China, the Netherlands Indies, and the United States. Japan's per capita consumption 
of glass and glassware is approximately one-tenth of that in the United States. 

As Japan proper possesses the principal glass facilities in southeastern Asia, it would seen 
logical that it should be allowed to continue the manufacture of glass after the war, not only to sup¬ 
ply the needs of its part of the world but also to rehabilitate itself. Such products could also 
serve as reparation payments to surrounding countries. On the other hand, the United Nations might 
encourage China in its desira to enter the glass industry so as to establish another source of glass 
and glassware for this area. If necessary, machines, skilled workmen, and technical knowledge might 
be supplied China through reparation payments from Japan to foster this development. (See Special 
Industry Analysis on fling gad glassware.) 

Glass and glass manufactures] Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, 1928-39 

Vote.- Does not include glass toys, buttons, and bracelets, included In other categories 

of Japanese statistics. 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

othmr 

countries 

Essea 

United 

States 

Fa 


Kwan- 

tung 

China 

Manchuria 

(lanchukuo) 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Value (1,000 yen) 

11 

3,829 

4*078 

2,882 

2,235 

4.101 

183 
277 
132 
97 
487 

1,693 

1,927 

1,089 

656 

611 

301 

75 

354 

593 

629 

382 

170 

330 

2,607 

2,455 

1,897 

i*8» 

803 

78 

88 

57 

24 

07 

3,299 

3,139 

2,864 

1,764 

o.Azn 

Average* 

1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 --- 

1937 - 

Average* 

1933-37 - 

1938 - 

1939 - 

— 

10,310 

3.425 

235 


mm 


BB 

69 

2.621 

15,327 

19*454 

23,337 

25,627 

33.572 

" 5,507 
5,565 
6*226 
5*817 
7.215 

800 

1,816 

2*309 

3,059 

4.543 

2,069 

1,939 

1,983 

2,206 

3,436 

756 

830 

1,048 

1,U4 

1.412 

481 

515 

637 

799 

1.180 

1,047 

1,191 

1,3»9 

1,319 

1.161 

422 

517 

698 

822 

1.170 



6,066 

ms 



722 

1,221 

766 

8.824 

wmSlvffl 1 

Hw , 'i>m 

HfVvls 

tS&M 

Wmum 

mm 

mm 

2,015 

2,935 

1,820 
_2,518 

8,614 

_B,A18— 


Includes Ceylon prior to 1934* and Burma prior to 1938. 
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DOLOMITE AND MAGNESITE 

Dolomite is a recognised mineral, normally composed of one part of magnesium carbonate and one part of calcium carbonate. 

It has numerous uses In Industry; the principal ones are as a flux and refractory in metal melting, for the manufacture of lime 
and cement, for the production of magnesium metal, and as a building stone. 

Magnesite is a carbonate of magnesium, containing magnesium oxide, carbon dioxide, iron, alumina, silica, and lime. Its 
principal uses are for the production of baslo refractory products, oxychloride cements, and magnesium metal. 

Production statistics for theso two products in Japan are not available. Deposits of dolomits are relatively widespread 
throughout Japan proper and production probably supplies a large part of domestic requirements. On the other hand, deposits of 
magnesite are insignificant and production, therefore, has bean negligible. 

Japanese trade statistics group dolomite and magnesite under one heading. Imports of these products have been increasing 
steadily; in 1939 they amounted to about 650 million It in. The imports were about equally divided between Kwantunf and Manchuria, 
with China supplying only negligible amounts. The lower unit values of ths imports from Kwantung would seem to indicate that they 
included a greater proportion of dolomite than the imports from Manchuria. Deposits of magnesite in Manchuria are very large. 
According to the latest official trade statistics of Manchuria, that country exported a total'of 122 million kin of dolomite and 
113 million kin of magnesite in 1936. Of these amounts, Japan received 118 million kin of dolomite and 86 million kin of 
magnesite. In that year, Japan's imports of these two commodities were reported at 256 million kin. 

Upon the defeat of Japan, the civilian requirements for thee# two products will be considerably less than during the war, 
and with respect to dolomite, domestic deposits may be sufficient to supply this demand. Japan, however, must relj upon imports 
of magnesite, unless it constructs sea-water n&gneeia plants utilising domestic dolomite. 


Dolomite end magnesitej Cenerel imports into Japan,by principal sources, 1928-39 


Tear 

all 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

1,540,224 

1,307,387 

y. 230,278 

2 / 

2,559 

1929 --- 

1,908,549 

1,555,417 

y. 350,606 

2 / 

2,526 

1930 - 

1,770,246 

1,476,924 

y 286,019 

2 / 

7,303 

1931- 

904,788 

723,033 

y 176,932 

y. 

4,823 

1932____ 




520 ,742 

6 r 17A 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1.454.508 

l f 136,906 

mmgmm 

S3965iiiV?»!lJtor*BEe(g 

2/ 

4 r 677 

1933 - 

1,830,330 

1,103,776 

_ 

721,751 

4,803 

1934 - 

1,902,035 

953,676 

- 

941,921 

6,436 

1935 - 

2,325,959 

1,036,579 

77,636 

1,203,548 

8,196 

1936 --- 

2,564,224 

1,347,763 

68 

1,210,324 

6,069 

1937 - 


1.686.218 

l r 667 

1 ■ 

8*177 

Average, 1933-37 - 

2 , 442,116 

1 , 225,602 

15,874 

1,193,903 

6,737 

1938 -—-—-—— 

., 4,501,293 

2 , 268,812 

2,000 

2,226,792 

3,6E9 

1939 --- 







Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

839 

6ie 


2 / 

24 

1929 --- 

1,071 

642 


2 / 

27 

1930 --™ 

898 

555 


y 

19 

1931- 

675 

329 


y 

26 

1932 - 

735 

188 

mrmm 

507 

40 

Average, 1928-32 - 

: 844 

466 

249 

y 

27 

1933 -- 

1,403 

261 



56 

1934 - 

1,689 

272 

, 


65 

1935 - 

2,295 

367 

114 


91 

1936 -— 

2,349 

553 

1/ 


65 

7937 - ■ ■ — 

3.484 


1 


RQ 

Average, 1933-37 - 

2,244 

445 

23 

1,703 

73 

1938 - 

,/ 6,0*7, 

1,278 

5 

4,740 

44 

1939 - 

y 9,712 






1/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Mot separately reported. 

2/ Mot available. 

A/ Country detail not available. 
Less than 500 yen. 
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CEMENT 


Coftent is essential to Japan's economy in both peacetime and wartime, being necessary to modern construction and such war uses 
as fortifications and airfields. Its production increased from about 50 million piculs in 1930 to 100 million in 1940, thus plac¬ 
ing Japan fourth or fifth among world producers. Despite this increase, the industry seldom operated at more than 50 percent of 
capacity, now estimated at about 250 million piculs annually. Imports into Jipan proper, practically all from Empire areas, of 
nhleh Korea was the most important, averaged about 1 million picule a year from 1928-32 and 1.7 million from 1933-37. Exports, 
including those to Korea, Formosa, Manchuria, and Kwantung, equalled about 15 to 18 percent of home production, and supplied s 
large part of the far eastern non-Empire deoand. Empire areas took slightly over half of all exports in recent prewar years, 
dsspite a huge increase in their production capacities, notably in Manchuria and Korea. If present production facilities in 
Manchuria and in Korea are left intact, they could possibly supply the major part of the postwar requirements In those areas. 
Formosa, however, with a capacity estimated at only 5 million piculs, will probably have to import a Urge part of its require¬ 
ments after the war. 

The postwar demand for cement in the Far East, including Japan, will probably exceed any previous demand, owing to the anti¬ 
cipated requirements for reconstruction purposes and for progress for industrial expansion in China and other areas. In view of 
Japan's Urge excess capacity it would appear that wren if a large part were destroyed, the country still night be able to produc e 
cement in amounts equal to or even greater than In prewar years. (See Special Industry Analysis on Cement .) 


Ceaenti Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 
Other 
oountries 

AsUtlc 

Russia 

letherlsndJrhe Straiti 

Indies pettlementi 

Kwantung 

British 

Indian/ 

Hong 

Kong 

Chins 

Manchuria 

(Manohukuo) 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1935- 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1928 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 -- 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 --- 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

<3 

uantlty (100 kin) 


• 

4,929,5*7 

6,423,854 

8,146,259 

7,428,140 

7,426,129 

12,479 

15,928 

29,889 

14,611 

29,742 

1,707,274 

2,426,850 

2,627,575 

1,771,633 

2,272,080 

918,515 

642,881 

1,228,187 

1,451,065 

663,430 

169,936 

234,307 

149,829 

89,048 

257,856 

258,899 

305,616 

621,824 

879,788 

1,171,239 

P 

214,890 

421,700 

672,859 

367,559 

278,704 

942 

1*593 

1,750 

1,042 

192,587 

1,013,802 

1,197,077 

1,183,465 

745,968 

754,510 

6,870,790 

20,530 

2 ,161,082 

980,816 

180,195 

647,473 

1,471,004 

391,142 

39,583 

978,965 

7,904,095 

8,998,422 

10,918,062 

10,702,749 

9,771,889 

16,338 

24,001 

3,095,471 

1,971,573 

3,209,592 

1,460,7)7 

876,073 

742,201 

816,301 

1,408,005 

674,689 

1,087,338 

1,409,923 

1,504,992 

1,363,242 

1,642,785 

3,684,807 

1,811,373 

1,786,646 

220,465 

1,095,558 

570,716 

286,423 

224,950 

249,072 

1,475,258 

1,037,250 

1,166,724 

915,181 

265,219 

428,670 

377,546 

372,627 

375,846 

220,827 

175,358 

150,283 

66*149 

66,185 

3,711 

934,662 
1,190,406 
1,967,171 
3,0a, 075 
2,831,756 

9,659,043 

1,663,395 

ggjjg 


1,829,215 

485,344 


355,103 

92,337 

1*993*015 

8,190,534 

11,642,755 

1/ 

1,570,993 

1,300,734 

■ 1 

763,186 

3,143*213 

89,666 

44,761 


1,260,996 

2,087,911 

572,580 

2,247,144 

3,363*797 

2,217*860 

Value (1,000 yen) 

6,885 

9,182 

10,066 

9,089 

8,545 

23 

24 
45 
20 
42 

2,367 

3,448 

3,263 

2,198 

2,600 

1,274 

913 

1,509 

1,800 

823 

242 

355 

186 

113 

299 

355 

429 

746 

1,038 

1,307 

891 

1,708 

2,008 

2,553 

2,047 

308 

604 

844 

483 

340 

1 

3 

2 

1 

253 

1,424 

1,698 

1,463 

883 

834 

8,753 

31 

2,775 

1,264 

239 

775 

> 

516 

52 

1,260 

7,395 

8,038 

8,082 

8,002 

6,836 

27 

30 

1,840 

1,254 

2,133 

1,368 

667 

549 

607 

1,046 

597 

765 

959 

995 

877 

1,824 

4,120 

2,001 

1,874 

286 

949 

419 

234 

170 

177 

1,214 

669 

716 

581 

151 

395 

264 

238 

251 

138 

205 

169 

66 

59 

13 

821 

935 

1,479 

2,211 

2,015 

7,671 

1,056 

847 

839 

2,021 

390 

666 


102 

1,493 


2/ 


352 

528 

904 

3,341 

65 

54 

1 

22 

911 

1,923 

625 

2,757 

2,333 

1,880 


1/ Includes Ceylon before 1934 and Burma before 1938. 
2/ Mot separately reported. 
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Cements Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 



Cements Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-39 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 


Average, 1933-37 
1938 - 


Quantity 


100 kin 


781,735 

617,942 

1,416,493 


737,404 


1,538,822 
1# 593,336 
2,187,496 
1,841,976 
3,249,787 


2,082,283 


2,650,094 


1,000 yen 


740 

903 

1,222 

848 

1,241 



Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 


Cements Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-39 


Quantity 


100 kin 


350,466 

864,160 

1,074,220 

796,388 

283*876 


673,822 


278,240 

86,679 

1,889,734 

4,019,740 

1,827,729 


1,620,424 


1,532,0*3 


Digitized by 


Google 


;/wji 



1,107 

427 


1,060 


387 

118 

2,797 

4,770 
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GRAPHITE 

Natural graphite Is elemental carton, dark gray to black In color, with a soft, unctuous feel 
and a metallic luster. Commercial designation divides it into crystalline lump, chip, and dust; 
crystalline flake; and amorphous lump, chip, and dust. Crystalline lump, chip, and flake graphite 
is used in the manufacture of metallurgical crucibles and other refractory products* Crystalline 
dust and flake dust and amorphous graphite are used for foundry facings, core washes, lubricants, 
paints, pencils, dry batteries, and shoe and stove polishes. 

Deposits of crystalline and amorphous graphite occur In several prefectures in Japan proper, 
but production before the war is known to have been small* Japan formerly depended upon ing>orte 
from Ceylon, Madagascar, and Korea to meet its requirements of graphite. Imports of graphite into 
Japan proper are not separately reported in the official statistics of that country. In the export 
Statistics of Ceylon, however, it is reported that 62,400 picul6 and 178,000 piculs of graphite were 
exported to Japan from that country in 1937 and 1939, respectively. Exports of graphite to Japan 
from Madagascar were 24,300 piculs in 1937 and 39,800 piculs in 1939. Korea produces both crystal¬ 
line and amorphous graphite, and its output normally accounts for about one-fifth of the world output. 
In 1939 that country exported 1,311,000 piculs of graphite, of which 1,211,000 piculs, or 92 percent, 
were shipped to Japan proper. In January 1941, the graphite industry of Korea was placed under the 
coipplete control of a quasi-government company which gave Japan full supervision over production, 
shipments, and prices. 

After the war, the civilian requirements for graphite may be met almost entirely from deposits of 
this mineral within Japan proper. 


Graphite: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-39 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1,000 yen 

1928 - 

358,365 

1,072 

1929 - 

384,857 

1,137 

1930 - 

325,840 

9a 

1931- 

229,057 

632 

1932 -- 

252,938 

635 

Average, 1928-32 - 

310,211 

883 

1933 - 

371,975 

957 

1934- 

443,758 

1,228 

1935- 

696,833 

2,068 

1936 - 

580,414 

1,999 

1937- 


2.007 

.Average, 1933-37 - 

544,391 

1,652 

1938 - 

790,620 


1939- 

1,210,549 

5,553 




ASBESTOS 

The asbestos products covered by the accompanying table on imports into Japan consist ofi 
{1} Crude asbestos in lump form; (2) long fiber asbestos or spinning grade; (3) mill fiber (shorter 
than spinning fibers) for use in cement asbestos building materials; and (4) waste in the form of 
powder or very short fibers for miscellaneous purposes. 

The-bulk of Japan* s requirements has been supplied by Imports from foreign countries and is 
mostly in the forms of lump, powder, or fiber. Negligible quantities of asbestos and manufactures 
are exported. spinning grades or asbestos are important in both peacetime and wartime as they are 
used in brake linings and clutch facings, electrical insulation, and steam packings. The shorter 
grades admixed with cement are used extensively in building construction and are also essential in 
the production of automotive and electrical equipment. 

Deposits of good quality asbestos (spinning fiber, 3/8 inch or longer) are unknown in Formosa 
and Japan proper and only negligible quantities of inferior grades have been produced. Deposits 
of asbestos do, however, exist in Korea. Korean trade statistics show exports to Japan valued at 
781,000 yen in 1939 and 835,000 yen in 1940. In the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the present war, Japan was securing some supplies of medium staple fiber from deposits that were 
reported as 1 considerable» in Manchuria and North China. 

If all supplies of asbestos were cut off from Japan proper after the war, certain substitutes 
such as glass fiber and mineral wool, would be available within Japan to replace imports and augment 
the smal l supply of inferior grades of Japanese asbestos. These would, however, be inferior to 
asbestos in the uses named above. 
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Asbestos in lump, powder or fiber; General imports into 
Japan by principal sources, 1928-39 


fear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Canada 

United 

States 

Rhodesia 

H 

floion of 

South 
Africa & 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo 

1923 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average,1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 -— 

Avera ge,1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average,1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

Quantity (100 kin) 

172,656 

171,837 

169,634 

120,691 

127,044 

9,299 

26,934 

59,061 

62,730 

53,711 

135,183 

130,022 

74,277 

27,058 

30,422 

■ 

353 

206 

1,202 

11,690 

13,006 

10,806 
5,072 
3,017 * 
5,902 
7,672 

i 

371 

mm 1 Tjrm 

1 77gM 

152,372 

43,347 

79,392 

u 

6,291 

6,494 

U 

16,774 

229,397 

341,911 

360,481 

436,242 

729,939 

78,917 

124,314 

158,433 

248,975 

503,997 

77,855 

99,076 

84,610 

63,575 

76,847 

n 

41,193 

44,239 

32,784 

36,790 

54.025 

HSEKSf! 

Ezzma 

Wk*M±m 

Km ir Mm 

■SftDt 

■amHP 

22,951 

61,232 

69,534 

69,576 

40.205 

419,594 

222,927 

80,393 

V 

41,806 

14,239 

1,539 

52,700 

WSSESi 

363,104 

35,616 

20,028 

11*398 

25,693 

1,923 

12,667 

Value (1,000 yen) 

2,306 

2,071 

1,866 

1,065 

1,446 

mm 

1,632 

1,500 

791 

235 

383 

■ 

11 

11 

23 

72 

176 

209 

75 

42 

63 

125 

% 

% 

7 

353 

192 

397 

181 

177 

1,751 

420 

908 

u 

59 

103 

u 

260 

3,342 

4,608 

4,914 

5,435 

9,001 

1,170 

1,378 

1,977 

3,005 

5,956 

1,026 

1,079 

943 

677 

878 

■ 

495 

776 

543 

462 

514 

■1 

18 

23 

37 

32 

36 

497 

1,121 

1,153 

972 

505 

5,460 

2,697 

921 

ID 

558 

267 

29 

850 

,7,549 

2 '9,424 

5,028 

613 

727 

105 

724 

34 

318 


17 Mot Including Asiatic Russia. 

2/ Classified as Cape Colony and Natal in 1928. 
Jj Mot separately reported. 
tj Mot available. 

*/ Country detail not available. 


BRICKS 

There are two general classifications of bricks-firebricks and structural bricks. Certain 
specialised types, such as acid-proof bricks, are also made, but the output is always relatively 
small. 


Firebricks are refractory or heat-resisting products used in metallurgical furnaces and other 
equipment operated at high temperatures. They are lndispensible to industrialized countries in 
both peacetime and wartime. Japan produced practically all the firebrick used in domestic industry 
before ihe war, and the import and export trade in this type brick was relatively small. Production 
of firebrick—exclusive of the output of steel companies producing refractory briok which is believed 
to have been sizable—was about 6 million piculs in 1937 and increased very greatly thereafter, 
probably doubling by 1940. Imports averaged 240,000 piculs valued at 750,000 yea in 1933-37, and 
were 422,000 piculs valued at 1.7 million yen in 1933, the largest imports for any year prior to the 
war. The only exports reported were to Korea; in years just before the war these increased so 
rapidly that Japan proper was on a net export basis in firebrick. Korea produces a large portion 
of its own needs of firebricks from local raw materials, but imports from Japan proper indicate con¬ 
siderable dependency on that souree. Korea *3 import requirements of firebrick could readily be 
obtained from the United States, if need be, or possibly from the Soviet Union. 

\ Clays suitable for the manufacture of structural building bricks , the types which undoubtedly 

predominate in the Korean import classification of "other bricks," are very widespread through¬ 
out the world (Korea is not an exception). Despite the imports from Japan, Korea could very likely 
supply all of its own requirements of building bricks. Transportation charges are a very important 
factor in delivered prices and proximity of a few Japanese brick plants to certain coastal markets 
in Korea, together with water transport, may account for the relatively small brick shipments to 
this Qnpire area. 

Japan 13 relatively independent of outside sources for the materials needed in making structural 
brioks, but indications are that the country relied to some extent on foreign sources of supply for 
a portion of its fire clay requirements, and to a large extent on foreign sources of supply for Its 
magnesite and chrome ore. Imports of clays—2.3 million piculs in 1935 and 6 million piculs in 
1939—increased steadily in the years before the war, but were never important in the total clay 
supply picture. It is not known, in faot, whether these clays were used entirely for making bricks, 
but it is believed that the bulk of the imports were so used. 
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Firebrick* Imports into Korea froei Japan, 1928-40 




Quantity 


100 kin 
108 
44 
183 
60 


51,762 

65,295 

236,653 

180,240 

181,389 


143,068 


525,485 

886,959 

1,016,234 


1.000 wn 

259 

122 

321 

122 

77 



Bricks, other than firebrick* Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 



1935 - 94,614 178 

1936 - 209,415 340 

1937 - 144,681 235 


Average, 1933-37 - 117,414 179 



FERTILIZERS 

Japan, a highly mountainous country with loss than 15 percent of its area in tilled land and 
with a population density approaching 500 persons per square mile, has relied on an extensive use 
of fertilisers in its endeavors to incraasa domestic crop yields. The farmers of Jepaa have 
depended largely upon compost, green manure, human and animal excrements, plant ashes, end other 
self-supplied materials to furnish the fertiliser elements required for the promotion of crop growth. 
During the period 1929-37, such noncommercial materials furnished approximately 53 percent of the 
nitrogen, 36 peroent of the phosphorus, and 77 peroent of the potassium consumed as fertiliser. 

The commercial fertiliser materials are of two classes—organic and inorganic. The organic 
materials are either of vegetable origin, such as soybean and cottonseed cakes, which are Imported 
extensively and are of value primarily for their nitrogen content, or of animal origin, such as 
fish scrap and bone meal, which are valued for both nitrogen and phosphorus. The inorganic mate¬ 
rials consist of nitrogenous compounds, principally ammonium sulfate, calcium cyanamide, and sodium 
nitrate! phosph&tlc materials, which are represented almost exclusively by superphosphates produced 
from phosphate rock} and potaesic fertilisers, which consist almost entirely of potassium sulfate 
and potassium chloride. 


To meet an ever-increasing demand for fertiliser nitrogen without a corresponding increas¬ 
ing dependence upon imports, Japan developed a large atmospheric nitrogen fixation indus try which 
supplies most of the ammonium sulfate and all the calcium cyanamide consumed, the rela¬ 

tively slight consumption of sodium nitrate continued to be net entirely by Imports. As Japan 
is not blessed with any appreciably large natural deposits of phosphates or of potassiun salts, 
concomitant increases in demands for phosphatic and potassio fertilisers had to be mat ty ’ 
increased imports of phosphate rock and potassiun salts. 

(See Special Industry Analyses on Phosphate Rock. Potassium Salts , and nitrogen .) 
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Oil cake - Total: General imports into Japai* by principal 
sources, other than Korea, 1923-39 
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Chloride of potash crudes General imports into Japan,by principal sources,1928-39 



1/ Country detail not available. 

Note.- No imports have been reported from Manchuria and only 7,600 kin from Kwantung (1931) 
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Mote*- Ho laports have been reported froa Manchuria and only 526,900 kin froa Kmntung (1932)* 























Phosphorites General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 
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Total fertilizers* Exports fro* Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Average, 1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 - 

1938 - 

1939 - 

19 


1/ Excluding fish meal. 


Quantity 


IDO kin 


2,060,807 

2,414,855 

2,519,594 

2,910,950 

5,061,916 


2,993,624 


4,460,612 

6,265,552 

7,104,868 

8,057,510 

7,396,064 


9,324,534 

7,927,067 


iPilM 


1.000 yen 
7,100 
9,847 
9,573 
8,346 
18,434 


10,660 



Sulfate of aanonias Exports fro* Korea to Japan, 1930-40 


Average, 1930-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 


Quantity 


100 kin 


522,932 

887,670 

2,127,722 


1,179,4a 


1,691,414 

1,833,014 

1,656,163 

1,351,927 

943,059 


1,495,115 



9,814 

10,767 

11,132 

8,856 

5,837 


9,281 



Hot separately classified prior to 1930. 


Sulfate phosphate of ammonias Exports from Korea to Japan, 1935-40 



Quantity 


100 kin 

469,577 

698,242 

745,681 


637,833 


541,872 

684,800 


3,788 

5,236 

5,925 


4,983 


5,260 

6.717 


Not separately classified prior to 1935. 
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Bean cake3 Exports fro® Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

120,248 

485,873 

297,746 

299,333 

156,560 

1.000 yen 

514 

2,094 

1,229 

601 

505 



1041 

- 


271,952 

989 

IOIQ ... - 

459,556 

1,486,970 

1,450,855 

2,050,109 

687,708 

1,689 

4,546 

5,951 

8,734 

3,278 

mu 





1,227,040 

4,840 


452,540 

534,713 

70.062 

2,481 

3 ’i!i 


XJJJ ------- 

194Q =====-Tr--z 


Other fertilisers 1 Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 

1028 . . 

100 kin 

1,261,974 

1,058,711 

757,798 

1,119,237 

_1*369,488_ 

1.000 yen 

’’ 2,013 

1,855 

1,242 

1,186 

5.042 



1931 - 


1,233,442 

2,268 


1,669,322 

2,091,432 

2,023,005 

2,312,445 

__2J01,39.1_ 

4,023 

5,777 

3,515 

5,868 

7,842 

X/JJ . — 

lQOi . _ ... . 

loot; , _ - . • - . - 

■ - 




2,159,519 

5,405 

loirt . 

3,018,922 

2,636,176 

l!7%:392 

9,478 

m 


X'ijrj 

16/n 
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Fish refuse: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1,000 yen 

1928 --- 

678,585 

4,573 

1929 - 

870,271 

5,898 

1930 -- 

941,118 

4,202 

1931 - 

604,710 

2,457 

1932 - 

808,146 

3,501 

Average, 1928-32 —-— 

780,566 

4,126 

1933 .... 

640,>20 

3,224 

1934 --—- 

854,136 

4,099 

1935- 

1,505,268 

7,620 

1936 —-—- 

1,644,787 

9,696 

1937 -_►— _ - — 



Average, 1933-37 - 

1,392,547 

7,886 

1938 - 


14,821 

1939 —-----— 


18,944 



22.262 



l/ Not separately classified prior to 1931* 


Other fertilizers:^* Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1,000 yen 

1928 U - 

871,366 

3,140 

1929 y. -—- 

1,171,034 

5,167 

1930 y - 

1,578,186 

6,325 

1931 - 

551,080 

2,3H 

1932 - 

762,973 

2,357 

Average, 1928-32 — —- 

2/ 

2/ 

1933 - 

971,633 

3,902 

1934 - - 

1,791,740 

8,184 

1935 -—- 

2,205,051 

10,026 


2,825,378 

15,951 

1937 —--- 

2.174.627 

10.775 

Average, 1933-37 --- - 

1 , 993,686 

9,768 

I 938 - 

2,259,781 

14,276 

1939 - 

1,084,637 

7,155 

1940 - 

387,362 

2,659 


l/ other than "sulfate of ammonia"and "superphosphate of lime." 
2/ Includes "superphosphate of lime." 

2/ Comparable figures not available. 


1^ Original from 
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Sulphate of ammonias Imports Into Korea from Japan* 1928-40 



Quantity 


100 kin 

835*477 

1,310,255 

1,043,855 

375,635 

299,148 


772,874 


364,882 

618,867 

559,505 

1,123,753 


678,430 


094,270 

493,892 




Value 


1,000 m 

7,210 

10,479 

6,503 

1,943 

1,237 


5,474 


2,103 

3,914 

3,672 

7,866 


4,335 


5,603 

3,066 




Sulphate of ammonium, crudes Imports into Formosa, from Japan, 1928-39 



inn n* 

129,871 

247,888 

354,023 

314,279 


374,182 


672,547 
848,802 
1,162,033 
1,910,061 
2,288 


2,598,504 


Value 


LtOOOjQfi 

1,064 

1,815 

1,698 

1,374 



1/ Quantity reported in kilograms beginning 1933 and e on v erted to kin on the basis of 1 kilogram 
to 1.66674 kin. 



1936 -- 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 


Manures: Total imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 


Quantity A 


100 kin 


1,133,264 

1,164,072 

1,271,340 

1,291,350 

1,996,608 


1,371,327 


2,230,062 

2,836,713 

3,415,270 

4,037,360 




3,488,743 


5,465,759 


Value 


4,692 

5,170 

4,733 

4,317 

6,876 


5,158 


9,249 

12,516 

17,609 

21,503 


34,166 


1/ Quantity reported in kilograms beginning 1933. 
2/ Hot available. 
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SODA ASH AND CAUSTIC SODA 

Both soda ash and caustic Boda are made in Japan from salt--most of which is Imported. A large part of the 
output of soda ash is converted to caustic soda, and the caustic soda thuB produced constitutes Bore half 0 f the 

total output of caustic soda—the remainder Deing made directly from salt by electrolysis. Production of soda ash 
increased from about 30,000 metric tons in 1928 to nearly 380,000 in 1937} and that of caustic soda approximately from 
29,0m metric tone in 1928 to 440,000 in 1938. 

Although production increased enormously and imports (principally from non-tmplre areas) declined to the point 
where they no longer represented an important part of consumption, it cannot correctly bo deduced that Japan ham become 
largely self-sufficient in the production of alkalis because the growth of the alkal< industry in Japan is dependent in 
great measure on imported raw material. Should Japan bo denied imports of soda ash and caustic soda, it would haws 
little effect on the Japanese economy so long as Japan were able to operate its alk*M industry unhampered as in the 
past. If, however, Japan should also be denied imports of Balt and consequently be dependent solely on domestic salt 
production which might reach an estimated maximum of 800,000 to 900,000 metric tons annually, the alkali industry 
mould be doomed almost to extinction, even provided the annual import requirements of salt for uses other than the 
manufacture of chemicals (about 800,000 metric tons) were met in some degree. (See Special Industry Analysis on 

Sate. Aftk-aad ilatta&lsJfrfr*) 

Soda ash: -V General imports into Japan, by principal markets, 1934-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

411 

other 

countries 

Great 

Britain 

united 

States 

China 

Kw&ntung 

mancnuria 

(Manchukuo) 

1934 -— 

1936 - 

1937 --- 

Average, 1934-37 ——-— 

1939 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

Average, 1934-37 - 

1938 - 

Quantity (100 kin) 

274,770 

286,798 

289,995 

482.997 

188,542 
260,214 
241,409 
_350,402 


12,633 
16,169 
27,442 
_30,477 

1 

2.017 

20,177 

8,660 

1 

333,640 

260,142 

44,091 

21,693 


504 

7,210 

1Hon 

211 

8,535 

- 

316,500 

U 

_ .... 

2 

Value (1,000 yen) 

i8B53l 

twmSSSM 

894 

1,225 

1,112 

1.621 

246 

16 

90 

443 

67 

94 

uo 

144 

u ’ 

10 

103 

29 

U 

1,556 

1,213 

199 

109 

_ u 

2 

33 

*/ i>783 
i/ 2.246 

1 

40 

- 

1,742 

u 

u 


y Not separately classified prior to 1934- 
y Less than 100 kin. 
y Country detail not available. 
y Less than 500 yen. 


Natural soda ashi A/ General imports into Japan, 
by principal sources, 1934-39 


Year 

All countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika 

China 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1934 - 

340,318 

294,865 

34,392 

11,061 

1935 --— 

350,932 

344,661 

2,036 

4,235 

1936 - 

390,9% 

390,472 

504 

_ 

1937 - 

285,469 

281.236 



Average, 1934-37 - 

341,924 

327,809 

10,291 

3,824 

1938 - 

33,989 

33,989 

- 

_ 

1939- 

- 


_ • 

_ 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1934- 

1,491 

1,261 

180 

50 

1935 - 

1,210 

1,178 

12 

20 

I936 —-•—•—--——■——— 

1,283 

1,281 

2 

- 

1937 -- 

864 

844 

20 


Average, 1934-37 —-- 

1,212 

1,141 

54 

17 

1938 - 

154 

154 

- . 

- 

1939 

- 

— 

- 

— 


y Not separately classified prior to 1934. 


• Note.- There were no imports from Manchuria during this period. 
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Cauatie •oflHUfrudM Qnunl imports l>to Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 






Tear 

All countries 

Great Britain 

United States 

Russia i/ 

countries 


( 

luanUtv (100 kin) 


976,547 

706,499 

626,525 

693,257 

469,757 

550,786 

316,720 

«M A*TK 

* ? 360,136 

• W9 51 ft 


65,625 

a 111 


O 1AA 


246,651 

294,276 


25,179 

8,883 



110,071 


331,660 



o, r)f 

T 

Average, 1928-32 

694,509 

353,614 

280,522 

38,807 

21,566 



114,604 
i/n e*3z 

74,691 

22,016 

KO 19Q 

18,664 

2,365 




tmfmmmmm 

J79 02a 

03 



* 1 *,749 
125,628 
277.827 

67,327 

3.79,316 


160 








Average, 1933-37 

271,194 

186,368 

80,536 

4,206 

84 


4 lft 

536 

1 sas 



1939 - - 





▼nine (1.000 yon) 



2 KOO 

V 151 




4,3*7 

2,532 

9 lil 

3,297 

2,094 

2,274 

1.028 

AO 

AA 


07 





337 


EmvHHHHi 

®*4 

57 

1 

Average, 1928-32 

5,656 

2,803 

2,369 

306 

178 

ion 

1,994 

1,526 

9 on 

1,062 

1,269 

99Qrt 

756 

226 

623 

712 

l r lft2 

176 

23 



A 

|f 


|f 

1,650 

\u.n 

QV2 



■ L- 

734 

2.058 



Average, 1933-37 

2,305 

1,523 

740 

40 

2 


34 

_ 2/2/. _ 

6 

28 

_ 



1939.--- 





Doaa not Include Asia tie Russia. 


y Country detail not available, 
j/ Lass than 500 yma. 

Hots.- Mo Imports were reported from Kwantung or.Manchuria during this period. 


Soda ash 1/s Exports (domestic product) from Japan, by principal markets, 1934-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Kwantung 

British 
[ India 2/ 

fatherlands 

Indies 

. Argentina 

Braiil 

China 

< ManchurU 

(Manehukuo) 

1934 - 

1935 - —- ■- 

1936 --- 

1937 -- 

Quantity (100 kin) 

256,710 

508,687 

456,668 

204,851 

46,542 

155,673 

151,064 

76.186 

106,827 

114,209 

43,615 

44.159 

5,152 

10,968 

13,496 

ll t 027 

31,113 

20,930 

32,575 

11.611 

2,591 

Z-6T6 

37,731 

111,667 

32,548 

/.Are 

U,093 

36,226 

55,390 

V*7_ VIA 

18,252 

59,014 

125,389 

Average, 1934-37 

1938 - 

1939 -, 

1934 --- i 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1934-37 

1938 - 

1939 —- 

356,730 

107,366 

moss 

10,161 

W. a 

■sea 

BE3 

maem 

56^914 


1,307 

8 

678 

3,332 

- 

73,066 

mm 

3,287 

▼alias (1 

,000 yen)___ 

1,194 ! 
2,258 
1,748 
833 

238 j 
727 

638 

329 

481 1 
454 
157 ! 

155 ! 

27 

50 

58 

54 

131 

98 

111 

39 

m 

172 

498 

116 

17 

57 

162 

203 

113 

88 

269 

456 

*7 

1,508 

483 

312 

47 

95 

11 

201 

134 

223 


HI 

V 

4 

15 

-. 

491 

16 

20 


y Before 1934, included in "Other drugs, chemicals, eto." 
2/ Includes Burma before 1938. 

1/ Country detail not available. 
jj Less than 500 yen. 
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SALT 

Japan’s production of salt hue varied between 500,000 and 700.000 metric tons annually since 1928. Consumption increased 
from 900,000 to 2,100,000 metric tone in the same period. Maximum exports (in 1932) accounted for 1.5 percent of the total 
amount available from production and imports. Consumption, therefore, has been supplied in increasing proportion by larger 
imports. In 1928, imports supplied 30 percent of consumptions in 1938, 77 percent. They have been principally from countries 
othsr than Empire areas and, beginning with 1933, have in each year, except in 1937, been from 2 to 2.5 times as great as imports 

from Empire areas. 

If, after the conclusion of hostilities, Japan were to be prevented from Importing salt there is little doubt but that its 
national economy would suffer materially. Maximum production might reach between 800,000 and 900,000 metric tons a year. 
Although this was more than before the war it would be insufficient to meet the requirements of a severely curtailed chemical 
industry and also provide for other uses. The chemical Industry is reported to have consumed about 1,200,000 metric tons in 
1938 and other uses about 800,000 tons. (See Special Industry Analysis on Salt*} 


Salt: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, othsr than Formosa, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 


All other 
countries 

Kwanttsag 

China 

Egypt 

Italian 

Somaliland 

Eritrea 

Turkey 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


_Qy 

sntity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

3,787,998 

930,420 

2,383,062 

163,603 


- 

- 

- 

310,913 

1929 - 

4,776,797 

L, 542,765 

2,869,198 

190,226 


- 

- 

- 

174,608 

1930 - 

5,118,832 

*,167,409 

2,684,919 

27,531 


- 

- 

- 

238,973 

1931- 

6,175,756 

5,476,232 

1,822,210 

258,351 

Wmym 

y 

- 

- 

„, 618,963 

1932 ■ i .... 


2.590.542 


■rcmtiT* 


y 

_ 



Average, 1928-32 

5,106,672 

*,141,474 

2,399,530 


21 

y 

- 


2 / 

1933 - 

ia,W,*96 

!,352,403 

2,220,631 

1,101,448 

1/ 

1/ 

ms 

T~F IB 


1934- 

17,941,312 

*,788,312 

2,900,804 

1,941,210 

u 

u 

- 

1,902,268 

y 8,408,71$ 

1935 - 

17,558,225 

>,035,960 

2,913,640 

2,100,599 

2,872,452 

2,147,862 

- 

1,036,840 

3,450,872 

1936 -- 

22,039,941 

1,177,932 

4,250,669 

1,462,248 

3,517,317 

1,344,149 


2,021,934 

3,498,424 

1937- 

28,148,491 

1. 671,933 

6,613,104 

2,546,812 

2,529,905 

1,397,122 

IMtlfCEJ 

1.789.779 

4,364,939 

Average, 1983-37 

20,095,053 


3,779,770 

1,830,463 

aggEai 

6^1,629,711 

600,433 

1,480,996 

5,636,321 

1938 -- 

1939 - 









3,399,411 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 


1,071 

1,791 

298 

- 

- 

- 

. 

572 

1929 - 


1,647 

1,970 

415 

- 

- 

- 

- 

383 

1930 - 


1,823 

1,689 

51 


- 

- 

- 

422 

1931- 


2,500 

1,096 

157 

y 

y 

- 

- 

. 527 

1932 - 

SmttTS 

2.222 

1.312 


1/ 

1/ 

_ 


2/ 1.562 

Average, 1928-32 

4,393 

1,852 

1,572 

276 

y 

y 

- 

- 

y 

1933-- 

11,709 

2,335 

1,584 

853 

V 

1/ 

- 

481 

y. 6,456 

1934- 

14,839 

2,719 

2,386 

1,547 

y 

1 / 

- 

1,476 

y 6,711 

1935 - 

14,540 

2,872 

2,433 

1,698 

2,357 

1,687 

- 

738 

2,755 

1936 - 

17,761 

3,714 

3,084 

1,200 

2,879 

1,057 

1,368 

1,330 

3,129 

1937- 

28,911 

6,902 

4,615 

3,960 

2,608 

1,829 

1,731 

1,303 

5,963 

Average, 1933-37 

17,552 

3,708 

2,820 

1,852 


>21221 

620 

1,066 

5,003 

1938 - 


7,253 

8,395 

2,169 

3,216 

2,270 

1,247 

660 

5,080 












1/ Hot available, included with imports from East Africa. 

2/ Includes imports as follows from East Afrioa (includes Eritrea and Italian Somaliland), 1932 - 1,301,343 hundred kin valued at 


790 thousand yen, 1933 - 6,163,151 hundred kin valued at A,495 thousand yen, 1934 - 6*024,046 hundred kin valued at 4,835 thousand 
yen. 

2/ Mot available. 
y Average 1935-37. 

2J Country detail not available. 


Salt: Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 


Tear 

Quantity i/ 

Value 


mm 

hSBSLm 

1928 - 

718,661 

618 

1929 - 

1,068,667 

682 

1930 --- 

1,039,090 

744 

1931- 

1,699.550 

1,022 

1932- 


858 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1,194,986 

785 

I933- 

1,576,229 

989 

1934 - 

1,384,823 

935 

1935- 

1,479,598 

891 

1936 - 

1,555,245 

967 

1937- 



Average, 1933-37 - 

1,533,083 

964 

1938 - 

2,993,687 

1,6a 


1/ Beginning 1933, quantity reported In kilograms has been converted to kin on the basis of 1 kilogram equal to 1.6667 kin. 
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DIES 

Dyes, considered as a group, include a wide variety of colors (chiefly synthetic) of every conceivable shade. 

They are used in coloring all types of textiles and miscellaneous products. The direct military importance of this 
commodity is chiefly due to the fact that dye manufacturing technology and equipment can readily be adapted to the 
manufacture of explosive©, war gasses, and many other products of warfare. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, Japan was the fourth or fifth largest dye producing country of the world. In 1939 
(the last year for which figures are available) production of synthetic coal-tar dyes reached a record level of 
62,804,000 pounds (28,488 metric tons),^Lusd at 68 m il l io n ym, compared with the 1930 production of 1,153,000 pounds 
(7,781 metric tons) , valued at 12 million yen. The average unit value of Japanese domestically produced dyes was 
the lowest unit value of those of any producing country. Ihle low unit value is explained by the fact that the major 
part of production consisted of the cheap bulk colors such as indigo and the sulfur dyes. Dye exports from Japan 

consisted principally of these kinds of dyes. 

Despite the vast gains recently made in the volume of production, the Japanese were never able to attain self- 
sufficiency in all types of dyes. In peacetime large quantities of the higher-priced colors were imported. Japanese 
imports from Bnpire Areas were normally very small and consisted chiefly of vegetable dyes such as natural indigo and 
turmeric. 

Dyee are of great Importance to the economy of Japan, as they are needed to finish the product of the textile 
industry, which, of course occupies a very important position both in world production and exports. Host of the 
textiles exported were made with the high priced dyes. (See Special Industry Analysis on Dy«B.) 


Dyes-totali General imports Into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

_ 

Germany 

Switserland 

United 

States 

France 

United 

Kingdom 


Quantity (metric tone) 

3,443 

3,194 

1,993 

2,504 

2.430 

1,666 

1,483 

595 

1,111 

1.206 

412 

387 

380 

375 

353 _ 

Mg 

416 

444 

364 

510 

398 

mm 

11 

52 

65 

59 

46 


x v; 


1932 -- 


2„7n 


381 

519 

426 

128 

47 



1,347 

1,572 

1,830 

2,385 

2,654 

666 

749 

914 

1,166 

1,630 

132 

128 

157 

151 

200 

201 

310 

302 

795 

425 

308 

364 

403 

256 

375 

21 

9 

30 

9 

11 

19 

12 

24 

8 

13 

1933 - 





1,958 

1,025 

154 

407 

341 

16 

15 



139 

34 

85 

r 256 

2 

11 

1 jjo - ■■ ■ “ 

1939 - 


Value (1,000 yen) 

■1 

6,823 

5,363 

2,588 

4,100 

4,991 

1,498 

1,511 

1,521 

1,428 

2,020 

1,006 

1,275 

1,334 

1,050 

1,218 

571 

819 

371 

731 

869 

433 

171 

54 

35 

100 

51 

136 

186 

208 

273 


1/-./ 


X/jX 

1932 -- 


8,547 

^ T7m 

WKEfM 

1,177 

572 

159 

171 


8,484 

9,667 

9,992 

11,766 

17.339 

5,252 

6,007 

5,791 

7,025 

12.356 

1,236 

1,336 

1,790 

1,660 

2.227 

959 
1,242 
1,496 
2,44 2 
2.005 

864 

938 

786 

586 

694 

49 

47 

60 

24 

25 

124 

97 

69 

29 

32 



1/33 



11,450 

7,286 

1,650 

1,629 

774 

a 

70 


1/ 3,084 
y 3,674 

1,716 

477 

392 

452 

19 

28 




y Country detail not available. 


Note.- Imports from Manchuria and Kw&ntung have not amounted to as much as one-half a ton or been valued as such 
as 500 yen in any year. 
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Dyes-total: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 



All 

countries 


Principal c ountries _ All 

” ~ Manchuria other 

1 / I Kwantung (Manchukuo) countries 


1928 - 

1929 -- 

1930 - 

1931 -— 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 —- 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 - 

1938 -- 






4i 

.567 

395 

4] 

.739 

610 

6j 

.585 

586 

3, 

.730 

523 




6,903 

4,351 

525 

IKKli 

2,790 

175 


580 

369 

823 

509 

1,522 


Value (1,000 


13 



25 

51 

470 

233 

875 

222 

996 

366 

813 

677 

1,027 

913 

836 

482 

427 

1,899 



TANNING MATERIALS AND EXTRACTS 


Tanning materials and extracts are consumed in Japan not only for tanning purposes but also to 
prevent decay of fish nets and as a mordant in dyeing operations* Domestic production of tanning 
materials i9 so small in Japan that it is very largely dependent or. foreign sources to meet its re¬ 
quirements. Production of tanning materials from natural substances such as gall nuts, oak and 
larch bark, and the like, reportedly had declined in recent years and strenuous efforts were made to 
increase the production of synthetic or substitute tanning extracts. In 1938, Japanese production 
amounted, however, to only about 1 million kin with a value of 1 million yen. The sharply increased 
imports of tanning materials indicates also that these efforts were not very successful. Imports in 
earlier years had been considerably smaller and required relatively modest amounts of exdiange. 

Outstandingly the most important tanning extract imported is quebracho extract from Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. The other principal tanning materials imported by Japan include wattle bark 
from South Africa, Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika; wyrobolane from Southeastern Asia and oak bark 
and nut galls from China, Hong Kong, and British India* Other products include catechu (cutch) and 
gambler extracts from British Borneo and the Straits Settlements. Because production of tanning 
materials and tanning extracts is so small and exports are nil, imports for all practical purposes may 
be considered as apparent consumption. 


(See Special Industry Analysis on Hides and Skins, Tanning Materials, etc .) 
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Tanning materials: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Union of 
South , 

Africa 

China 

Kenya ^ 
Uganda, 
Tanganyika 

British 
India 2/ 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928- 

196,891 

116,756 

21,085 

5,450 

18,214 

35,386 

1929 - 

176,969 

102,923 

y 14,769 

4,380 

18,542 

36,355 

1930 - 

198,595 

144,229 

y. 17,422 

3,068 

22,256 

11,620 

1931- 

206,600 

154,110 

y 22,217 

5,115 

18,753 

6,405 

1932 - 

185,821 

81,098 

14,645 

49,794 

29,055 

11,229 

Average, 1928-32 — 

192,975 

119,823 

18,028 

13,561 

21,364 

20,199 

1933 - 

229,966 

106,418 

14,608 

67,064 

30,954 


1934 -- 

212,593 

150,328 

22,266 

8,487 

22,962 


1935 -- 

232,368 

151,111 

34,199 

18,247 

19,602 


1936- 

223,75* 

151,792 

24,664 

16,074 

17,261 

13,964 

1937 - 

287,758 

189,287 

16,051 

- 

28,264 

19,360 

34,796 

Average, 1933-37 — 

237,288 

149,787 

22,358 

27,627 

22,028 

15,485 

1938 - 

, 277,144 


7,472 


42,557 


1939 - 

5/ 445,991 

wm 


mm 


M 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

1,843 

878 

y 410 

84 

105 

366 

1929 - 

1,603 

819 

y 308 

50 

106 

320 

1930 - 

1.644 

1,004 

y a 9 

24 

121 

76 

1931-- 

1,556 

919 

y 478 

23 

72 

64 

1932 - 

1,377 

528 

330 

298 

127 

94 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1,605 

830 

389 

96 

106 

184 

1933 - 

2,147 

891 

427 

514 

196 

119 

1934- 

2,093 

1,121 

700 

61 

118 

93 

1935- 

2,327 

1,125 

836 

136 

96 

134 

1936 - 

1,884 

1,075 

498 

113 

78 

120 

1937 - 

2,715 

1,673 

406 

247 

104 

285 

Average, 1933-37 — 

2,233 

1,177 

574 

214 

118 

150 

1938 - 

*/ 2,898 

1,807 

325 

297 

Kg 

207 

1939 - 

* 4,659 




m 



y Classified as "Caps Colony and Natal" in 1928. 

2/ Classified is "last Africa" in 1928-33* of which the bulk of inports were from Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika. 

}J Includes Ceylon prior to 1934 and Burma prior to 1938. 

V Includes Hanohnria. 

2/ Country detail not available. 

Note.- the only reoorded imports from Manchuria during this period were 1,500 kin in 1933. 
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Tanning extracts! General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 




Principal countries 


Union of Briti8h 

*/ Borneo 
Africa ±t 



All 
other 
. countries 


1928 - 

1929 ■— - ■ 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 




9,429 

17,416 

15,622 

22,469 



123 

13,521 

Ar46,504 

187 

20,075 

i/44,673 

*1,459 

15,570 

31,744 

340 

1Q>591 

31,173 


'WlflJYJ 




15,169 


103,234 

95,107 

120,552 

149,361 


VtnfriW Ki/Ril: ffl 



13,097 

17,385 

15,587 

22,81b 


'jsmaam 



245,790 

135,187 

36,387 

18,875 

■EZEa 

214,578 

25,265 

17,300 


16,926 


7,343 


16,521 


6,056 


\KWtrr. 


34,683 


18,279 

31,390 

23,177 

18,842 




21,894 


4,U1 


1937 - 

Average, 1933-3' 

1938 - 

1939 - 


1928 -- 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 --- 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 --—— 


1/ Classified as "Cape Colony and Natal" in 1928. 

2/ Classified as "East Africa" 1928-33, of which the bulk of imports were from Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika. 

Not separately reported. 

jj Inoludes imports from Netherlands Indies 16,775 hundred kin valued at 277 thousand yen 5 a 
1928, and 18,909 hundred kin valued at 384 thousand yen in 1929* 

5/ Average, 1930-32. 

6/ Country detail not available. 

Note.- No Imports have been reported from Manchuria during this period. 



4,283 

2,362 

606 

331 

274 

,/ 5,548 
■='11,274 

4,425 

489 

305 

131 


CAMPHOR AND CAMPHOR OIL 

Natural camphor and camphor oil are products obtained by distillation from the camphor tree 

wood. 

Camphor, which la also produced aynthetloaUy from turpentine in Europe and the United States, 
is chiefly used aa a plasticiser of nitrocellulose (pyroxylin) and to a lesser extent in medicinals 
and miscellaneous household Items. Camphor oil, which is probably one of the worlds most 
important essential oils, la further processed and yields principals that are used in certain 
medicines, perfumes, flavors, insecticides, solvents for certain paints and lacquers, and other 
items. 

The world's moat important source of camphor trees is Formosa, although some are also to be 
found in Japan proper and in China. In the Japanese Etapire, production of natural camphor and 
camphor oil are Government monopolies. Hie loss of Formosa to Japan will break the monopoly that 
has been held by Japan for a number of years. 

In the Japanese Empire, production of camphor and camphor oil are estimated at between 15 to 
20 million pounds each annually. Japan proper (not including Formosa) normally consumed large 

3 uantitles.of camphor, and during the.postwar period,will probably require its entire,output besides 
om® Imports, IF the manufacture of nitrocellulose plastics Is permitted. Nitrocellulose can how¬ 
ever. quite easily be made into explosives. (See Special Industry Analysis on Camphor and Camphor 
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Camphor: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan,by principal markets, 1928-39 
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Includes Ceylon prior to 1934,and Burma prior to 1938 
Not separately reported. 

Not available. 

Average, 1934-37. 

Leas than 500 yen. 














oils Export* (domestic produce) from Japan, toy principal countries, 1928-39 
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Camphor (crude and refined)* Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 



Camphor oil* Exports from Formosa to Japan* 1928-38 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

■■■■■ 

100 kin 

1.000 yen 

— 

62,139 

1,757 


82,300 

3,040 


63,599 

2,422 

1931- 

54,379 

1,825 

1932 

63,024 

2,062 

Average, 1928-32 - 

65,088 

2,221 

I933- 

40,399 

1,555 

1934 - 

43,225 

1,902 

1935 - 

43,083 

2,176 

1936- 

38,382 


^937 _ _ 

39,958 

2.598 

'"Average, 1933-37 - 

41,009 

2,089 

1938 ~ - - 

39,244 

2,773 


MENTHOL 


Menthol is extracted from peppermint oil by cooling or fractional distillation and is also made 
synthetically. 

Menthol has a cooling sensation and a peppermint-like odor or taste, and is used chiefly in 
pharmaceuticals and medicines, dental preparations, tobaccos, liqueurs, confectionary, and other food 
products. 

Japan was the world 1 s principal source of natural menthol until 1940, and production ih Japan 
from 1927 to 1938 is estimated to have averaged slightly less than 670,000 pounds annually. By 
1940, China bad become an important source of supply for natural menthol. The war interrupted the 
Chinese trade, and Brazil became an important world source. 

During the postwar period, the Orient will probably again become important as a source of natural 
menthol. Only small quantities of menthol are consumed domestically in the Orient. Synthetic 
mehthols will offer more competition than before the war, the extent of competition depending prim¬ 
arily upon costs of production. 

(See Special Industry Analysis on Menthol >) 
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Menthol crystal* Exports (domestic produce) from Japan shy principal markets, 1928-39 

Principal countries 
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PYRETHRUM FLOWERS (Dried Plants for Insectifuge) 

Dried pyrethrum flowers, which ordinarily are nontoxic to warm-blooded animals, are used as a 
raw material for the manufacture of household insecticides, particularly ef the spray types. The 
United States has been a very large consumer of pyrethrum flowers, and was Japan's most important 
market up until 1940. Since 1940, British East Africa has supplied the United States trade. 

During the postwar period, it is unlikely that Japan will export any sizable quantities of 
crude pyrethrum flowers or the prepared pyrethrum insecticides. Newly developed insecticides and 
pyrethrum from other producing countries will probably dominate the household insecticide field. 
(See Special Industry Analysis on Pyrethrum .) 


Dried plants for insectifuge? Exports (domestic produce) 
from Jap&r* by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

MM 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 


Hong 

Kong 

Canada 

Italy 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

104,548 

91,559 

- 

378 

6,219 


- 

5,250 

1929 - 

83,216 

69,999 

574 

860 

1,894 

474 

- 

9,415 

1930 - 

59,997 

47,170 

3 

1,334 

545 

1,110 

- 

9,835 

1931 - 

43,845 

31,184 

213 

2,545 

1,194 

1,860 

- 

6,849 

1932 - 

94,678 

86,731 

594 

1,929 

1,334 

1,0a 

- 

3,049 

Average, 192S-32 

77,257 

65,329 

277 

1,409 

2,237 

1,125 

- 

6,879 

1933 - 

84,808 

73,425 

1,794 

1,700 

1,290 

1,939 

1 

4,659 

1934- 

93,848 

85,968 

889 

1,528 

42 

1,277 

- 

4,U4 

1935 - 

127,750 

117,101 

1,552 

2,815 

879 

1,137 

- 

4,266 

1936 - 

93,473 

84,346 

2,467 

1,3H 

1,423 

119 

45 

3,762 

1937 - 

147.407 

131.739 

3.564 

2.910 

1,624 

867 

39 

6,664 

Average, 1933-37 

109,457 

98,516 

2,053 

2,053 

1,052 

1,068 

17 

4,699 

1938 - 

, 77,032 

66,419 

4,164 

682 

857 

190 

92 

4,628 

1939 - 

1/ 63,723 









Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

7,487 

6,518 


29 

465 

84 

- 

391 

1929 - 

4,251 

3,504 

23 

42 

86 

38 


558 

1930 - 

2,638 

2,034 

2/ 

58 

20 

49 

- 

477 

1931- 

1,681 

1,179 


99 

49 

90 

- 

255 

1932 - 

4.752 

4.349 


102 

64 

53 

— 

148 

Average, 1928-32 

4,162 

3,517 

13 

66 

137 

63 

- 

366 

1933 - 

6,349 

5,499 

152 

136 

91 

147 

y 

324 

1934 - 

7,447 

6,791 

79 

135 

4 

109 


329 

1935 --- 

6,400 

5,809 

92 

160 

51 

67 

- 

221 

1936 - 

3,207 

2,885 

96 

47 

54 

4 

2 

119 

1937 - 

7,693 

6,879 

197 

163 

86 

38 

2 

328 

Average, 1933-37 

6,219 

5,573 

123 

128 

57 

73 

1 

264 

1938- 

6.103 

5,275 

316 

48 

75 

13 

7 

369 

1939 - 

& 7,149 









1/ Less then 500 yen. 

2/ Country detail not available. 


Note.- Exports to Kwcntung have been very small and were valued at 4,000 yen at a maximum in 1937 
and 1938. 
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Rosm 

Rosin 9 a black to nearly colorless, brittle solid is the resinous constituent of the oleoresin 
from pine trees. Gum rosin is obtained from the turpentine gum which exudes from the pine tree, 
and wood rosin from the wood, usually stumps. Rosin is used chiefly in the manufacture of paper, 
paper size, paint, varnish, soap, chemicals, and pharmaceutieals; more strictly military uses are 
in tracer ammunition and as a preventive for mustard-gas burns. 

In prewar years, Japan produced probably less than 3 percent of its annual consumption of 
rosin. There were no imports from Korea and Formosa, and imports from Manchuria were practically 
nil. 


Rosini General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

China 

French 

Indochina 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

351,880 

316,949 

1/ 27,509 

wummm 

3,221 

1929 - 

379,730 

351,331 

\J 18,561 

nME! Ill 

864 

1930 - 

334,827 

314,136 

1/ 16,216 

iSSmzm- 

1,601 

1931 —-—- 

409,147 

386,937 

y 13,962 

SB 

780 

1932 -- 

349,289 

326,080 

17,635 


1,543 

Average, 1928-32 - 

364,975 

339,180 

18,787 

5,405 

1,603 

1933- 

368,233 

338,613 

14,653 

12,401 

2,561 

1934 - 

351,273 

314,753 

13,643 

11,651 

u.,226 

1935 - 

461,153 

431,810 

15,378 

10,759 

3,206 

1936 - 

468,171 

430,483 

25,167 

9,886 

2,635 

1937- 


404,887 


11.074 

1.859 

Average, 1933-37 - 

420,025 

384,110 

20,464 

11,154 

4,297 

1938 - 

187,747 

149,723 

21,054 

13,323 

3,642 

1939- 

&/ 230,086 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

3,691 

3,393 


45 

37 

1929 - 

3,739 

3f494 


91 

10 

1930 - 

2,517 

25354 

- MlfSm 

29 

24 

1931- 

2,149 

2,005 

ssam 

57 

8 

1932 - 

2,291 

2,129 


24 

11 

Average, 1928-32 - 

2,877 

2,675 

135 

49 

18 

1933 - 

2,994 

- WKfEWk 

116 

no 

27 

1934 - 

3,161 


91 

U3 

103 

1935 - 

4,271 


100 


a 

1936 - 

4,664 


103 


30 

1937- 

7,599 


370 


23 

Average, 1933-37 - 

4,538 

4,221 

156 

U6 

45 

1938 - 

0/ 2 > 379 

1,988 

163 

173 

55 

1939 - 

y 3,394 






\J Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Country detail not available. 


Note.- Imports from Manchuria have not amounted to over 100 kin except'in 1933 when they were 
600 kin; they have never been valued at over 500 yen. 
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AJINOMOTO (MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE) 

Ajinomoto is the Japanese trade name for an almost pure form of monosodium glutamate. Mono- 
sodium glutamate is a hydrolized protein obtained from both vegetable and animal materials. Com¬ 
mercial production usually is from wheat gluten, although soybean flakes, Steffens waste, and corn 
gluten have been used. Monos odium glutamate is used as a condiment for enriching or accentuating 

various food flavors. It has only a weak flavor by itself, but is particularly useful in enriching 
delicately flavored foods such as chicken and mushroom. 

Before the Sino-Japanese war, Japan and China were the world's principal producers and con¬ 
sumers of monosodium glutamate. Production data are not available. In 1939, exports from Japan 
were estimated at almost 2J- million pounds. During the postwar period, the Far East will be a 
large consumer of this condiment. It is expected that both Japanese and Chinese production will 
supply the demand in the Orient. 


Ajinomoto: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 


Tear 


Value 


1,000 yen 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 


603 

742 

1,570 

1,583 

i*m 

1,247 


1,486 

2,157 

2,514 

3,062 

.3,578 


Average, 1933-37 
1938 - 


2,559 

4,027 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 

Before the war Formosa supplied most of the ethyl-alcohol requirements of the Japanese Empire. 
The alcohol was produced chiefly from molasses obtained as a byproduct of the Formosan sugar indus¬ 
try, At times additional quantities were made in Formosa from molasses imported from Java and the 
Philippines. Formosa produced about 7 to 10 million gallons of alcohol annually and exported the 
greater part of it to Japan proper. During 1933-37, an annual average of about 5i million gallons 
and in 1938 about 3 million gallons were exported from Formosa to Japan. 

Japan proper was a relatively small producer of ethyl alcohol before the war. During 1927-36 
the output averaged only about 700,000 gallons annually. Production, which began to increase in 
1936, reached nearly 3 million gallons in 1937. Grains, sweetpotatoes, and molasses were probably 
the raw materials used. In late prewar years some was made synthetically from acetylene. 
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Alcohol Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 Bho 

1,000 yen 

1928 - - _. — , 

76,329 

3,523 

1929 - 

83,688 

3,413 

1930 - 

69,693 

2,385 


78,870 

2,621 

1932 --— 

35,068 

2,404 

Average, 1928-32 -— 

74,687 

2,876 

1933 _ _ .... - _ 

96,264 

4,174 

1934- 

97,120 

5,194 

1935--- 

122,590 

5,023 

1936... 

118,867 

4,081 


140*613 


Average, 1933-37 —---- 

115,091 

-Zi«J0 

1938--- 

170,091 

7,755 


1/ Excludes denatured alcohol* 




STARCH 

In Japan proper, starch is produced principally from white and sweet potatoes, and to a lesser 
extent from wheat, rice, and tapioca; both white and sweet potatoes hare been produced is sufficient 
quantities to meet all requirements for food and industrial uses* Starch production has been a small- 
scale industry in Japan, much of the output being produced in small family units. 

Production of starch in Japan proper increased from 91 million kin in 1924 to 186 million in 1934* 
the last year for which data are available. In the latter year potato starch constituted 56 percent 
of total production and sweetpotato starch, 26 percent. 

In 1934 imports of starch into Japan (including Korean exports to Japan) amounted to 47 million 
kin or 25 percent of Japan*& production; exports from Japan (including Korean imports fra Japan) 
amounted to U million kin or 6 percent of Japan* e production. Beginning in 1937 Japan was on an 
export basis. Japan*s net export balance increased from 15 million kin in 1937 to 60 million in 
1939* Most of the exports were potato starch* 

During 1935-39 Japan *s imports of starch from Kwantung and Manchuria combined were unimportant, 
amounting to not more than 3.5 percent of total imports in any year, generally far less; however, 
exports of starch from Japan to these areas ranged from 12 to 36 percent of the total exports. Korea 
was very important to Japanese trade in starch; Korea furnished 47 percent of imports in 1935 and 
increased its share to 98 percent in 1939 owing to a sharp decline in imports from other sources; 

Korea took from 40 to 50 percent of Japan* s exports of starch during 1935*39* It is not known why 
the trade with Korea occurred in such large proportion in both directions. 

In 1934 apparent consumption of starch in Japan proper was about 222 million kin. Textiles 
accounted for about 65 percent of the starch used, and confectionery and foodstuffs for about 30 percent. 
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Cornstarch* Exports fro* Koran to Japan, 1933-40 1 / 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yen 

1933- 

314,009 

3,104 

1934 - 

233,078 

2,250 

1935 - 

212,501 

2,138 

1936 - 

218,750 

2,271 

1937 , -—■■■— --- 



Average, 1933-37 - 

243,259 

2,620 

1938- 

215,819 

3,016 

1939 - 

187,559 

3,097 

1940 —- 

280,885 

4,013 


1/ Not separately classified prior to 1933* 


ALL OTHER DRUGS, CHEMICALS, MEDICINES AND PREPARATIONS THEREOF 


The aide variety of products covered by these basket classifications, and the fact that tha 
products cannot ha identified, precludes the possibility of any significant comment. The tables 
are shown merely as an indication of the else and direction of the trade. 


"All ether" compounds or preparations of drugs, chemicals, and medicines 
General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-38 




leer 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Germany 

United 

States 

Great 

Britain 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Manchuria 

(M&nchukuo) 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

7,284 

2,541 

1,558 

2,213 

293 

2/ 

679 

1929 - 

6,663 

2,451 

1,675 

1,370 

248 

2/ 

919 

I93O- 

5,427 

2,261 

1,272 

1,176 

176 

y t 

542 

1931- 

5,014 

1,958 

1,140 

1,076 

224 

y 

, 616 

1932 - 

10,287 

2,558 

1,247 

3,077 

340 

61 

1/ 3,004 

Average, 1928-32 - 

6,935 

2,354 

1,378 

1,782 

256 

V 

1,152 

1933 - 

9,924 

1,587 

3,062 

2,882 

256 

265 

EfRSll 

1934 - 

6,435 

2,218 

1,571 

1,294 

422 

246 

684 

1935 - 

6,966 

2,731 

1,181 

1,027 

653 

570 

804 

1936 - 

9,513 

3,103 

1,670 

1,012 

764 

925 

2,039 

1937- 

19,815 

7,680 

5,692 

1,908 

1,166 

1,785 

1,584 

Ar.r«g«, 1933-37 - 

10,531 

3,464 

2,635 

1,625 

652 

758 

1,397 

1938 - 

32,334 

12,151 

6,597 

1,571 

6,160 

3,609 

2,246 


1/ Includes 1928-36, for comparability, the following classes* "Carbolic acid," "Glycerin," 
"Naphthalin," "Coal-tar distillates," "Dynamite," and "Other explosives." 
if Not separately reported. 

2/ Includes imports from France of 2,413 thousand yen in 1932; and 1,374 thousand yen in 1933. 
jj Not available. 
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"Other" drugs, chemicals, and medicines Vi General imports into Japan, by 
principal Bourees, 1928*33 



Principal countries 

Germany 

United 

States 

France 

Great 

Britain 

Switzerland 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


All other 
countries 



Arerage, 1928*32 


1937 -.— 17,616 

Average, 1933-37 14,394 

1938 - 


2/ Includes 1935-38, for comparability, the following olaseeet "Acetic add,” "Oxalic add," "Caustic potalh, 
crude," "Argol," "Permanganate of potash," "Psroxide of hydrogen,* "Plckel sulphate," "Acetone," "Dextrin," 
"Phenaeetin," and "Santonin." 

2/ Includes Manchuria. 
y Hot separately reported, 
y Hot available. 

5/ Includes inports froa Russia of 986 thousand yen In 1933, and 1,308 thousand yen in 1934* 
y Includes 894 thousand yen imported fra Chile, and 551 thousand yen imported from the Philippine Islands. 



1,397 

793 

560 

380 

24 

m 

1,997 

855 

477 

460 

27 


1,618 

1,007 

661 

514 

33 

s 

991 

945 

489 

636 

51 

1,452 

987 

546 

501 

109 


1,491 

917 

547 

498 

49 


1,045 

539 

289 

263 

278 




"All other" drugs, chemicals, medicines, and oompowds or preparations thereof* 1/ 
Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928*38 



Average, 1933-37 - 

1938 - 


1/ Other than all kinds of soda, alcohol, gauss, wadding, etc., purifications and carbide* 
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FATS, OILS, AMD OIL-BEARING MATERIALS 


Japan's consumption of prepared fata and oils has been remarkably low compared with that 
of the United States and with moBt European countries* From 1929 to 1936 it varied from 
about 3i to 7i pounds annually, with the trend upward. Per capita consumption in the United 
States has generally been between 65 and 70 pounds annually and in a number of European 
countries not a great deal lass* 

Fats and oils are used in Japan, as in most other countries, for food and in the produc¬ 
tion of soap, candles, protective coatings, lubricants, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, and other 
industrial products. The major part is consumed in edible products and in the production of 
eoap and candles. Castor and rape seed oils have found special uses for military purposes 
(probably as lubricants) and the byproduct glycerin as an ingredient of munitions and indus¬ 
trial explosives* Most of the oils have been employed for both civilian and military uses* 
Oil oaks, produced as a joint product with oil from domestic and imported oilseeds, is used 
chiefly as a much-needed fertiliser in Japan* (See also Fertiliser .) 

Japan had an Important import trade in fata and oils and more especially in oil-bearing 
materials. Imports of fats and oils into Japan came principally from Korea; oilseeds prin¬ 
cipally from Manchuria and Korea. In 193d, Korea supplied more than 90 percent of Japan's 
Imports of fats and oils, and Manchuria and Korea supplied more than 90 percent of Japan's 
imports of oil-bearing materials. Fish oil was the principal oil imported, and soybeans, 
cottonseed, perlllm, end peanuts the principal oilseeds imported. (See also Soya beans .) 

Although Japan has been on an Import basis with respect to fats, oils, and oil-bearing 
materials, exports of oils from Japan have nevertheless been relatively large. In 1933-36, 
exports equaled approximately 40 percent of the supply (production plus imports). They con¬ 
sisted chiefly of fiph oils and oils produced from imported oil-bearing materials. Europe 
and the United States took the bulk of the exports. Most of the rest went to British India, 
China, the Philippines, Egypt, and Mexico. 

Oil seeds and vegetable Pile 

Approximately 60 percent of the supply of fats and oils in Japan in 1933-36 consisted of 
vegetable oils. 

Rapeseed is the principal oilseed grown in Japan for crushing to produce oil and oil 
cake. Small quantities of flaxseed, sesame, and other seeds are also grown for orushing. 
Soybeans and peanuts grown in Japan are consumed directly as food, although a large part 
(probably most) of the soybeans and peanuts imported is crushed. 

Imported oilseeds supplied between 80 and 90 percent of the vegetable oils and the bulk 
of the oil cake produced in Japan in 1933-36. The supply (production plus imports) of vege¬ 
table oils in Japan in 1936 was approximately 475 million pounds, about 85 percent of which 
was imported as oil and oilseed. Between 10 and 15 percent of the vegetable-oil supply is 
exported. 


Japan has been the leading world producer of fishery products and fish oils have supplied 
a large part of Japan's fats and oils requirements. In 1933-36, approximately 35 percent of 
Japan's supply (production plus imports) of all fats and oils consisted of marine-animal oils. 
Domestically produced marine-animal oils aocounted for approximately 70 percent of the total 
fats and oils produced from domestic materials. Much of the fish oil is hardened and used 
in the manufacture of soap and in food. Some is exported. Japan was also a large producer 
of whale oil in the Antarctic but this oil was shipped direct to Europe. 

The greater part of the supply of marine-animal oils in Japan have come from domestic 
fisheries. In 1933-36 more than 75 peroent came from local fisheries and practically all of 
the rest was imported from Korea. Most of the domestically produced marine-animal oils and 
probably also most of those Imported from Korea, consist of sardine oil. Whale, shark, 
herring, cod, and other kinds are also produced* 

Japan has been an important exporter of fish oils (including hardened fish oils)* Ex¬ 
ports from 1936 to 1938 varied from about 100 to 190 million pounds, and went largely to 
Europe* (See Special Industry Analysis on Fate. Oils, and Oil-bearing materials *) 
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Seeds of perllla ocieoidesi General laports lute Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Tear 

All countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

E wanting 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928- 

112,326 

112,326 

- 


1929 -- 

142,231 

141,334 

i/ t 

897 

1930 - 

281,134 

279,604 


1,530 

1931 ■ -— ■ 

379,376 

365,271 

if 

14,105 

1932 - 

377,904 

319,228 

58,676 


Average, 1928-32 

258,594 

243,553 

3/ 

3,306 

1933 - 

454,366 

4,140 

450,226 

.. 

1934 - 

430,160 

1,129 

429,031 

- 

1935 - 

1,070,365 

- 

1,068,955 

1,410 

1936 - 

1,887,388 

3,681 

1,883,707 

- 

!937 - 

1,015,901 

411 

1,015,490 

- 

Average, 1933-37 

971,636 

1,872 

969,482 

282 

1936- 

832,550 

- 

832,550 

- 

1939 -— 

943,902 





Value (1*000 ran) 

1928 - 

1,166 

1,166 



1929 - 

1,803 

1,791 

1 / 

122 

1930 - 

2,807 

2,794 

1 / 

13 

1931 - 

2,042 

1,966 

1/ 

74 

1932 - 

2,347 

1,936 

411 

- 

Average, 192&-32 

2,033 

1,931 

2/ 

20 

1933 - 

4,382 

36 

4,346 


1934 - 

4,687 

13 

4,674 


1935 - 

11,228 

- 

11,211 

17 

1936 - 

17,750 

33 

17,717 

• 

1937 - 

10,786 

4 

10,782 

- 

Average, 1933-37 

9,767 

17 

9,746 

4 

1938 - 

. 8,950 


8,950 

* 

1939 - 

y 10,532 





1/ Mot separately reported* 

2/ Mot available* 

j/ Country detail not available* 
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BapflNd i/» 


General inport s into Japan, by principal source b 7 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

China 

Kanehuria 

(Hanchukuo) 



Quantity (10C 



1928- 

441,936 

428,442 

32 

13,462 

1929 -—.. 

1,248,386 

1,245,732 


2,656 

1930 - 

843,062 

843,002 


60 

1931- 

671,175 

669,479 

«. 

1,696 

1932 -—■■■ ■ 

235,780 

232,387 

mm 

3,393 

Average, 1928-32 

688,068 

683,809 

6 

4,253 

1933 

352,612 

350,915 

1,680 

17 

1934 -— ■■ 

802,255 

802,223 


32 

1935 -■■■■ - 

1,093,110 

1,093,110 



1936 — - — 

299,025 

299,025 

_ 

2/ 

1937 -- 

90,460 

90,460 

- 


Average, 1933-37 

527,492. 

527,146 

336 

10 

1938 - 

8,477 

8,477 

— , 


1939 - 

1/ 445 





Vain* (1,000 jm) 

1928 - 

4,738 

4,577 

y 

161 

1929 - 

11,199 

n .150 


49 

1930 - 

5,823 


m 

1 

1931- 

3,645 



8 

1932 - 

1,738 


mm 

26 

Average, 1928-32 

5,429 

5,380 

y 

49 

1933 . .— 

2,767 

2,755 

11 

1 

1934 - 

5,591 

5,590 


1 

1935 - 

8,790 

8,790 



1936 - 

2,752 

2,752 


Lf 

1937 - 

1,001 

1,001 

- 


A wag., 1933-37 

4,180 

4,178 

2 

y 

1938 - ~ ■ ■ 

. 81 

61 



1939 - — — — .» - 

5,985 





1/ Includes Bustard seed through 1934. 
2/ Lees than 100 kin . 

2/ Country detail not available. 

V Lose than 500 yen. 
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Cotton seed: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


lea r 

All 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

countries 

China 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Iraq 

Manchuria 

(Manehukuo) 




Quantity 

(100 kinl 



1928 - 

1,193,595 

1,091,036 

- 

• 

78,055 

24,504 

1929 ——-- 

1,630,661 

1/1,437,822 

- 

— 

2/ 

192,839 

1930 - 

1,196,928 

1/1,061,333 

- 

_ 

2/ 

135,595 

1931- 

855,669 

1/ 772,246 

- 


2/ 

83,423 

1932 - 

779,166 

560,515 

- 

“ 

102,386 

_. _ _ 

116,265 

Average, 1928-32 - 





u 

110,525 

1933 - 


953,557 

- 

— 

160,357 

30,622 

1934 —-- 

1,010,692 

694,474 

- 

- 

301,968 

14,250 

1935- 

1,655,033 

981,097 

15,453 

- 

599,317 

59,166 

1936 - 

1,428,684 

1,134,235 

362 

4,935 

249,096 

40,056 

1937 - 

1,791,888 

1,421,993 

63,820 

58,662 

194,498 

52,915 

Average,1933-37 -— 

1,406,167 

1,037,072 

15,927 

12,719 

301,047 

39,402 

1933 - 

1,071,429 

693,166 

7,584 

76,694 

279,087 

14,898 

1939 

tj 165,166 









Value (1. 

000 yen) 



1928 - 

4,905 

wammi 

- 

_ 

325 

97 

1929 - 

6,380 

Btga 

- 

_ 

2/ 

783 

1930 -- 

3,769 

SHIfzl 

- 

_ 

I /. 

425 

1931- 

1,909 

1/ 1,723 

- 

- 

2/ 

186 

1932 

2,347 

1,681 

- 

- 

347 

319 

Average, 1928-32 - 

■a 




u 

362 

1933 - 

3,763 

3,151 

• 

_ 

520 

92 

1934 - 

3,001 

2,103 

- 

- 

861 

37 

1935 - 

6,188 

3,855 

66 

- 

2,108 

159 

1936 - 

6,450 

5,219 

2 

33 

1,048 

148 

1937- 

9,694 

7,827 

332 

313 

993 

229 

Average, 1933-37 —— 

5,819 

4,431 

80 

69 

1,106 

133 

1938 - 

4,978 

3,242 

24 

374 

1,284 

54 

1939- 

U 884 







1/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Not separately reported. 

JJ/ Not available. 

ij Country detail not available. 
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Vegetable oils (other than fragrant) * Total: Exports (doasstlo 
froa Japan, by principal Markets, 1928-59 



Hot separately reported. 

































































Perilla oils Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets 9 1931-34 


9 - 
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Colsa (rapeoead) oil* Shorts (domestic product) ftrcn Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 
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Cotton seed oilt Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

countries 

United States 

Keantimg 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


_ Qs 

antitT (100 Un) 

1928 — ■ -—- 

3,899 

- 

605 

• 

y f 3,294 

1929 - 

3,658 

tm 

873 

- 

ft 2,785 

1930 - 

15,220 

- 

1 

- 

y 15,219 

1931- 

75 

30 

- 

- 

45 

1932 - 

91 

— 

8 

- 

83 

Average, 1928-32 


6 

297 

- 

4,286 

1933- 

102 


29 

4 

69 

1934- 

6,496 

6,192 

206 

21 

77 

1935- 

207,109 

206,630 

H7 

29 

303 

1936 - 

187,393 

185,654 

106 

275 

1,358 

1937 - 

339,479 ! 

336,751 

33 

i/ 

2,695 

Average, 1933-37 

148,116 

147,045 

104 

66 

901 

1938 - 

. ,92,367 

88,723 

331 

17 

3,296 

1939 - 

kf 6,844 






Valu.Xl.000 no) 

1928 - 

100 

_ 

15 



1929 - 

90 

- 

ft 

- 


1930 - 

250 

- 

2/ 

- 


1931 - 

1 

y 

- 

- 


1932 - 

1 


5 / 

- 


Average, 1928-32 

88 

sJ 

7 

- 

81 

1933 - 

2 

- 

2/ 

5/ 

2 

1934 - 

121 

116 

3 

1 

1 

1935 - 

5,098 

5,086 

5 

1 

6 

1936 - 

5,131 

5,088 

2 

4 

37 

1937 - 

10,109 


1 

5/ 

71 

Average, 1933-37 

4,092 

4,065 

2 

1 

24 

1938 - 

1,888 

1,806 

9 

1 

72 

1939 - 

y 3oi 






1/ Includes exports to Hong Kong amounting to 199,100 kin and to Australia amounting to 126,100 
kin, valued at 55,000 and 28,000 yen respectively. 

2/ Includes exports to Hong Kong amounting to 275,100 kin, valued at 68,000 yen. 
jj/ Includes exports to Great Britain amounting to 1,515,600 kin, valued at 248,000 yen. 
ij Country detail not available. 
y Less than 500 yen. 
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Mot avallabia, 
▲wrage, 1933-36 
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Hardened fish oil : Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, 

by principal markets, 1937-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

n———— 

All 

other 

countries 

Germany 

China 

E«rpt 

Mexico 

Philippine 

Islands 

Great 

Britain 

| Manchuria 
(Manchukuo) 


___ Quantity (100 kin)_ 

1937 - 

513,979 

109,993 

75,587 

50,844 

45,092 

40,336 

33,432 

149 


1933 ... 

330,576 

73,104 

59,092 

14,347 

21,733 

26,104 

15,384 

6,020 


1939 ---- 

1/ 324,716 










_ _ . Value (1,000 yen) 

1937 - 

9,524 

1,998 

1,540 

925 

769 

738 | 

594 1 

3 

2,957 

1938 - 

4,333 

734 

1,034 

149 

348 

386 

155 

109 

1,418 

1939 --- 

h J 3,831 










1/ Country detail not available. 


Hardened oil* Exports from Korea to Japan, 1934-39 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


■pjpgppp ™ 

.1,000 .area 

1935 - ----—__ 

7,009 

986 

1936 —____—_ 

186,967 

3,227 

1037_ 

149,083 

3,405 


323,202 

6,6?4 

Average, 1934-37 --— -—— 

166,565 

. 37555 — 

1938 

207,413 

244,549 

3,857 

5,820 




Fish oil? Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-39 
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PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Mineral oils include crude petroleum and its principal derivatives—gasoline, kerosene, light 
and heavy fuel oils, and lubricating oils. Light fuel oil is used for heating and for power in 
Diesel engines) heavy fuel oil for heating and for steam generation, especially in ships) uses of 
other products are obvious. 

Japanese production of crude petroleum is about 2*5 million barrels a year. In addition, a 
substantial quantity af shale oil and of synthetic gasoline, obtained by hydrogenation of coal, Is 
produced in Manchuria. While the volume of production from shale and coal Is unknown, It is un¬ 
likely that the total domestic supply is more than 7.5 million barrels annually. Indicated domestic 
demand in 193S mas estimated as £f> million barrels, of which nearly half nay have been for nllitazy 
and naval use. 

Japan was definitely dependent on Imports for the greater part of its supply of mineral oils 
before the war* Even if military consumption is eliminated after the war, at least half of civil Ian 
consumption (at the prewar rate of 20 to 25 million barrels a year) will depend on continuanoe of 
Imports. 

(8#o Special Industry Analysis on Petroleum and Petroleum Products.) 


Crude oil and heavy oils General imports Into 
Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

Nether- 

land 

Indies 

British 

Borneo 

Asiatic 

Russia 

Manchuria 

(Manchukno) 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 tj -- 

Average, 1933-36 — 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 -- 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1933 - 

1934 -- 

1935 - 

1936 y - 

Aveng., 1933-36 — 

Ouanl 

titr (1.000 


iaeh^ 

9,063 

9,996 

10,152 

10,800 

13,540 

5,120 

6,053 

6,102 

6,291 

7,710 

2,189 

2,100 

1,422 

988 

1,301 

1/ 

601 

423 

637 

615 

865 

1,319 

1,883 

2,083 

■ 

1,139 

978 

708 

1,215 

1,729 



1,600 

BC3I 


27 

1,154 

14,595 

17,714 

21,875 

24,413 

8,017 

11,675 

16,421 

17,911 

1,494 

1,679 

2,545 

3,301 

1,005 

924 

1,170 

1,903 

2,079 

1,691 

15 

354 

310 

336 

456 

1,646 

1,435 

1,388 

842 


mm | 

2,255 


946 

364 

1,327 

Value (1.000 yen) 

45,162 

46,603 

44,795 

44,063 

54,887 

20,548 

26,091 

25,369 

24,972 

32,146 

12,707 

10,274 

6,328 

3,740 

4,386 

y “ 

2,787 

1,925 

2,397 

3,426 

4,753 

6,371 

8,033 

8,488 

H 

8,481 

5,485 

3,940 

5,393 

7,124 



-77Z5 T 



V 

6,085 

68,347 

82,483 

106,826 

129,688 

39,784 

54,475 

81,336 

99,348 

5,989 

7,537 

11,864 

15,906 

4,154 

4,446 

5,465 

9,086 

9,412 

8,079 

68 

1,729 

1,355 

1,311 

1,692 

7,279 

6,591 

6,782 

3,656 

96,836 

68,735 

10,324 

5,788 

4,390 

1,522 

6,077 


1/ Not separately reported. 

2/Averege, 1929-32. 

2/ Not available. 

b/ Not separately reported aftsr 1936. Included In "Other oils, fats, and waxes, etc." 


Note.- Imports from Iwentuag exceeded 1,000 yen per year only in 1930, 1931 and 1932 when they were 
Valued at 530,000 yen, 1,068,000 yen, and 1,027,000 yen respectively. 
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Mineral oil (other than crude and heavy) i General imports Into Japan, by 
principal sources, 1928-36 



All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

Year 

Netherlands 

Indies 

United 

States 

other 

countries 


Quantity (1,000 barrels of 42 gallons each) 


1928 - 

2,186 

844 

1,244 

98 

1929 - 

2,689 

1,120 

1,417 

152 

1930 - 

2,971 

1,083 

1,629 

259 

1931- 

3,154 

1,330 


291 

1932 - 

3,436 

1,675 

■S9& 

245 

Average, 1928-32 

2,887 

1,210 

1,468 

209 

1933- 

3,427 

1,538 

1,488 

401 

1934 - 

4,263 

2,102 

1,578 

583 

1935 -7- 

4,663 

2,904 

954 

805 

1936 y - 

4,900 

3,040 

1,306 

554 

Average, 1933-36 - 

4,313 

2,396 

1,332 

585 


- 

Value 

(1,000 yen) 


1928 - 

1929 - 

~ 447771 “ 

46,323 

! 19,621 

17,956 

22,294 

24,423 

2,856 

3,944 

1930 - 

44,770 

13,374 

26,861 


1931- 

41,721 

13,266 

24,104 


1932 - 

43,698 

14,864 

24,906 

m 

Average, 1928-32 

44,257 

15,816 

24,518 

3,923 

1933- 


15,831 


5,155 

1934 - 


18,718 


5,611 

1935 -7- 

45,821 

24,766 


7,170 

193& i/- 

53,082 

28,116 

mm 

5,729 

Average, 1933-36 - 

45,240 

21,858 

17,465 

5,916 


1/ Mot separately reported after 1936. Included in "Other oils, fats, and waxes, etc." 


Mote.- Imports from Kwantung did not exceed 10,000 yen in any year except 1936 when they amounted 
to 97,000 yen; there were no imports from Manchuria except in 1935 and 1936 when they amounted to 
1,000 yen or less in each year. 


Lubricating oil: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1935-39 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1,000 yen 

1935 - 

7,797 

108 

1936 ---- 

10,254 

103 

1937 - 

45,444 

485 

Average, 1935-37 --— 

21,165 

232 

1938_ 

134,470 

1,696 

1939 - 

219,057 

3,469 
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Machine oilt Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, fay principal markets, 1935-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

■ 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (1,000 barrels of 42 gallons each) 

1935 - 

90 

69 

10 

5 

6 

1936 -- ■ ■ 

98 

71 

15 

8 

4 

1937 - 

135 

112 

11 

4 

8 

Average, 1935-37 - 

108 

84 

12 

6 

6 

1938 - 

206 

138 

47 

18 

3 

1939 - 

y 264 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1935 - 

2,104 

■Km 

188 

111 

132 

1936 - 

2,252 


252 

199 

126 

1937 —- 

3,307 

1 

253 

155 

204 

Average, 1935-37 - 

* 2,554 

2,014 

231 

155 

154 

1938 - 

. , 5,824 

4,301 

1,090 

300 

132 

1939 - 

±42,537 






Country detail not available* 


Lubricating oils 


Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-36 


y 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1928 - 

100 ki-n 

129,550 



144,754 

1,648 

1930 - 

155,985 

1,815 

1931 -- 

167,287 

1,684 

1932 — ---- 


1.813 

Average, 1928-32 - 

159,347 

1,694 

1933 - 

223,305 

2,253 

1934 - 

273,661 

2,775 

1935 - 

320,825 

3,873 

1936 - 

286,089 

3,561 

Average, 1933-36 - 

275,970 

3,116 


1/ Mot separately classified after 1936* 
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Illuminating oil: 


Imports into Korea from Japan , 1928-36 


v 


Year 

(Quantity 

Value 



1,000 yen 

1928 - 

818 

470 

1929 - 

846 

494 

1930 - 

1,987 

1,088 

1931- 

1,543 

772 

1932 - 

1,771 

842 

Average, 1928-32 -—- 

1,393 

733 

1933 - 

3,296 

1,842 

1934 - 

8,379 

4,493 

1935 -! 

8,786 

4,603 

1936 - 

9,029 

4,66b 

Average, 1933-36 - 

7,372 

3,900 


Not separately classified after 1936. 


Mineral oil: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-36 


Year 

Value 


1,000 yen 

1928 - 

1,611 

1929 - 

1,713 

1930- 

1,814 

1931 --- 

2,229 

1932 - 

2,706 

Average, 1928-32 ■ ■ ■ 

2,015 

1933- 

2,762 

1934 - 

3,706 

1935 - 

4,553 

1936 - 

5,859 

Average, 1933-36 -——- 

4,220 


SOAP 

Production of soap in Japan averaged 198 million pounds annually from 1930-36 but increased to 
343 million pounds in 1937 and to 317 million in 1938. The upward trend started about 1934* 
Approximately 60 percent by weight consisted of laundry soap and 30 percent toilet soap in 1930-36. 
The proportion of laundry soap increased to about 70 percent in 1937 and 1938, while toilet soap 
declined to about 22 percent. 

Per capita consumption of soap in Japan has been low compared with that in the united States. 
It varied from about 3 to 4 pounds annually from 1930 to 1938, with the trend upward, compared with 
an a n nual per capita consumption of about 25 to 27 pounds in "the United States* 
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Japan has been on an export basis with respect to soaps (although on an Iaport basis with respect to fats and 
oils)* Exports (excluding shipments to Korea and Formosa) Increased from 40 nillion pounds In 1937 to 96 Billion in 
1939* Exports to Korea increased fro» 18 Billion pounds In 1937. to. 27 Billion In 1939* Exports to poraoea were not 
shown Ln quantity but with the value of exports was somewhat less than the value of exports to Korea, Exports went 
chiefly to Manchuria, Korea, Formosa, Kwantung, and China, Iaport a from Korea, the principal source, increased froa 
19 million pounds in 1936 to 36 Billion in 1939, and to 32 nillion in 1940. 


Soapt Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets other than Korea and Formosa, 1928-39 



All 

countries 

Principal countries 


Kwantung 

China 

Straits 

Settlements 

British . 
India y 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Manchuria 

(Hanchukuo) 

countries 




Value (1,000 yen) 





Average, 1923-32 


Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 



/ 7,837 
* 17,413 


1/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934*and Burma prior to 1938. 
2/ Not separately reported. 

Not available. 

Less than 500 yea. 

£/ Country detail not available. 


Soap: Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 



Quantity 


100 kin 


20,312 
24,322 
23,069 
23,314 
42,570 


1,000 yen 
1,385 
1,3«4 
1,247 
1,103 
1,509 



191,931 

4 

207,470 

5, 

144,364 

y 
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Soaps Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-33 


Tear 

▼aloe 


1.000 na 

1928 --- 

978 

1929 -- 

1,H5 

1930 - 

1,055 

1931 ■ ■■■-- 

997 

1932 - 

850 

Average, 1928-32 —- 

1,005 

1933 —- 

1,114 

1934 - 

1,445 

1935 - 

1,808 

1936 - 

2,280 

1937 - 

2,515 


1,332 

1938 - 

3,995 


Soaps Exports from Koras to Japan, 1933-40 1/ 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 JBS 

1938 - 

146,427 

1,921 

1939 - 

269,742 

4,691 

1940 - 

243,912 

4,835 


1/ Hot separately classified prior to 1938* 
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IROH AMS STEEL 


The Iron and steel industry is one of the most important in J&pmn, particularly under war conditions* In 1937# 
the value of its output (2,557 million yen) amounted to about 16 percent of the total industrial output of all com¬ 
modities (16,412 million yen). Steel is the cheapest and strongest engineering material and is the backbone of both 
the armaments and peacetime Industries* Plates, heavy forgings, and tool and fine steel, including high speed steel 
and stainless steel, ere highly essential to the war program, but these end many other products are also used in a 
peacetime economy. Some estimates place the maximum wartime oapaoity of all Japansss or Jnpansse controlled areas 
including Manchuria, Korea, and Horth China, ss high as 13,600,000 metric tons of steel ingots, equivalent after scrap 
losses (about 20 percent) to 10,880,000 metric tons. 

Following the table of all iron imports (except ores) the principal ferrous materials and produets of the iron and 
steel Industry (except manufactures) are grouped in four sections! (1) Iron ore, (2) pig Iron, (3) Iron and steel 
scrap, and (4) Iron and steel products, semifinished and finished. (See Special Industry Analysis on Iron and Steel .) 


iron, total (excluding iron ores)t General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


lear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

AH other 
countries 

United 

States 

British 
India 2/ 

Germany 

Belgium 

9 

Great 

Britain 

Kwentung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (metric tons) 

1928 - 

1,835,147 

385,707 

406,087 

321,773 

95,316 

233,556 

187,620 

30,748 

174,340 

1929 - 

2 , 094,821 

430,790 

543,069 

379,741 

115,920 

182,971 

148,189 

54,731 

239,409 

1930 - 

1,396,532 

367,740 

310,389 

203,921 

52,462 

109,937 

154,019 

35,255 

162,809 

1931 -- 

980,706 

87,362 

259,404 

126,045 

41,313 

93,903 

178,724 

77,735 

116,220 

1932 - 

1,255,154 

191,070 

244,581 

95,326 

52,113 

151,648 

188,428 

143,323 

188,665 

Average, 1928-32 

1,512,472 

292,534 

352,706 

225,361 

71,425 

154,403 

171,396 

68,358 

176,289 

1933 - 

2,158,010 

504,387 

380,325 

203,887 

124,204 

178,597 

4,863 

460,958 

300,789 

1934 - 

2,485,026 

1,067,403 

305,695 

170,332 

108,523 

127,829 

2,593 

414,520 

288,131 

1935 - 

3,196,804 

1,467,382 

437,721 

144,761 

174,293 

76,916 

2,714 

416,310 

476,707 

1936 - 

2,971,789 

1,170,265 

521,554 

83,993 

75,196 

33,280 

12,711 

426,402 

648,388 

Average; 1933-36 

2,702,907 

1 , 052,360 

411,324 

150,743 

120,554 

104,155 

5,720 

429.547 

428,504 





Value (1,000 

yen) 




1928 - 

149,383 

39,386 

16,485 

29,792 

7,794 

32,664 

8,837 

1,463 

12,962 

1929 - 

159,722 

39,930 

21,919 

36,213 

9,647 

24,246 

6,983 

2,704 

18,080 

1930 - 

93,608 

29,068 

11,165 

18,576 

3,901 

12,871 

6,329 

1,482 

10,216 

1931- 

48,027 

8,545 

6,299 

9,956 

2,143 

7,939 

5,362 

2,357 

5,426 

1932 - 

65,075 

11,681 

6,466 

11,713 

3,021 

13,387 

5,025 

4,257 

9,525 

Average, 1928-32 

103,163 

25,722 

12,467 

21,250 

5,301 

18,221 

6,507 

2,453 

11,242 

1933 - 

136,641 

27,693 

14,679 

24,962 

10,446 

17,527 

599 

18,330 

22,405 

1934 -- 

171,563 

67,914 

12,059 

23,615 

11,952 

11,608 

548 

19,230 

24,637 

1937 - 

207,166 

88,991 

17,588 

18,809 

17,139 

11,743 

480 

21,107 

31,309 

1936 - 

192,040 

78,096 

22 ,143 

12,120 

7,460 

7,320 

1,021 

25,295 

38,585 

Average, 1933-36 

176,852 

65,673 

16,617 

19,876 

11,749 

12,050 

662 

20,991 

29,234 


1/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934 and Burma prior to 1938. 


Sec. Ill (24657) 
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IRON ORE 

Iren ore Is the basic material for the manufacture of iron and steel and is converted into pig iron in blast 
furnaces. Relatively small quantities are also used in steel-making furnaces to oxidize the Impurities contained in 
pig iron, scrap and other materials charged. 

The iron ore deposits of Japan proper are decidedly deficient in quantity and quality, and the iron and steel 
industry has long been heavily dependent on imports. British Malaya, China, Korea, and Australia were the rrinclpal 
sources, with the Philippines becoming increasingly important since 1934. 


Iron Ores* General imports into Japan, by principal 
sources other than Korea, 1928-36 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

British 

Malaya 

China 

Australia 

Philippine 

Islands 

Straits 

Settlements 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (metric tons) 

1928 - 

i.,617,000 


864,275 

_ 

- 

738,480 

13,585 

660 

1929 - 

1,944,780 


935,508 

35,580 

- 

958,620 

14,772 

300 

1930 - 

1,973,640 

1 / 

781,216 

171,180 

- 

997,920 

9,344 

13,980 


1,549,920 
l'z.82 r /.20 

H 

Ml 

13,140 
21.000 

- 

877!dEo 

, 41 
6.120 

21.600 

20.340 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1,713,552 

— 

746,328 

48,180 

- 

898,896 

8,772 

11,376 

1933 - 

1 , 523,626 

y 

573,467 

20,827 

- 

927,231 

206 

1,395 

1934 - 

2,131,916 

1/ 

825,461 

81,594 

7,355 

873,395 

3,307 

340,804 

1935 - 

3,404,098 

1.4TO.777 

1,261,785 

356,225 

290,927 

3,504 

58 

20,822 

1936 -- 

3.780,110 

1,690*045 


214,612 

570,217 

1,337 

66 

51.875 

Average, 1933-36 — 

2,709,937 



.-Casa 

217,125 


909 

103,349 


....... Value 

. 1.000 yen!_ 

1928 - 

16,173 

mm m 

7,866 

. 

- 

8,139 

135 

33 

1929 - 

19,333 

Wmym 

8,436 

371 

- 

10,396 

114 

16 

1930 - 

18,955 

» Jl 

6,637 

1,655 

- 

10,401 

86 

176 

1931- 

12,780 

mkim 

4,191 

128 

- 

8,274 

4/ 

187 

1932 - 

11,878 



170 

- 

7,638 

44 

300 

Average, 1928-32 — 


2 / 


465 


8,970 

7b 


ion _ , 

12,840 

mm 

3,966 

211 

. 



86 

1934 - 

19,421 

11 

6,390 


78 



3,305 

1935 - 

34,547 

HIHfvVAjiK 

10,917 

WKfWm 

2,906 



481 

1936 - 


k mm 

11,607 


im 




Average, 1933-36 — 

Bgggg1 

ESGaBSSI 

8,220 

2,387 

2,255 

4,237 

10 

_ 

1,282 


1 / Rot separately reported. 
y Not available. 

2 / Average, 1935-36. 
y Less than 500 yen. 

Note.- Imports from Kwan tun g did not exceed 60 metric tons and were not valued over 1,000 yen in any year during this 
period. 

Iron ore* Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-39 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


Metric tons 

1*000 yen 

1928 - 

225,389 

1,545 

1929 - 

314,134 

1,676 

I 93 O- 

287,727 

1,474 

1931- 

176,585 

1,198 

1932 - 


1,082 

Average, 1923-32 — --—- 

231,088 

1,395 

1933 - 

255*321 

1,908 

1934 -- 

180,551 

986 

1935 -—- 

242,197 

1,229 

1936 -- 

242,737 

1,104 

1937 __ 



Average, 1933-37 - 

272,633 

1.473 

1938 - 

367,151 

2,562 


401,131 

3,035 
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PIG IRON 


Pig iron Is the product of the blest furnace and the principal raw material far making steel Ingots and other 
ferrous products. The great bulk of it is used in steel-making furnaces (chiefly open-hearth), end a smaller pro¬ 
portion is used in making iron castings. 

Japan has been heavily dependent on imports. British India, Manchuria, and Korea have been the principal 
sources, end in 1935-36 the Soviet Union become an important supplier. Because of the world shortage of iron and 
steel in 1937, the United States, ordinarily an unimportant factor in the trade, became the principal source of 
Japan’s imports. United States exports to Japan in that year amounted to about 416,000 metric tons. 


Pig irons General Imports into Japan, by principal sources other than Korea, 1928-36 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

British 
India 1/ 

Soviet 

Union 

Asiatic 

Soviet 

Union 

Kwantung 

Ma&cburia 

(M&nchukuo) 

lqog - - 

Quantity (metric tons) 

569,215 

654,055 

405,829 

399,448 

444,424 

310.490 
411,477 
214,375 

150.491 
117,862 

2/_ 

- 

182,394 

140,419 

143,920 

164,412 

181.834 

30,748 

54,731 

35,255 

77,735 

140.642 

45,583 

47,428 

12,279 

6,810 

4.086 

1Q3Q 

19*51 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 - 

494,594 

240,939 

2/ _ 

- 

162,596 

67,822 

23*237 

1933 -- 

640,851 

172,060 



1,380 

453,999 

13,412 

1934 - 

614,398 

202,154 

206^581 


453 

408,974 

2,817 


voj .,714 

971*968 

33o,332 
375.323 

*200,5*51 

173.139 


240 

Iti'S? 


Average, 1933-36 - 

797,283 

271,967 

97,930 

39,416 

518 

379,232 

11,220 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

25,254 

12,929 

2/ 

- 

8,545 

1,463 

2,317 

1929 - 

28,435 

16,949 


- 

6,515 

2,704 

2,267 

1930 - 

15,845 

7,666 

me 

- 

5,928 

1,482 

769 

1931- 

11,229 

3,626 

- 

- 

4,924 

2,357 

322 

1932 -- 

12,173 

3,027 

- 

- 

4.706 

4,175 

265 

Average, 1928-32 -• 

18,587 

8,839 

2 / 

- 

6,124 

2,436 

1,188 

1933 - 

25,252 

5,803 


- 

61 

18,101 

1,287 

1934 - 

26,528 

7,292 

. mpg ■ 

m 

20 

18,961 

255 

1933 —- 

41,180 

12,728 


339 

13 

18,812 

1,313 

1936 --- 

42.064 




«. 


107 

Average, 1933-36 - 

33,756 

10,098 

3,660 

1,551 

24 

m mm 

790 


\/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934 and Burma prior to 1938. 
2 / Less than 1 metric ton. 

Less than 500 yen. 


Pig irons Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-36 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


Metric tone 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 


6,998 



6,947 



5,404 



3,027 




Average, 1928-32 —--- 

137,589 

5,711 

I 933 -— 

160,429 

5,086 

1934 --- 

164,185 

7,325 

1935 - 

130,627 

7,276 

1936 -—- 

122,910 

6.738 

Average, 1933-36 - 

144,538 

6,606 


K 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 

Next to pig iron, iron and steel scrap Is the most Important raw material in steel making. In Japan the Iron and 
steel industry probably generates somewhat lees than one-half of ite requirements of scrap in its own operations. The 
remainder is derived from outside sources, either foreign or domestic. 

Japan beoeme increasingly dependent upon imports beginning about 1933 and the United States was the principal 
source, followed by British India. 
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Waste or old Irons General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1923-36 
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IKON AND STEEL PRODUCTS, SEMIFINISHED AND FINISHED 
(EXCLUDING MANUFACTURES) 


Although the production of semifinished and finished iron and steel products in Japan proper, 
increased substantially between 1928 and 1936, the country was still heavily dependent upon inports. 
Japan did not produce all the various kinds of products in the tonnages required either for peace 
or war. Preparation for war increased the requirements for ferrous materials and products of most 
kinds, especially those needed in the shipbuilding, aircraft, and related industries. The produc¬ 
tion of steel ingots averaged 2,138 thousand metric terns from 1928 to 1932, and 4,184 thousand from 
1933 to 1936} production of finished steel products during those periods was 1,781 and 3,358 thousand 
■•trie tons respectively. The percentage yield from the ingot varied between 80-83 percent as com¬ 
pared to about 70 percent in the United States, indicating that a greater part of the output in Japan 
consisted of heavy products where less scrap Is generated, and also possibly indicating poorer 
metallurgical practice. 

During the period covered, more than 95 percent of the steel was produced by the open-hearth 
process, and practically all of the remainder by the electric process. 


Sheet bars, including tin-plate bares General imports into Japan, 
by principal sources, 1928-36 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal eountries 

All 

other 

countries 

Germany 

Beige- 

Luxemburg 

United 

States 

France 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Guanti 

.ty (metric 

tone) 



1928 - 

73,401 

19,982 

32,288 

mm 

13,487 

i / 


1929 - 

131,229 

‘28,337 

42,677 

30,883 


3/ 

18,135 

1930 - 

62,340 

21,954 

2,891 

11,436 

mm3 fOT 

i/ 

9,626 

1931 -- 

23,719 

21,080 

2,324 

— 


V 

2/ 

1932 - 

12,314 

7,439 

203 

— 

MB 

— 

4,672 

Average, 1928-32 — 

60,601 

19,770 

16,076 

8,464 

8,276 

3/ 

8,015 

1933 -:- 

65,036 

23,865 

3,927 

- 

25,916 

MMKM 

11,328 

1934 - 

61,393 

37,008 

8,792 

606 

9,036 



1935--- 

163,096 

54,065 

43,043 

33,631 

5,234 


■3(3*91 

1936 - 

134,510 

25,411 

10,894 

6,371 

4,674 

mam 

sm 

Average, 1933-36 — 

106,009 

35,088 

16,664 

10,152 

11,227 

25,535 

7,343 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

5,750 

1,466 

2,901 

mm 

961 

1 / 

522 

1929 - 

10,103 

2,238 

3,423 

2,280 

1 790 

1/ 

1,377 

1930 - 

3,955 

1,415 

194 

770 

962 

1/ 

6u 

1931 - 


969 

96 

- 

11 

1/ 

1 

3-932 - 


349 

i 

13 

— 



267 

Average, 192&-32 — 

4,304 

mm 

mm 

610 

545 

2 / 

557 

1933 -- 

4,534 

1,662 

301 

- 

1,744 

II.' ' 

827 

1934 - 

5,019 

3,046 

714 

a 

741 

- 

477 

1935 - 

13,052 

4,419 

3,463 

2,760 

425 

1,452 

533 

1936--- 

10,068 

2,024 

i 

829 

531 

361 


364 

Average, 1933-36 — 

8,168 

2,788 

1,327 

833 

818 

1,853 

549 


1/ Not separately reported. 
2/ Less than 1 metric ton. 
2/ Not available. 
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Tlttfied Iron shgpts and tinned steel sheets* General Imports Into Japan, by principal sources, 1926-36 


in 



Note.- The only imports reported from Manchuria during this period were about 2 metric tons in 1935 and 3 in 1936. 














































Iron bands and hoops* General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


112 
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Special steel (A)I General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


113 



Note*- Special steel (A) consists of ingots, billets, slabs, rods, plates, and sheets which contain not less than 0-5 percent by weight of 
nickel, chromium, etc*, or containing not less than 1 percent by weight of silicon or manganese. 

The only reported imports from Manchuria, in 1935 and 1936, did not amount to as much as 1 metric ton in either year* 





















































Iron baps and rods: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, except Korea and Formosa, 1928-36 - 
















































Iron plates and sheets! Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, except Korea and Formosa, 1928-36 


5 



Note*— Exports of galvanized plates and sheets, included in this table, were reported separately in 1935 and 1936; the totals 
countries amounted to 50,238 and 99,290 metric tons, respectively, valued at 10,517 and 17,531 thousand yen- 
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Iron rails (including fish-plates): Exports (domestic produce) 
by principal markets, except Korea, 1934-36 2/ 


from Japan, 


Year 

All 

countries 

■Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

Siam 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (metric tons) 

1934 -- 

95,401 

94,721 

30 


304 

241 

1935 - 

100,?90 

99,155 

- 


177 

483 

1936 - 

30,010 

19,113 

6,i22 


359 

950 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1934 ——— -- - 


16,100 

3 


42 

31 

1935-.---— 

% 

13,398 

- 


24 

61 

193* - 


2,315 

656 


37 

i 

91 


\J Included in "All other metals" after 1936. 


Iron pipes and tubes, 


other than elbows and joints: Exports (domestic produce) 
Japan, by principal markets, 1928-36 1/ 1 


from 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

K wan tun g 

Asiatic 

Russia 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity fi 

aetric tons) 

a 


1928 -- - 

3,132 

2,360 

451 

• y 318 


53 

1929 —... 

3,691 

3,091 

199 

1/ 386 

Mm 

15 

1930 ---— 

6,149 

3,153 

1,199 

£/ 861 

IlyJp 

936 

1931- 

18,558 

3,356 

341 

2 / 2,969 


11,892 

1912-——-- 

15,053 

6,823 

614 

823 


6,723 

Average, 192S-32 —- 

9,327 

3,757 

561 

1,071 

y 

3,924 

1933 - 

29,465 

16,569 

wmxm, 

2,916 

2,721 

6,849 

1934 --- 

44,407 

32,319 

W 91! 

3,335 

6,058 

2,320 

1935 - 

37,296 

26,844 

IBS* Sii' 

2,310 

2,935 

3,071 

1936 - 

29,991 

21,317 

mBmMm 

2,109 

1,658 

3,506 

Average, 1933-36 — 

35,290 

24,264 

943 

2,305 

3,342 

3,936 


Value (1,090 yen). 

192R,- 

792 

517 

155 

5783 

2 / 

37 

1929____. 

805 

650 

57 

y 91 

y 

7 

1930 --- 

1,241 

628 

228 

2J. 208 

y 

177 

1931-——-— 

2,124 

559 

69 

y 353 

n 

1,143 

1932 --—-- 

2,023 

1,2a 

116 

152 

14 

500 

Average, 1928-32 —— 

1,397 

719 

125 

177 

V 

373 

1933 ____—__ 

4,518 

3,080 

115 

379 

316 

628 

1934 - 

7,497 

5,329 

93 

596 

704 

275 

1935 -- 

7,216 

5,324 

497 

486 

163 

546 

1916--- 

5,491 

3,929 

456 

366 

295 

445 

Average, 1933-36 — 

6,190 

4,540 

290 

457 

420 

473 


l/ Included in "All other metals" after 1936. 
2/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Not separately reported. 
lj Not available. 
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Iron-Total* Imports Into Korea from Japan, 1928-36 


Quantity 




88,012 

108,258 

98,631 

84,682 




97,160 


129,999 

169,784 

254,041 

284,497 


209,580 


Value 


1.000 yw> 

15,066 
17,519 
15,344 
• U,550 




14,753 


20,149 
26,813 
39,562 
44,691 


32,804 



Iron bars and rodet Imports into Koran from Japan, 1928-36 


Quantity 


Metric tons 


29,783 

35,998 

30,181 

26,201 





2,707 


PfAl 


31,398 

3,941 

45,111 

5,532 

60,219 

7,545 

89,094 

10,902 

95,370 

11,544 

72,449 

8,881 



Iron rails, Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-36 


Quantity 


Metric ton 


14,977 
31,558 
25,077 
21,142 
2 


25,147 


Value 


1.000 yon 



39,645 
50,268 
82,757 
80 


3,067 


5,347 

6,835 

11,330 

10,513 


8,506 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Iron plates: Imports into Korea, from Japan, 1923-36 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


Metric tons 

1.000 yen 

1923 - 

8,620 

1,449 

1929- 

10,330 

1,465 

1930 —----- 

13,167 

1,684 

19*31-— —-- 

9,042 

1,046 

1932 ----- 

7.762 


Average, 1923-32 ——————— 

9,784 

1,343 

1933 - - -----— 

8,572 

1,492 

19?4----——--—— 

11,386 

2,078 

1935 —---- 

19,617 

3,356 

1936 - 

22,156 

3,380 

Average, 1933-36 ——---— 

• 15,558 

2,576 


Iron plates, galvanized: Imports into Korea, from Japan, 1923-36 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


Metric tons 

1.000 yen 

1Q28 - - - 

11,309 

3,217 

1929 - 

11,388 

3,324 

1930 - 

12,720 

3,117 

1931...•. 

11,702 

2,435 

1932 --- 

11,588 

2,415 

Average, 1923-32 -— — 

11,7a 

' 2,902 

1933 --— 

13,628 

2,952 

1934 —»■——»— 

16,595 

3,969 


23,559 

5,461 

19^6- 

32,112 

6,915 

Average, 1933-36 -- 

21,474 

4,324 


Iron bars and rods: Imports into Formosa, from Japan, 1923-36 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


Metric tons 

1,000 yen 

1928 - 

18,331 

2,223 

1929 -—- 

19,378 

2,404 

1930 - 

18,722 

1,929 

m- - 

16,502 

20, **07 

1,394 

l r 362 

Average, 1923-32 —- 

13,748 

1,963 

1933 --- 

18,306 

2,416 

1934 - 

21,044 

2,876 

1935 - 

33,369 

4,134 

1936 - 

37,914 

4,615 

Average, 1933-36 —--- 

27,658 

3,510 
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Iron plates and sheets: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-36 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 5 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

Average, 1933-36 


Quantity 


Metric tone 


10,020 

11,268 

10,393 

10,089 




10,546 


9,189 

9,438 

16,549 

21,208 


14,096 



Iron manufactures: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-36 


1928 — 

1929 — 

1930 — 

1931 — 

1932 — 


1.000 yen 
3f2&i 
2,955 
2,735 
2,383 
2,935 


Average, 1928-32 


1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 


Average, 1933-36 



Materials (metal) for construction for buildings, bridges, vessels, 
docks, etc.: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 




OOgLC 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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ALL OTHER METALS 

Prior to 1936 this statistical export class excluded ores, iron, aluminum, copper, lead, tinfoils, antimony and 
brass, and vas of little importance; the average value of exports from 1928 to 1932 was only 450,000 yen and from 
1933 to 1936 it was 2,486,000 yen. 

Beginning with 1936 iron was added to the class, presumably for the purpose or concealing the nature of the war¬ 
time trade, and figures are available for that year with and without iron* Exports of iron were valued at 76,420,000 
yen in 1936 whereas exports of "All other metals," including iron, were valued at 80,086,000 yen. 

There is little doubt that most of the exports shown for the years 1936 to 1939 constituted iron, probably for 
the most part in the form of rails, bars and rods, plates and sheets, pipes and tubes, and wire, the predominating 
classes In 1935* 


(See Iron and Steel and Special Industry Analysis on Iron and Steel) 


All other petals:2/Exports (domestic produce), from Japan, by principal markets, 1936-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries j 

All other 
countries 

Kwantung 

China 

Nether- 

land 

Indies 

British. 
India a 

Straits 

Settlements 

Great 

Britain 

Manchuria 

(ttanchukuo) 

1936-- 

Quantity (100 kin) 

z y 

6,499,110 

6,225,032 

7,633,363 

2,789,762 

4,620,241 

828,393 

429,267 

516,085 

256,043 

442,262 

252,994 

204,692 

4,6a 

68,330 

4,683 

340,316 

370,422 

1,309,270 

286,7a 


xsjc . . . -I 

1939 - 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1936 - 

80,086 

27,100 

14,082 

5,650 

5,046 

3,837 

1,822 


18,934 

1937 - 

95,221 

a, 982 

10,340 

7,505 

6,952 

3,095 

967 


18,002 

1938 - 

101,247 

70,857 

7,956 

4,316 

4,361 

95 

353 


5,677 

1939 -- 

121,623 







warn 



2/ Other than ores, aluminum, copper, lead, tinfoils, antimony, brass, and magnesium, but including Iron. 
2/ Includes Burma prior to 1938. 

2/ Quantity not reported for 1936. 


COPPER 


Copper is a common red malleable metal] it is of primary importance J to industry in war and peace as a conductor 
of electricity, as a corrosion resistant material in building construction, and as a major component of alloys essen¬ 
tial to the manufacture of electrical machinery and equipment* The principal additional use in wartime is In the 
manufacture of ammunition* 

Japan proper is capable of producing about 75,000 metric tons (1,250,000* piculs) of copper per year economically* 
This amount should be sufficient for anticipated peacetime requirements. Hiring 1939 production within the aspire 
areas has b.een estimated to be about 8,000 tons (133,000 piculs) some of which was refined in Korea and the remainder 
shipped to Japan proper for refining and fabricating.* 
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During the period 1928-32 imports into Japan average ah*ut 8,000 tons per year or 13 percent of the total 
copper available for domestic consumption. Imports from the colonies amounted to about 16 percent of the total 

and foreign producers supplied 84 percent. In the next 5 years., 1933-37, imports increased to 57,000 tons or 48 

percent of the total consumed. The Empire Areas accounted for only 6 percent of total Imports and foral pi pro¬ 
ducers for 94 percent, mostly in the form of ingots and slabs. 

Except for the depression years 1930-32 Japan has been on an import basis. Exports, largely in the form of 
manufactured goods, averaged about 13,000 tons or 10 percent of the available supply during the 5-year period 
1933-37* Empire Areas absorbed 58 percent of the exports while the rmnainlng 42 percent was shipped principally to 
far-eastern markets. 


With a domestic production of 75,000 tons Japan may well be self-sufficient in copper. The industry bar been 
greatly expanded during the war and any smelting capacity in excess of the 75,000 tons might be dismantled. Empire 
| areas may have difficulty under such circumstances of disposing of their copper output. Strict supervision of 
imports of copper would contribute towards the effective control of Japan 1 s industrial activity. (See Special 
Industry Analysis for Copper.) 

Crude coppert Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-39 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 Ida 



9,671 

16,971 

16,631 

14,306 
li. 279 

721 


1,209 

1,278 



1,717 

2.516 

1932 .— -. —- 


14,372 

1,488 



17,024 

26,461 

28,591 

36,232 

46 r 399 

5,732 

11,042 

21,608 

20,499 

25.220 




1937 ■■■■„--- —- 


30,941 

16,820 



68,436 

ft# 

1939 - --- ==^ 

117.611 


Copper ingots and slabs! General importB into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


Tear 

All countries 

Principal countries 

All other countries 

United States 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

244,405 

208,650 


35,755 

1929 - 

82,298 

46,773 

y 

33,525 

1930 ... 

19,690 

10,325 

y 

9,365 

1931 - 

2,580 

2,113 

y 

467 

1932 - 




ton 

Average, 1928-32 — 

70,781 

54,819 

y 

15,962 

1933 - 

222,119 

214,964 

1,653 

5,502 

1934 - 

783,166 

782,176 

381 

609 

1935 - 

1,087,679 

1,070,785 

3,008 

13.886 

1936 - 

796.571 

771.103 



Average, 1933-36 — 

722,384 

709,757 

3,709 

8,918 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

9,957 

8,785 

V 

1,172 

1929 --- 

3,573 

2,456 

y 

1,117 

1930 - 

619 

296 

y 

323 

1931 - 

78 

67 

V 

11 

1932 - 

142 

123 


19 


Average, 1928-32 — 

2,874 

2,345 

y 

528 

1933 - 

7,476 

7,238 

52 

186 

1934 -- 

26,171 

26,138 

12 

21 

m - 


im 

m 

" r 9 v ' 4 > 

Average, 1933-36 — 

25 ,741 

-*==£_- *-J 

25,289 

124 

328 


1/ Not separately 
2/ Not available. 
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Copper wire* Exports (domestic prodace) from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 



All 

countries Kwantung 



Principal countries ^ 

~| other 

China f 8la * lc countries 

Russia (Uanchukuo) 


100 kin 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 


60 

2/ 

222 

2J, 

599 

i/ 

99 

1/ 

11 

382 




6,899 


4,821 




3,638 | 

1,550 

999 

4,243 . 

244 

187 


J./ 1UW1HWB UVJJiWU AV* WV 

2/ Includes M anchur ia, 
jj/ Hot separately reported. 
ij Not available. 

5/ Less than 500* 


Brass is primarily an alloy of copper and zinc, although some brasses contain other elements* 

Its major uses are in the manufacture of electrical fitting, hardware, automobile and machine parts, 
plumbing and steam fittings and numerous consumer articles* During wartime brass is used extensively 
in the manufacture of ammunition and essential component parts of innumerable products essential to 
modem warfare. 

Japan was the leading copper smelting, refining and fabricating nation in the Far East, with large 
f&cilitieB for the production of brass. No data are available on the Japanese capacity to produce 
brass but it is known to be great. Crude copper in its various forms is shipped to Japan from the 
Empire Areas where it is smelted, refiqed and fabricated. A certain portion is manufactured Into 
brass and exported to f&r-eastem markets (which do not have facilities for its production) where it 
is fabricated into consumer goods. 

Brass as such is not imported from the Baplre Areas and dismemberment of the finpire would have no 
effect on the Japanese industry. Exports from Japan to fisplre Areas have been less than 10 percent 
of the total brass shipped abroad and are not large enough to effect Japanese economy. Former cus¬ 
tomers of the Japanese copper industry should have no difficulty in purchasing their requirements in 
the world market* (See also Copper .) 
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Braes total} Exports (domestic produce), from Japan, by principal countries, 
including Manchuria and Kwantung, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Hong 

Kong 

China 

British 

India 

_ 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 .. 

124,601 

10,175 

29,541 

62,160 

7,975 

14,123 

627 

1929 - 

106,565 

13,288 

29,201 

55,364 

5,826 

1,655 

1,231 

1930 - 

107,681 

23,190 

29,775 

46,695 

4,908 

735 

2,378 

1931- ? - 

105,191 

29,576 

28,469 

42,402 

3,393 

90 

1,261 

1932 - 

125,962 

1,655 

13,436 

104,279 

4,183 

182 

2,227 

Average, 1928-32 - 

114,000 

15,577 

26,084 

62,180 


3,357 

1,545 

1933 .——- 

140,199 

3,763 

MlWrVM 

101,565 

5,729 

1,712 

3,180 

1934 - 

206,274 

25,160 

29,855 

134,229 

8,149 

2,530 

6,351 

1935 - 

217,441 

21,709 

34,104 

140,919 

10,639 

2,526 

7,544 

1936 - 

165,311 

34,769 

40,392 

72,394 

8,394 

2,180 


1937 - 

96,989 

30,475 

25,517 

25,296 

9,320 

2,144 


Average, 1933-37 - 

165,243 

23,175 

30,824 

94,881 

8,446 

2,218 

5,699 

1938 - 

18,741 

— 

1,131 

2,539 

10,632 

4,294 

145 

1939 ...— 

11.822 

me 

1.759 

5.086 


990 

561 



Talus (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 


451 

1,332 

2,684 

382 

a**—*™ 

30 

1929 - 

mm 

642 

1,384 

2,516 

312 


64 

1930 - 


934 

1,147 

1,859 

227 


85 

1931- 

Bitm} 3? 

829 

916 

1,151 

130 


35 

1932 - 


49 

474 

2,990 

143 

mmm 

76 

Average, 1928-32 - 

4,334 

581 

1,051 

2,240 

239 

165 

58 

1933- 

5,498 

151 

974 

3,885 

271 

73 

144 

1934 - 

7,817 

1,015 

1,157 

4,919 

345 

113 

268 

1935 - 

8,503 

870 

1,292 

5,505 

432 

109 

295 

1936 - 

6,679 

1,468 

1,511 

2,926 

349 

107 

318 

1937- 

5,899 

1,901 

1,513 

1,365 

666 

164 

290 

Average, 1933-37 - 

6,879 

1,081 

1,289 

3,720 

413 

113 

263 

1938 - 

1,812 

- 

83 

142 

1,223 

346 

18 

1229.-—--- 

_1.089 

- 

_159 


_429 . 

_ 150 _ 

_29 


H 


LEAD 


Lead is a heavy, soft metal with about & dozen common uses* The principal ones do not vary 
greatly in peacetime and wartime. In 1937 total lead consumption In Japan was distributed roughly 
as follows* Lead pipe, lead-lined iron pipe, and lead covered cables, 35 percent; pigments, includ¬ 
ing white and red lead, 25 percent; sheet lead, 15 percent; soldei; 10 percent; miscellaneous uses, 
including storage battery plates, 15 percent. Its high resistance to corrosion accents its Import¬ 
ance in the manufacture of conduit pipes and coverings for cables. 

There are no satisfactory substitutes for lead except metals in greater demand and higher in 
price; on the other hand lead may be substituted for slno in certain civilian requirements such as 
metalized coating for steel. 

Production of lead in Japan tripled between 1928 and 1938 and was estimated to be about 12,000 
metric tons in the latter year. Domestic production, however, has supplied not more than 10 per¬ 
cent of Japan 1 s consumption. 

In 1934*35 imports of lead ranked third in value among the various metals imported Into Japan 
from foreign sources, exceeded only by iron and copper* The imports from foreign sources were 
almost wholly in the form of ingots and slabs. 
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Korea supplied, in the form of erode lead, a very large part of the imports from Empire areas. In 1939 about 6 
percent of imports from all sources was from Korea* 

Rxoorts of lead in the form of manufactures such as plates, sheets and tubes are comparatively small. During the 
periodl933-36 exports of laad averaged 5,000 metric tons annually of which 4,300 metric tons was sent to Empire areas. 

Peacetime consumption of laad in Japan proper will probably be about 60,000 metric tons (960,000 piculs) per year. 
Assuming that domestic production approximates 5,000 tons and that the supplies from Korea are oatoff, annual imports 
from foreign countries amounting to about 55,000 tons will likely be necessary to meet the requirements, 

(See Special Industry Analysis on Lead .) 


Lead, ingots and slabs* General imports into Japan, by principal sources other than Korea, 1923-36 


Tear 

All 

countries 

principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Canada 

Mexico 

British 

India 

United 

States 

Australia 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


_ Qua 

atitv flOO 

kin) 




1923 - 

1,035,642 

487,967 

1 

41,402 

436,559 

61,277 

_ 

2 / 

• 

8,437 

1929 - 

a,009,192 

535,519 


68,241 

310,580 

92,039 

39 

2 / 

2,774 

1930 - 

933,030 

403,022 

’•IT:- v. 

110,363 

354,946 

56,750 

90 

2 / 

2,859 

1931- 

893,125 

430,634 


146,732 

281,641 

27,586 

- 

2 / 

6,532 

1932 -- 

922.333 




304,635 


20 


962 

Average, 1928-32 — 

958,664 

449,310 

3,505 


337,672 

53,830 

30 

2 / 

4,313 

1933 - 

1,109,973 

530,290 


179,367 

368,644 

23,833 

* 

1,577 

6,257 

1934 - 

1,576,119 

663,376 

- 

266,124 

591,043 

52,364 

533 

2 

2,677 

1935 - 

1,503,442 

525,069 

214,573 

339,453 

390,091 

32,380 

- 

267 

1,609 

1936 - 






12.648 

902 


2 . 11 / 

Average, 1933-36 — 

1,447,017 

610,832 

174,654 

250,598 

376,640 

30,303 

359 

462 

3,164 


_ 

te (1.000 yen)_ 

1928 - 

14,721 

mgm 

_ 

545 

6,107 

843 

mm 

wm 

121 

1929 - 

15,063 

■Ml 

- 

1,025 

4,474 

1,342 



43 

1930 - 

11,116 

■Ml 

- 

1,279 

4,112 

636 



40 

1931- 

8,127 


- 

1,131 

2,511 

195 



50 

1932 - 



199 

1.366 


322 


KhmI 

12 

Average, 1923-32 — 

11,800 

5,774 

40 

1,169 

4,096 

668 

1 / 

u 

53 

1933 - 

11,902 

3,542 


2,012 

4,012 


_ 

u 

72 

1934 - 

17,903 

7,406 


3,049 

6,823 


6 

tJ 

39 

1935 - 

20,292 

6,929 

■SSI 

4,635 

4,815 


- 

4 

22 

1936 -— 

26,373 

11.779 


3.765 

2.642 


14 


39 

Average, 1933-36 — 

WEBS* 

7,914 

MMM 

3,365 

4,573 

378 

5 

4 

43 


Xj Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1933. 
2/ Hot separately reported. 

2J Hot available. 
lJ Less than 500 yen. 


Crude lead* Exports from Korea to Japan, 1923-39 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1,000 yen 

1928 --- 

8,946 

178 


6,056 

117 


48 

1 


1,601 

32 


7.483 

385 

Average, 1923-32 -— 

4,827 

143 

1933 - 

10,561 

744 


17,757 

1,151 


27,037 

2,351 


40,583 

2,946 



6 f 409 

« 

Average, 1933-37 - 

36,463 

2,720 

1938 - 

96,893 

7,856 

BZ.M.JAl . 1 ... 1 .1 — B 
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TIB 

Tin 1b hi ghly essential to Japan's economy in both peaee and war timsis. The principal use is 

in the Manufacture of tin plate for food containers, and in alloys having many Industrial uses* 
Japan inports about 70 percent of Its requirements of tin, principally from the Straits Settlements, 
China, British India, the Betherlands Indies, and Hong Kong; the remainder is provided In Japan 
proper* 

Approximately 40 percent of this natal is consumed in the manufacture of tin place. Japan 
formerly accounted for 4.2 percent of the world's production of tinplate and occupied fourth place, 
coming after the United States, England, and Germany. In addition, for the years 1928-40 Imports 
of tinplate averaged more than 50,000 metric tons per year. The remainder of the metal is used 
mainly as a constituent of solder, babbitt, bronze, and tinfoil, while minor quantities go into 
other alloys, collapsible tubes, and chemicals. 

Exports are principally in the form of alloys, manufactured goods^ and food containers. 


Tin ingots and slabs: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 



All 

countries 

Principal countries 

Tear 

Straits 

Settlements 

China 

Hong Kong 

Motherlands 

Indies 


All other 
countries 


Quantity (100 kin) 


1928 - 

67,904 

38,654 

22,193 

423 

1,813 

4,821 

1929 - 

67,617 

31,983 

26,759 

340 

4,717 

3,818 

1930 - 

53,594 

29,122 

19,615 

2,748 

1,536 

573 

1931- 

53,368 

30,997 

12,288 

4,077 

5,960 

46 

1932 - 

57,276 

39,007 

9,174 

6.380 

2.360 


Average, 1928-32 - 

59,952 

33,953 

18,006 

2,794 

3,277 

1,922 

1933 - 

58,137 

29,270 

9,962 

9,992 

8,128 

785 

1934 - 

67,572 

45,953 

12,879 

5,758 

924 

2,058 

1935 - 

70,868 

43,986 

15,424 

11,028 

340 

90 

1936 - 

76,944 

43,559 

17,914 

11.629 

1.100 

2.742 

Average, 1933-36 — 

68,380 

40,692 

14,045 

9,602 

2,623 

1,418 




■ 

rH 

1 

000 rat) 



1928 - 

9,560 

5,333 

3,156 

61 

260 

750 

1929 - 

9,202 

4,333 

3,656 

44 

647 

522 

1930 - 

4,845 

2,728 

1,701 

210 

141 

65 

1931- 

3,527 

2,084 

787 

259 

392 

5 

1932 - 

5,956 

4,041 

908 

673 

285 

49 .... 

Average, 1928-32 - 

6,618 

3,704 

2,042 

249 

345 

278 

1933 - 

10,671 

5,330 

1,777 

1,739 

1,706 

119 

1934 - 

15,317 

10,613 

2,731 

1,281 

218 

474 

1935- 

15,581 

9,895 

3,194 

2,395 

78 

19 

1936 -- 

15,082 

8,676 

3,362 

2,291 

234 

519 

Average, 1933-36 

14,163 

8,628 

2,766 

1,926 

559 

283 


H 


ZINC 

Zinc is particularly suited for use as a protective coating on iron and steel to resist corro- 
slon. It also is an important constituent of brasses and bronzes and is a cheap material for 
various industrial shapes formed by die-casting. 

Roughly three-fifths of the prewar Japanese zinc supply was furnished by import# of metal, one- 
fifth by imparts of concentrate for domestic smelting, and one-fifth by domestic production. 
Zinc metal available for Japanese consumption averaged 54,000 tons a year from 1928 to 1932 and 
about 76,000 tons a year from 1933 to 1937. Exports of zinc metal were negligible, but Japan has 
supplied considerable quantities of galvanised sheeting to other areas, especially those In 
tropical regions* 


Following the war, if Japan were not allowed to export zinc products such as galvanised sheet¬ 
ing or brasses, a supply of 35,000 tons a year would be adequate for domestic consumption* Of this 
amount, about one-half could be supplied from domestic mines and the remainder would have to be 
imported either in the form of concentrates for domestic smelting or in the form of me tal * 
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Zinc Ingots, slabs, and grains? General Imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


Year 

All 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

countries 

Canada 

Australia 

United 

States 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

595,987 

201,809 

199,9a 

148,146 

46,091 

1929 - 

451,848 

192,208 

175,923 

37,735 

45,982 

1930 - 

374,547 

148,365 

149,732 

39,918 

36,532 

1931- 

3a, 555 

152,638 

143,398 

19,532 

25,987 

1932 - 

348,409 

187,164 

125,467 

33,531 

2,247 

Average, 1928-32 

422,469 

176,437 

158,892 

55,772 

31,368 

1933 -- 

451,315 

242,020 

120,175 

53,033 

36,087 

1934 - 

442,965 

206,055 

136,872 

89,875 

10,183 

1935 - 

546,058 

178,991 

166,661 

128,499 

71,907 

1936 - 

700,514 

243,322 

220,966 

127,321 

108,904 

Average, 1933-36 

535,218 

217,597 

161,168 

99,682 

56,770 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

10,936 

3,724 

3,653 

2,814 

745 

1929 -- 

8,103 

3,555 

3,218 

666 

664 

1930 - 

4,995 

2,010 

1,983 

575 

427 

1931- 

3,094 

1,506 

1,198 

169 

221 

1932 - 

4,624 

2,618 

: 1#594 

388 

24 

Average, 1928-32 

6,350 

2,683 

2,329 

922 

a6 

I933 - 

7,462 

3,957 

2,103 

825 

577 

1934- 

7,228 

3,420 

2,293 

1,352 

163 

1935- 

1 8,503 

2,814 

2,729 

1,848 

1,112 

1936 - 

10,997 

3,836 

3,439 

1,999 

1,723 

Average, 1933-36 

8,548 

3,507 

2,6a 

1,506 

894 


Note*- The only imports reported from Manchuria during this period amounted to 100 kin or less in 
each of the years 1934 and 1936. 


NICKEL 


Nickel is a silvery-white metal with a high melting point? it is harder and stronger than iron, 
and is resistant to abrasion. Metallic nickel gives to its alloys (of which there are more than 
70 types) strength, ductility, and resistance to corrosion and abrasion. Nickel steels, of which 
armor plate is one of the most important, non-ferrous alloys such as monel metal, and stainless steel 
are some of the principal uses of nickel. Nickel steel is almost indispensable in the construction 
of modem power equipment. 

Japan has been dependent upon sources outside of tho Empire for its supply of nickel; there is 
no known significant domestic production of the metal. The supply has been imported largely in the 
form of ingot metal from Great Britain and Norway, with minor amounts imported from Canada* 

As early as 1935 Japanese interests mere reported to have purchased nickel mines in New 
Caledonia, and some smelting capacity wfts erected in Japmm to treat these ores. Imports of nickel 
ores are not shown separately in the Japanese statistics, tut it is not probable that the New 
Caledonian, ores became an important source of supply. 


If construction of machine tools and power driven equipment, including transportation equipment, 
is to be permitted in postwar Japan, nickel will be necessary. If heavy industry of this type were 
to be curtailed or eliminated, only minor amounts of the metal would be needed to supply the demands 
of a normal, lightly industrialised, economy. 
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Nickel ingots and grains: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


Year 

All countries 

Principal countries 


Great Britain 

Canada 

Norway 

All other 
countries 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

17,638 

13,227 

455 

- 

3,956 

1929 - 

12,327 

8,833 

- 

- 

3,494 

1930- 

8,^14 

6,719 

701 

- 

1,294 

1931- 

12,956 

9,475 


333 

2,259 

1932- 

28,966 

18,351 


4,016 

6,039 

Average, 1928-32 - 

16,120 

11,321 

■ 

H 

CVI 

870 

3,406 

1933 - 

53,150 

26,822 

3,809 

14,583 

7,936 

1934 - 

43,667 

20,451 

4,868 

12,496 

5,852 

1935 - 

56,450 

30,229 

6,828 

13,433 

5,960 

1936- 

42,396 

17,470 

15,756 

6,529 

2,641 

Average, 1933-36 - 

46,916 

23,743 

7,815 

11,760 

_:_ i 

5,598 


Value (1,000 yen) 

! 

1928 - 

1,744 

1,370 

52 


322 

1929 - 

1,361 

971 

— 


390 

1930 - 

903 

702 

72 

- 

129 

1931- 

1,338 

983 

92 

31 

232 

1932 -- 

5,319 

3,465 

108 

777 

969 

Average, 3.928-32 - 

2,333 

1,498 

65 

162 

408 

1933 -- 

10,905 


851 

2,730 


1934 - 

8,789 


1,026 

2,445 


1935- 

10,968 


1,345 

2,538 


1936 

8,313 


3,130 

1,235 


Average, 3933-36 - 

9,744 

4,807 

1,588 

2,237 

1,112 


Note.- No imports have been reported from Manchuria except 2,700 kin valued at 5,000 yen in 1935* 


K 

ALUMINUM 


Aluminum alloys have a great diversity of usee as structural materials, in automobile and truck 
bodies, aircraft buselages, railway cars, machinery, electrical appliances, transmission lines, 
cooking utensils, building equit«ment, packaging, industrial equipment and in various metallurgical 
applications such as in making steel. The principal uses in wartime vary considerably from those in 
peacetime. Military aircraft reouire much greater quantities than ordinary civilian planes. 

Aluminum also substitutes for other metals such as copper, tin, lead, zinc, and steel, in some cases. 

Production of aluminum in Japan rose rapidly after its beginning in 1934, reaching about 35,000 
tons annually by 1940. Output from numerous small plants throughout the Empire probably reached 
120,000 tons or more. Capacity in Japan proper is now (1944) considered about double total domestic 
peacetime requirements. 

Imports during, the period 1933-36 averaged about 11,200 tons which was about half of the apparent 
consumption for the same period. During this period all imports were from areas outside the 
Japanese Empire, namely Canada, Switzerland, and the United States, A significant portion of these 
Imports was scrap metal. 

Jfioan 1 s exports of crude metal and semifinished metal is insignificant. The annual average for 
1933-36 was only 45 tons to Empire areas and 613 tons to foreign countries largely in the Ear East. 
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Aluminum Ingots, Blubs ;ini grains: General imports into Juran, by principal Bounces, l°28-?6 




Principal countries 

all 

Year 

AH 

countries 

Canada 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Germany 

France 

United 

States 

other 

countries 



1/ Lass than 100 kin* 

ZJ Laos than 500 yen. 

Rote.- Tha «»!■«■ reported inports from Manchuria were 1,100 kin in 1933; they were 500 and 200 kin re actively, in 1935 
and 1936. Inporta have not been separately reported since 1936. 

H 

TUNGSTEN ORE 

The efficiency of all Japan 'b metal manufacturing industries is derendent upon the use of tungsten. Approximately 95 
percent of all the tungsten is used to make cutting tools for machining iron, steel, the nonferrous metals, and glass and 
plastics. Only relatively small amounts of metal are needed, however, and for this reason the volume and value of tungsten 
ore imports do not constitute a significant proportion of the total trade of Japan. Tunc^ten la not separately classified 
in the import statistics of Japan. Korea has furnished about 97 percent of the total Dnpire production, with less than 3 
percent in Japan proper. Preparations for war more than doubled Japan's tungsten requirements. Output in Korea rose r*rid- 
ly after 1934 and doubled between 1935 and 1936. Production in Japan proper, however, remained constant at about 40 metric 
ton units of tungsten trioxide (0.4 metric tons) as against 1,300 units estimated for Korea in 1940. 

Japan 1 a peacetime requirements of tungsten are directly proportional to its steel containctlon. In 1935 when steel con¬ 
sumption was about 4j million long tons in Japan proper, approximately 700 metric ton units of tungsten trioxide were needed, 
of which only 5 percent was available in Japan proper. 


Tungsten orei Exports from Korea to Japan, 1923-39 


Quantity_ 


100 kin 


Value 


1.000 yen 



1/ Leas than 500 yen* 
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GOLD ORE 

Gold has acquired an official status in Japan as a military necessity} government purchases 
have been stimulated by the reluctance of certain countries producing essential raw materials to 
receive Japanese goods and their willingness to receive gold* All gold produced in the fiqpire 
has in the past been purchased by the Government, and every encouragement, including subsidies, 
given to its production. The official price, which consistently had been kept slightly below the 
world pries, was raised to 13*85 per gras on May 2, 1938, or approximately equivalent to the United 
States price of $35 an ounce. Korea has been an increasingly important source of Japanese gold 
supplies in recent years. In 1940, there were 61,429 kilograms of gold produced in Korea, Japan 
proper, and Formosa} 52 percent of this quantity was produced in Korea, 46 percent in Japan proper, 
and 2 percent in Formosa. Without Korean gold, Japan would have sufficient home production for 
peacetime requirements, particularly if Japanese goods could be readily marketed abroad* 


Gold ore: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-39 



ORES 

There is no information available as to the nature of the Imports into Japan that are covered 
by the following tables. Formosa produces some copper and gold and it may be that the ore exports 
to Japan consist of these materials* 


Ores1 Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-36 




Ores, other than Iron and zinc, (including mattea, bottoms, and slags) t General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928*36 
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AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


Several attempts were made to establish an automobile industry 
ful. Statistics of production are meager, and all were suppressed 
cate that production of standard passenger cars never reached 1 9 000 
oars (of a type resembling the United States Croaley) were built in 
tian of trucks was urgent, and estimates indicate a probable annu a l 
18,000. 


in Japan, but none were success* 
after 1936 , but estimates indi- 
a year. Perhaps 10,000 "baby" 
tbs peak prewar year. Produo- 
prewar production of 17,000 or 


Large American automobile companies operated assembly plants in Japan until the Japanese policy, 
becoming drastic in 1936, restricted and finally eliminated them. In 1936 about 90 percent of the 
automotive imports consisted of parts, which were princi pa l l y partB sent by these American firms to 
be assembled in Japan. Probably from 20,000 to 30,000 vehicles, principally trucks, were assembled 
annually from these parts (exports were principally auoh vehicles). The Japanese policy was mili¬ 
tary In motive) it was designed to build up an industry In Japan capable of supplying military 
needs for vehicles, and also to conserve foreign exchange by suppressing imports. The industry was 
granted generous subsidies ty the Government. 

Unless an automobile industry has a large potential market, it cannot afford the heavy invest¬ 
ment in equipment which contributes to low cost of production) costs will be high, and quality nay 
suffer as well. In Japan the average income of the people will not sustain a peacetime industry of 
Western standards of price and quality. Furthermore, the industry is a large conanmsr of iron and 
steel, the ore for which must be imparted into Japan. It, therefore, appears more reasonable that 
for the time, at least, trucks and automobiles needed in Japan be imparted. (See Special Industry 
Analysis on Motor Vehicles . > 

Parts of automobiles, other than tires and chasaiss General imports 
into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


Tear 

• 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

Germany 

Sweden 

Great 

Britain 

Manchuria 

(Manohukuo) 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

10,917 

10,826 

2 


54 


35 

1929 - 

16,444 

16,313 

26 

- 

50 


55 

1930 - 

10,213 

10,141 

25 

- 

25 

- 

22 

1931- 

9,734 

9,675 

43 

- 

7 

- 

9 

1932 - 



318 


114 

• 

7 

Average, 1923-32 

11,584 

11,425 

83 

- 

— 

50 


26 

I 933 - 

10,883 

10,706 

31 

1 

139 

— 

6 

1934 - 

27,769 

27,534 

13 

106 

70 

- 

46 

1936 T 7 - 

27,994 

27,295 

61 

550 

72 

2 / 

16 

1936 34- 

31.867 


672 

588 

508 


4 

Aver ago, 1933-36 

24,628 

23,908 

194 

311 

197 

y 

18 


V Leas than 500 yen. 

2/ Mot separately reported after 1936. Included with "Other vehicles, parts thereof, and vessels." 
In 1937, nine classes were combined under this class but it is known that the bulk of the imports 
were automobile parts, as the break-down was available for 1936. See table 4 "Other vehicles, etc." 
for 1936-38. 

"Other" vehicles, parts thereof, and vessels: General imports into Japan, 
by principal sources, 1936-38 1/ 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

Great 

Britain 

Germany 

Switzerland 

I Manchuria 
(Manohukuo) 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1936 - 

44,055 

35,174 

-3,585 

1,402 

408 

2/ 

3,486 

1937 .... 

53,259 

40,876 

8,847 

3,138 

2,585 

1 

2,812 

1938 -- 

61,716 

26,656 

23,9H 

2,674 

1,073 

3 

7,399 


Imports for this class negligible prior to 1937, when a number of classes were ocabined. The 

of the imports was automobile parts. 

2/ Less than 500 yen. 
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Automobiles: Fxports (domestic produce) from Japah, by principal 
markets other than Korea and Formosa, 1934-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries | 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

British . 
India 

Hong Kong 

Manchurls 
(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (number) 

1934 - 

349 

114 

167 

4 

1 

15 

48 

1935 - 

626 

244 

242 

6 

23 

56 

55 

1936 - 

1,731 

482 

767 

14 

95 

339 

34 

1937 _ — 



313 

78 

26 

291 ' 

28 

Average, 1934-37 - 

1,050 

400 

372 

26 

36 

175 

41 

1938-! 


524 

554 

- 

- 

230 

3 

vjjy ■ 











Value (1,000 yen] 

) 



1934 - 

613 ! 

483 

50 

■n 

wmm 

18 

54 

I 935 - 

1,424 

793 


■op 


196 

53 

1936 - 

3,710 

1,277 




825 

36 

1937 - 

3.068 

1.794 


90 


652 

30 

Average, 1934-37 -- 

2,204 

1,087 

551 

31 

69 

423 

43 

1938 - 

2,866 

1,244 

968 

_ 

- 

649 

5 


If 19.580 








1/ Includes Burma prior to 1938. 
2 / Country detail not available. 


Parts of automobiles: Total exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by 
principal markets other than Xorea and Formosa, 1935-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

British 
[ Ir Us 1 / 

Hath. 

Indies 

Straits 

bettl'ts 

Hong 

Kong 

Ceylon 

Manchuria 

(Mancbukuo) 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 --- 

Value (1,000 yen) 

9,576 

13,823 

17.660 

EH 

1,305 

2,865 

2.025 

752 
919 1 
933 

1,040 

531 

633 

426 

445 

530 

307 

660 

458 

191 

222 

1,904 

3,035 

4,894 

1,543 

1,826 

1.941 

Average, 1935-37 

1938 - 

1 939 - 

13,686 

3,360 

2,065 

868 

751 

467 

475 

253 

3,278 

1,%9 

SHI 

5,942 

4,093 

654 

193 

1 

4 

129 

5,635 

1,042 


1/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1933. 
Zj Country detail not available. 


Note.- This table is a total of three classes, viz. "chassis," "tires and tubes" and "other." Exports of chassis 
ranged in value from 1.6 million yen to 4«4 mill! ij tires and tubes r>uiged from 3.8 to 6.8 million, the peak in each 
class occurring In 1937. "Other" parts were valued at 4.1 in 1935, 11.1 in 1938, and 24.3 million yen in 1939. 


Automobiles and parts: Imr^rts into Korea from Japan, 1928-36 


Year 

Value 

1928 - 

1,000 yen 

3,494 

5,853 

3,748 

3,492 

3,257 

1020 -- -. .- - 

10*30 - 

icm_ _ 

iq-5? 


3,970 

_ -- 

4,785 

9,010 

9,78? 

11,484 

lqV , - 

iqK . __ ... _ 

1936 - — — — 


8,767 
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Automobiles, accessories, and parts thereofs Imports into 
Formosa from Japan, 1928-36 


Year 

Value 


1.000 yen 

1928 - 

1,769 

1929 --- 

2,252 

1930 - 

2,345 

1931- 

1,438 

1932 - 

1,461 

Average, 1928-32 --- 

1,853 

1933 -- 

1,725 

1934 - 

3,622 

1935 - 

5,051 

1936 - 

5,457 

Average, 1933-36 - 

3,964 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Japanese electrical industry, like that of other countries, includes firms producing a 
vide variety of electrical apparatus* Three firms in Japan are equipped to build heavy power 
apparatus as veil as many other kinds of electrical goods, while others, ranging from large corpora¬ 
tions to snail shops, specialise In one or more type of products* 

As the Japanese electrical industry developed, foreign manufacturers realised that they could 
not expect that their substantial sales to Japan would continue In competition with the lorn wages 
and tolerance for lower quality prevalent there, and, therefore, entered into agreements under 
which Japanese elctrical firms received valuable financial and technical assistance* Under this 
policy, and later under the pressure of preparation for war, the industry grew rapidly, nearly 
quadrupling in value of output, from 200 million yen in 1929 to 750 mill i on in 1933* Japanese 
electrical firms are now able to build apparatus which in size and quality la not far below that 
of western countries* In 1938 the value of the principal types of electrical goods produced was 
as follows! Engineering equipment (including small motors) was about 230 million yen; wire and 
cable, 180 million; telephone, telegraph, and radio apparatus, 125 million; lamps, 30 million; 
and storage batteries, 20 million* 

Imparts of electrical apparatus were relatively small* Some large generating equipment was 
Imported In the prewar years, to assist in hastening the industrialization of Manchuria, and con¬ 
siderable telephone and telegraph equipment, probably of the more advanced types, but with its 
prewar manufacturing equipment intact, Japan could get along very well with little Importation 
of electrical goods. It would require imports of various raw materials among which are various 
metals, rubber, petroleum products, waxes, and resins, but the domestic supply of steel and copper 
should be sufficient* Exports were large—15 to 20 percent of the production before the war. 

They were of three categories; (a) Industrial equipment for Manchuria—In 1938, 80 percent of the 
exports were of this class; (*>) industrial and other goods for the Far East, predominantly C hin a, 
where low price was frequently more important than high quality; (c) exports, chiefly of lamps, to 
countries where labor is higher priced* Japanese electric lamps (often referred to as "bulbs") 
have sold rather extensively In western countries by reason of low price. A conside r abl e export 
trade could probably be carried on after the war if it were permitted. 

(See Special Industry Analysis on Electrical Equipment *) 
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Electrical machinery and parte—Total* Exports (domestic produce) 
from Japan, by principal markets, 192£-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

28,104 

17,075 


51 

6,630 


43,396 

27,378 


102 

8,921 


48,085 

33,390 


106 



46,364 

27,050 


70 


1932 - 

23.534 

13.004 



!*5§3K i Tv 

Average, 1928-32 ■ ——- ■■■ —- 

38,297 

23,579 

8,626 

148 

5,944 

1933 - 

41,286 

27,992 

6,381 

2,874 

4,039 

1934 - 

50,248 

28,253 

10,989 

6,786 

4,220 

1935 - 

114,539 

80,505 

19,993 

6,423 

7,618 

1936 - 

199,448 

123,770 

25,679 


40,077 

1937 - 





13.855 

Average, 1933-37 ———- 

125,797 

83,944 

18,647 

9,244 

13,962 

1938 - 

. 322,446 

208,639 

73,772 

36,745 

3,290 

1939 - 

y 263,938 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

1,696 

1 , 1 U 

269 

3 

310 

1929 - 

2,453 

1,656 

379 

7 

411 

1930 - 

3,003 

2,089 

614 

6 

294 

1931- 

2,686 

1,787 

655 

3 

241 

1932 - 

1.414 

774 

297 

21 

322 

Average, 1928-32 - - ■— 

2,250 

1,484 

443 

8 

315 

1933 - 

2,724 

; 1,879 

34 2 

157 

346 

1934 - 

10,055 

8,506 

760 

416 

373 

1935 - 

8,042 

5,345 

1,399 

412 

886 

1936 - 

15,964 

9,090 

1,783 

737 

4,354 

1937 - 

15.773 

10,910 

2,026 

1.615 

1,222 

Average, 1933-37 - 

10,512 

7,146 

1,262 

667 

1,437 

1938 -- 

ME831 

17,686 

4,926 

3,675 

326 

1939 .- . 







\J Country detail not available. 


Electric motors and dynamos (including parts and accessories thereof)* 
Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1935—39 ■ 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

European 

Soviet 

Union 

Asiatic 

Soviet 

Union 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1935-37 - 

1938 - 

1 939 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1935-37 ■ - 

1938 - 

1939 -- - 

Quantity (100 kin) 

37,077 
79,193 
_84.123 

22,344 

38,626 

42.878 

9,576 

14,106 

19.188 

4,281 

3,131 

738 

15,883 

5.435 

3,057 

5A92 

H,745 

1,362 

1,105 

1.746 


34,616 

M,290 

2,471 

7,352 

6,665 

1,404 

.>138,396 

■='103,356 

71,381 

49,652 

9 

266 

15,840 

1,248 

Value (1,000 yen) 

2,812 

6,458 

5,943 

1,663 I 
2,811 
2,752 

699 

932 

1,322 

1 

8i«31 

133 

1,961 

388 

206 

359 

939 

111 

88 

147 

5,071 

2,409 

984 

234 

827 

501 

115 

, 10,356 
3/ 14.805 

5,471 

3,004 

5 

31 

1,715 

1 

130 


1/ Hot separately classified prior to 1935, included in "electrical machinery and parts." 
2/ Country detail not available. 
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Telephonic instruments, including parts thereoft.^Exports (domestic produce) 
from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

_1 

Thailand 

Hath. 

Indies 

British 
India “2J 

Hong 

Kong 

Manchuria 
(Marchukuo) 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

453 

Q1Q 

287 


- 

mm 


mm 

% 

16 

1930 - 

601 

433 


1 





14 

26 

1931- 

521 

410 

1/ 69 

3 




y 

30 

1932 -— 

642 

544 

34 

9 




30 

15 

Average, 1928-32 — 

627 

440 

116 

3 



WB 

i/ 

20 

1933 - 

2,835 

2,299 

57 

73 


56 

mSa 

99 

208 

1934 —-■- 

5,241 

4,078 

505 

74 


52 

11 

108 

352 

1935 - 

5,067 

3,562 

1,022 

88 


33 

31 

143 

116 

1936 --- 

5,561 

4,150 

766 

76 

ISllWt- 

a 

53 

295 

131 

1937 -— 

6,663 

5,547 

438 

100 

35 I 

35 

16 

399 

93 

Average, 1933-37 — 

5,073 

3,927 

558 

82 


44 

23 

209 

180 

1938 -*- 

A/ 10 r Q43 

7,716 

1,006 

60 


11 

1 

1,209 

26 

1939 - 

. 

1/ 11,502 










j/ Separately classified beginning 1935 as* Radio receiving sets, including parts thereof and "Other,* including 
parts thereof. (See separate tables.) 

2/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934>and Burma prior to 1938. 

2J Includes Manchuria. 
y Hot separately reported. 

5/ Hot available. 

6/ Country detail not available. 


Radio receiving sets, including parts thereof* Exports (domestic 
produce) from Japan, by principal aarkets, 1935-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

China 

Thailand 

Heth. 

Indies 

British 
India If 




Value (1,000 yen) 

1935 - 

1,693 

445 i 

828 

88 

71 ! 

32 

31 

87 

111 

1936 ;- 

2,024 

930 

657 

75 


41 

53 

113 

no 

1937 - 

2,577 

1,865 

329 

96 


33 

16 

122 

81 

Average, 1935-37 — 

2,098 

1,080 

605 

86 

50 

35 : 

33 

107 

102 

1938 - 

oJ 2 » 299 

1,663 

258 

57 

12 

8 i 

1 

278 

22 

1939 - - - 

y 4,200 










l/ Includes Burns prior to 1938. 
2/ Country detail not available. 


Hote.- Included with Telephonic Instruments prior to 1935. 


Telephonic instruments, including parts thereof other than radio receiving sets* Exports 
(domestic produce) from Japan, by principal aarkets, 1935-39 


Year 

■a 

Principal countries 

All 

otter 

countries 

Kwantung 

• 

China 

Thailand 

British 
India J/ 

Manchuria ; 
(Manchukuo) , 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1935 - 

3,374 

3,n7 

194 

- 

1 

56 

6 

1936- 

3,537 

3,220 

109 

1 

3 

182 

22 

1937 - 

4,086 

3,682 

109 

4 

2 

277 

12 

Average, 1935-37 — 

3,666 

3,340 

137 

1 

2 

172 

U 

1938 --- 

o/ 7,744 

6,053 

748 

3 

3 

931 

6 

1939-- 

y 7,302 








1/ Includes Burma prior to 1938. 
2/ Country detail not available. 
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Insulated electric vires Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, other than Korea, 1928-39 



All. 

countries 


Average, 1928-32 — 


Average, 1933-37 

.938 - 

.939- 



2,785 

3,529 

3,626 

2,366 

1,997 


2,861 


4,597 

7,362 

11,382 

13,705 


WWW 


Kwantung 


19,388 

24,893 

24,601 

18,589 


22,018 


42,212 

72,313 

108,980 

112,242 


Principal countries 


Quantity (100 kin) 


Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


All other 
countries 



Hot including Asiatic Soviet Union. 
Country detail not available. 

Less than 500, 


25,529 



23,422 

90,796 


5,993 

7,449 

11,762 

9,315 


17,417 

20,829 

28,971 

27,057 


10,456 

5,926 

1,831 

19,887 

1/ 25,806 

13,636 

3,599 



56 


2,315 


1,338 


337 


Insulated electric wire: Imports into Korea, from Japan, 1928-40 


Average, 1928-32 
933 - 


Average, 1933-37 
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Google 


64,933 
79,020 
91 




Value 


LlQPQ, 



6,001 

8,916 


'flvKl] 
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Note.- Exports to Formosa and Korea have been small 


138 


BICYCLES 


Bicycles are widely used for transportation in Japan and in other far eastern countries, where low In cone and 
poor roads severely restrict the use of automobiles. Production of bicycles in Japan before the war probably was 
about 3 mllllon annually, valued at about 50 million yen, of which two-thirds were exported. There were many small 
household end other shops, with 3 or 4 unskilled workers to a shop, making parts for assemblers. Only the large 
factories mads more than one or two parts. 

Imports are very small; although American or European bicycles may be superior, their price is too high for 
the Japanese market* 

Japanese bicycles are low-priced and many have been of inferior quality, but before the war the Government took 
Btepa to control the industry in order to prevent overproduction and to assure a reasonable standard of quality for 
export* 

Exports have been large and have gone principally to China, Korea, Formosa, India, end Malaysia. From 1934 to 
1937 the exports of cycles, parts, and accessories (not including rubber tires and tubes) averaged 20,091 thousand 
yen per year made up as follows: Cycles and frames, 4,677 thousand yen; rims, forks, end handlebars, 2,854 thousand 
yen; saddles, 1,520 thousand yen; and "others 11,040 thousand yen. 

Raw material requirements are not large—perhaps 45,000 tons of steel and 4,500 tons, of rubber annually assuming 
the prewar level of export trade. The industry is not one which could be converted to heavy armament production. 
Japanese unskilled cheap labor is well suited to produce bicycles for the domestic and oriental export markets, which 
demand low prices and do not insist on high quality. (See Special Industry Analysis on Bicycles .) 


Cycles, parts, and accessories (excluding rubber tires and inner tubes)-—'Total: Exports (domestic produce) 
from Japan, by principal markets other than Korea or Formosa, 1926-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

China 

Nether- 

i asm 

British 
India %/ 


Kwantung 

Philippine 

Islands 



Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

2,557 

2/ 924 

829 

206 

148 

371 

j§gj|| 

mm i 

69 

1929 - 

3,429 

2/ 953 

1,167 

442 

368 

393 



79 

1930 - 

2,901 

V 794 

72 5 

761 

209 

270 


I 

103 

1931- 

3,296 

2/ 738 

972 

920 

279 

192 



122 

1932 - 

6,028 

1,174 

1,500 

1,716 

530 

459 


mmm 

400 

Average, 1928-32 

3,642 

917 

1,039 

80° 

307 

337 

73 

V 

155 

1933 - 

12,115 

1,848 

3,365 

2,112 

1,966 

633 

228 

263 

1,70) 

1934 - 

18,904 

3,115 

5,278 

2,219 

3,061 

974 

272 

358 

3,627 

1935 - 

17,436 

4,424 

2,701 

2,098 

1,260 

1,263 

294 

448 

4,948 

1936 - 

20,575 

6,730 

2,775 

1,814 

1,464 

1,467 

569 

430 

5,32t 

1937 - 

23,451 

5.336 



1.735 

1.414 

681 


6.A3*, 

Average, 1933-37 

18,496 

4,290 

3.719 

2,087 

1,897 


449 

497 

RP9 

1938 - 

13.649 

2,731 

2,156 

841 

151 

2,114 

352 

2,835 

2,469 

1939 - 

5/ 18,063 










3/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1938. 
2/ Includes Manchuria. 

Hot separately reported. 

V available. 

Country detail not available. 


Cycles, accessories, and parts thereof: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1926-38 


Year 


Value 
1,000 yen 


1928 - -— 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 


2,006 

2,303 

1,953 

1,789 

2,276 

2,065 


2,346 

2,781 

2,986 

3,509 

3,970 


Average, 1933-37 


3,119 


1938 


4,367 
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Bicycles and parts thereof: Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 ' 


lear 

Value 


1>0QQ yea 

2,827 

2,709 

2,086 

1,754 

2.114 


IQTfl - - - _ . - - - - - - - - - 


1932 _—_.......— 


2,298 



2,621 

3,663 

6,744 

8,444 

7-Al 3 



iqU - - - 



5,777 


1938- 

8,644 


1939 - 8,204 


1940 


x 



5/744 


MACHINERY, PARTS, AND ACCESSORIES—TOTAL 

This is a group total and includes a number of items—pumps, metal or wood working machinery, textile machinery, 
electrical machinery, and so forth, to which reference should be made. 

Stimulated by war requirements, the value of production of machinery increased 21$ percent from 1936 to 1939, 
(production of all goods increased only 100 percent), while exports (including imports into Korea from Japan) in¬ 
creased 177 percent in the same period. 

From 1928 to 1932 Imports of all kinds of machinery (not strictly comparable with exports) greatly exceeded ex¬ 
ports, the former averaging about 82 million yen and the latter a little over 26 million. Exports increased sore 
rapidly than Imports after that year, however, and from 1933 to 1937 the imports averaged about 106 million and the 
exports to about 99 million yen per year. Since the large exports in recent years have been principally to Bap ire 
areas and China, it seems probable that they resulted In large part from the dispersion of war plants, and that the 
normal peacetime picture is more like that of 1928-32. 

. , * Imports Into Korea from Japan were about equal in value to reported exports from Japan to all other countries 
from 1928 to 1932* On the average from 1933 to 1937 and thereafter Korea received only about one third of all 
machinery exported from Japan. This smaller share was due to the greatly increased exports to Kwaatung and Manchuria. 

The table below for imports into Korea from Japan shows group totals. About one half of the totals in 1933 and 
1934 mre unidentified items in an "all other" classification. Among the larger items in those years were dynamos 
and electric motors, pumps, and rice picking machines. The table also includes steam boilers, locomotives and 
tenders, dredging machines, sewing machines, printing machines, cotton gins, metal and wood-working machinery, and 
so forth. Some of these ore also shown separately elsewhere in this survey. 


Machinery, parts and accessories! Total exports (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, other then Korea, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Kwantung 

Chins 

British . 
India * 

Asiatic 
Soviet Union 

Uimnhyrtg 

(Msnchukuo) 

1928 - 

1929 -- 

1930 - 

1931 -— 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 - 

1938 - 

1939 - 

. Value (1,000 yen) 

10,605 

13,616 

13,596 

13,6a 

10,943 

4,964 

5,672 

5,080 

4,230 

3,954 

f/ 3,924 

6,731 

3,849 

485 

582 

729 

471 

900 

596 

1,196 

1,811 

1,365 

1,180 

2/ 

150 

394 

636 

830 

971 

694 

666 

1 i.iii 

4,780 


HU 



hhi 

25,857 

57,777 

63,856 

82,054 

109,881 

14,197 

39,429 

34,779 

U,166 
46,583 

4,951 

9,691 

15,310 

16,936 

24,152 

2,105 

2,273 

3,07f 

2,969 

6,442 

1,329 

1,129 

1,106 

8,042 

4,459 

1,938 

3,337 

5,607 

6,370 

14,835 


67,885 

35,231 

14,208 

3,372 


6,417 

5,444 

156,475 

209,206 

75,807 

101,015 

35,925 

36,982 

5,794 

3,305 

1,811 

69 

MU 



Includes Ceylcn prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1938. 

2/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Hot separately reported. 

V Hot available. 
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Machinery—Total: Imports into Korea, from Japan, 1928-40 



Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

United 

States 

Germany 

United 

Kingdom 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

France 

Kwantung 

1928 - 

1929 -- 

1930 - 

1931 --- 

1932 -- 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 —---- 

Average, 1933-37 — 

1938 - 

Value (1.000 yen) 

92,681 

121,510 

85,944 

51,170 

61,092 


15,046 

21,322 

16,657 

11,138 

10.745 

26,174 

34,356 

23,854 

12,291 

12.668 

■ 

4,478 

3,876 

4,100 

1,643 

2.340 

2,037 

4,250 

3,547 

1,790 

31 

26 

90 

134 

32 

8,880 

13,532 

9,982 

6,601 

11.083 

82,479 

27,232 

31 

21,869 

1,808 

3.287 

% 

63 

10,014 

73,224 

98,698 

105,837 

91,944 

159,266 

22,246 

35,534 

38,902 

38,428 

77,850 

17,390 

25,369 

30,428 

25,053 

42*879 

12,375 

15,958 

21,948 

16,508 

21,366 

3,878 

5,548 

6,146 

4,939 

8,156 

H 

3,507 

3,239 

2,930 

1,917 

i.357 

13 

16 

10 

20 

51 .... 

11,646 

9,388 

2,690 

1,296 



SlE?BjWi 

6X59 

[R!fl 

3.438 


22 

5,543 

, >236,354 
3/249,896 

126,389 

75,299 

14,620 

8,291 

_ 

6,785 

1,720 

62 

3,188 


l/ Country detail not available. 


Note.- Imports from Manchuria did not exceed 6,000 yen in any year until 1938, when they amounted to 11,000 yen. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

Internal combustion engines are used in automobiles, trucks, airplanes, tanks, motorboats, end tractors, and as 
sources of power on farms, in construction work, and for power and pumping stations. In general each use requires 
its own particular type of engine. The diesel type of engine is now built in rather large sites, for the smaller 
power stations and for ship propulsion. 

As the types of aircraft engines formerly used in Japanese planes ordinarily weigh from 200 to 500 kilograms, the 
bulk of Japanese imports of aircraft engines would enter in the "250 to 2,500 kilogram" class. 

Imports before the war were saall compared with production; 2,340 aircraft engines were produced in Japan in 
1938 and 56 were exported from the United States to Japan. 

Inasmuch as the United States exports a large volume of automobile parts to Japan for assembly, it is possible 
that many of the engines imported were usgd for the same purpose. It seems open to question, however, whether 
engines imported for automobiles, airplanes, and ships ore reported as "engines" or as "parts of automobiles," etc. 

Japan is capable of producing her peacetime needs if such production is permitted, although production of 
automobiles in Japan would not be economical. 
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Internal combustion engines weighing not more than 250 kilograms i/, 
General import? into Japan, by principal sources, 1923-36 


All 

countries 


Principal countries 

United States 

Great Britain 

Prance 

Switzerland 


All 

other 

countries 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1923-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

Average, 1933-36 


1923 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 --r 

Average, 1933-36 


69, 

,101 

66,718 

2,190 

93, 

,292 

88,912 

4,081 

59, 

,955 

57,613 

2,047 

53, 

,329 

55,616 

2,878 


,023 

21.206 

1.643 

61,040 

58,013 

2,568 

fTJ 

,751 

16,196 

276 

Ef 

,162 

33,269 

667 

mt 

,355 

non 

1,022 
£ nOc* 

388 

■>e«» 

ra 

Ju3— 

,300 

■K5S9 

_ 

422 






1/ Classified as "gas engines and petroleum engines" prior td 1932. Included in all other machinery after 1936, 

Note.- No imports ware reported from Manchuria during this period. 

Internal combustion engines weighing more than 250 kilograms but not more than 2,500 
kilograms 2/ s General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 



All 

eouhtries 


Principal countries 


Germany 

France 


other 

countries 


1923 --—- 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 .- 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

Average, 1933-36 


18,875 

20,334 

14,611 

14*422 



1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

Average, 1933-36 


5, 

>108 

5 

,224 

3 , 

,897 

5 

,486 


5,844 


13,954 

17,277 

14,801 


■WW 1 


14,806 



10,227 


1/ Classified as "gas engines and petroleum engines” prior to 1932* Included in "All Other Machinery" after 1936. 
2/ Includes some machines cleared from warehouses. Accurate data not available for years prior to 1933. 

2/ Includes imports withdrawn from bonded manufacturing warehouse amounting to 2,124 hundred kin valued at 7,407 yen 
la 1933 and 1,528 kin valued at 5,323 yen in 1934* 


Mote.- Mo imports were reported from Manchuria during this period. 
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Internal combustion engines weighing more than 2,500 kilograms t 1/ 
General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

AH 

other 

countries 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

United 

States 

Switzerland 

Denmark 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928- 

30,278 

3,119 

4,332 

118 

13,871 

7,948 

890 

1929 - 

85,904 

8,9U 

4,335 

155 

14,685 

53,839 

3,979 

1930 - 

sm 

27,750 

791 

58 

6,965 

57,835 

4,228 

1931- 

1*5 

16,942 

1,284 

51 

2,197 

- 

57 

1932 - 


1,745 

947 

26 

4,167 

- 

230 

Average, 1928-32 - 

48,291 

11,693 

2,338 

82 

8,377 

23,924 

1,877 

1933 - 

3,785 

119 

550 

648 

2,396 


72 

1934 - 

1,763 

414 

901 

448 

- 

* 


1935 - 

1,704 

302 

449 

249 

704 

— 


1936 - 

1,320 


iliMVTva 

44 

— 

_ 


Average, 1933-36 - 

2,143 

467 

536 

347 

775 

- 

18 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

2,207 

200 

381 

10 

940 

588 

88 

1929 - 

5,535 

635 

349 

13 

923 

3,309 

306 

1930 - 

6,111 

1,804 

43 

3 

477 

3,535 

249 

1931- 

1,237 

1,046 

61 

2 

124 

• 

4 

1932 - 

667 

173 

67 

5 

407 

- 

15 

Average, 1928-32 - 

3,151 

772 

180 

7 

574 

1,486 

132 

1933 - 

366 

17 

64 

39 

241 


5 

1934 - 

248 

124 

87 

37 

- 

- 


1935 - 

414 

29 

45 

270 

70 

— 


1936 - 

398 

372 

19 

7 

- 

- 

- 

Average, 1933-36 - 

357 

136 

54 

88 

78 

-w 

1 


l/ Classified as "Gas engines end petroleum engines" prior to 1932. Included in "All other 
machinery * 1 after 1936 * 


Vote*- Mo imports were reported from Manchuria during this period. 


METAL- OR WOODWORKING MACHDTEKX 


This classification includes metal forming machinery, machine tools, and hand-operated portable 
small tools, of a wide variety and quality. Machine tools especially may be capable of doing fast 
precision work or may be of simple design and inferior quality for use in home workshops. The 
Japanese industry has produced largely the latter type which are suited to the many jobs that do not 
require great accuracy. The high precision machines were in limited demand before the war and could 
generally be purchased abroad more cheaply than it would cost to build them at heme. This situation 
is reflected in the fact that the imports have a higher value per unit of weight than do the exports. 

Production of the Japanese machine tool Industry, which may not include all the types of 
machines in the foreign trade tables, had an average value of 7.5 million yen per year from 1929 to 
1933. Daring these years imports generally exceeded production in value while the exports were 
less than 10 percent of the imports. In 1937, 1938, and 1939 exports of metal-working machinery 
were reported separately from woodworking machinery, and accounted for over 90 percent of the total. 

Trade statistics of Formosa do not report any foreign trade with Japan in machine tools. 

Imports of wtaL- and woodworking machines into Korea from Japan averaged 234,000 yen a year from 
1928 to 1932, and 557,000 yen from 1933 to 1936. 
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Metal- or woodworking machinery, weighing under 100 kilograms* 
General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 2/ 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

m 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

Germany 

1 

Switzerland 

Grmat 

Britain 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

970 

577 

172 

37 

151 

33 

1929 - 

989 

717 

155 

35 

38 

44 

1930 - 

701 

439 

120 

17 

n 

m 

1931- 

451 

347 

68 

n 

18 

7 

1932 - 

208 



n 

9 

22 

Average, 1928-32 — 

664 

443 

no 

22 

45 

44 

1933 - 

255 

no 

54 

a 

29 

21 

1934 - 

375 

229 

69 

40 

22 

15 

1935 - 

466 

336 

60 

43 

19 

8 

1936 - 

in />■ -!-■ vm 

343 

82 

55 

8 

5 

Average, 1933-36 — 

397 

254 

66 


20 

12 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

471 

361 

55 

22 

lo 

17 

1929 - 

510 

399 

56 

13 

22 

20 

1930 - 

302 

220 

45 

7 

6 

24 

1931- 

194 

151 

28 

5 

3 

7 

1932 - 


87 

32 

9 

4 

14 

Average, 1928-32 — 

325 

244 

43 

n 

10 

17 

1933 - 


78 

62 

64 

8 

16 

1934 - 


152 

78 

54 

8 

9 

1935 -- 


251 

72 

74 

n 

16 

1936 


238 



L 

5 

Average, 1933-36 — 

wtfiiitfri 

180 

81 

73 

8 

12 


\f Included in "All other machinery 11 after 1936. 


Rote.- Imports were reported from Manchuria only in 1934 end 1935) they weighed lass than 100 kin and were rallied 
less than 500 yen in each year. 


Metal- or woodworking machinery, weighing, 100 kilograms and under 5,000.,kilogramsi 
General imports into Japan, by principal source a, 1928-36 y 


Tear 

in 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

_States_ 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Switzerland 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

16,357 

7,960 

m iKEkSH 

1^3 

SO? - 

651 

1929 - 

21,218 

8,946 


3,911 

397 

673 

1930 - 

21,091 

9,235 

' w#R 

2,816 

602 

715 

1931 - 

10,158 

4,038 


1,352 

389 

848 

1932 - 

19.418 

9,260 


5,021 

203 

738 

Average, 1928-32 — 

17,648 

7,888 

5,700 

2,956 

380 

724 

1933 - 

50,451 

22,932 

17,929 

8,238 


500 

1934 - 

59,612 

34,422 

12,703 

9,316 

1,139 

2,027 

I935 

44,583 

23,937 

n,813 

6,753 

1,276 

754 

I936 - 

iM 


14.654 

5.261 

1.581 

434 

Average, 1933-36 — 

50,608 

26,812 

14,276 

7,392 

1,199 

929 



Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

2,646 

1,630 


202 

90 


1929 - 

2,941 

1,397 


423 

116 

82 

1930 -- 

2,993 

1,540 


309 

136 

83 

1931- 

1,583 

681 

471 

201 

98 

132 

1932 - 

Z..7SZ. 



939 

83 

155 

Average, 1928-32 — 

2,989 

1,596 

763 

415 

104 

in 

1933- 

n ,725 

4,412 

5,161 

1,558 

450 

144 

1934 - 

12,007 

5,863 

3,544 

1,609 

532 

459 

1935- 

10,339 

5,036 

3,150 

1,285 

648 

220 

1936 - 

12,620 

6,516 

3,999 

1,104 

866 

135 

knrage, 1933-36 — 

11,673 

5,457 

3,964 

1,389 

624 

239 


y Included in "All other machinery" after 1936, 


Rote.- Ho imports were reported from Manchuria during these years. 
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Metal or wood-working machinery weighing 5,000 kilograms and overs General Imports 
into Japan, hy principal sources, 192S-36 i/ 


144 



vO 

o 


-p 

ej 

© 

C 

•H 

J3 

o 
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Itot&l or wood-working machinery and parts; Exports (domestic produce) from Japan» 

by principal markets, 1928-39 


— 

Ill 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

Kvantung 

is 

British. , 
Australia India & 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

other 
countries 
■ * 


Quantity (100 kin) 



11,585 

9,336 

5,410 

5,397 

5,779 

7,136 

4,612 

2,376 

891 

1,388 

1,205 

734 

1,145 

2,303 

1,005 


■ 

■ 

$ 

247 

297 

388 

925 

56 

242 





Average, 1928-32 

7,501 

3,281 

1,278 

- 

161 

2,350 

u 

381 

12,158 

25,271 

38,916 

131,984 

104,848 

5,965 

16,408 

23,815 

53,735 

33,588 

1,568 

1,564 

356 

28,649 

26,152 

2 

5/ 

4 

500 

5,513 

127 

345 

2,234 

4,760 

6,194 

2,301 

2,022 

2,502 

25,204 

4,135 

1,828 

4,154 

8,521 

15,281 

19,609 

367 

778 

1,484 

3,855 

9,657 




MW 

Average, 1933-37 

lQ^A - - 

62,635 

MBSS33 

ES5I 

1,204 

2,732 

7,233 

9,878 

3,228 

118 .A88 

53,592 

239 

1,045 

403 

12,373 

48,877 

1,959 


6/213,357 


Value (1,000 yen) 

472 

401 

311 

219 

216 

264 

213 

119 

47 

58 

68 

47 

118 

106 

73 


1 

11 

1 

7/. 

Z/ 

% ® 
67 

2 /. 

21, 

21, 

* 8 

15 

23 

29 

5 

10 





Average, 1928-32 

324 

140 

82 

- 

2 

81 

u 

16 

566 

1,189 

1,941 

4,907 

6,233 

259 

757 

1,364 

2,211 

2,499 

147 

142 

45 

1,673 

1,529 

2/ 

U 

1 

21 

272 

4 

11 

63 

172 

240 

70 

86 

97 

172 

195 

74 

157 

291 

484 

1,033 

12 

36 

80 

174 

465 




1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

2,967 

HSU 

707 

59 

98 

124 

408 

153 

A/ 10 ’ 326 

Sf 25,532 

5,037 

154 

71 

24 

933 

3,985 

122 




j/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934>and Burma prior to 1938. 

2/ Includes Ifanch cku o. V Hot separately reported. {J Not available. 
i/ Less than 100 kin. €/ Country detail not available. J/ Less than 500 yen. 


Metal-working machinery, including parts and accessories; Exports /domestic produce) from Japan, 

by principal markets, 1937-39 ** 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Kvantung 

Onion 

Australia 

British 
India 2/ 


Manchuria 

(Uanchukuo) 

1937 - 

1938 - 

1939 --—- 

1937 - 

1938 - 

1939 - 

Quantity (100 kin) 

IBSggM 
SeafE 9 

31,091 

50,883 

26,152 

239 

5,340 

995 

5,986 

389 

2,285 

9,696 

16,771 

44,219 

-5^25" 

803 

Value (1,000 yen) 

5,799 

2,360 

4,843 

1,529 

154 

261 

67 

226 

23 

122 

815 

m 

r~ 43T 
tn 


^ Included with wood-working machinery prior to 1937. 

2/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1938. 
2/ Country detail not available. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


There is a great variety of textile machinery for processing all kinds of fibers from raw 
materials to finished products. Most important in Japan is cotton mill machinery, which not only 
produced Japan’s domestic requirements of cotton goods but supplied a prewar export trade of more 
than 600 million yen annually. In the Id years before the war the number of cotton spinning 
spindles in Japan more than trebled. Most of the machinery came at first from abroad, but the 
Japanese industry expanded rapidly, and later not only produced enough machinery to supply the 
rising demand from Japanese mills, but also a large export trade to China, Empire areas, and India. 

Japanese textile machinery shops made practically all kinds of textile machinery, but were 
particularly successful with looms. Although the silk industry in Japan was large, silk machinery, 
with the exception of looms, is simpler than machinery for processing other fibers, and less is 
needed. The Japanese rayon Industry, the largest in the world, also required a great deal of 
machinery. 

Production of all textile machinery in Japan rose from 30 million yen in 1929 to 129 million 
in 1937. Machinery valued at 28 million yen was exported, and a considerable part of the remainder 
went into the expansion of mill capacity. If exports of cotton textiles became stationary or 
declined, annual requirements for textile machinery would be substantially less. 

Requirements for iron and steel, the principal materials needed, are a rather small part of 
the normal consumption of those metals. 

(See Special Industry Analysis on Textile Machinery .) 

Spinning machines and weaving looms—Total] Exports (domestic produce} from Japan, 

by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 
other 
c aim tries 

China 

British 
India 1/ 

Heth. 

Indies 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo] 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

57,133 

46,949 

3,177 

13 

4,893 

929 

1,172 

1929 - 

77,993 

64,654 

5,040 

8 

5,847 

425 

2,019 

1930 - 

87,242 

73,898 

9,346 


3,338 

129 

526 

1931 - 

154,989 

144,239 

4,081 


4,291 


2,157 

1932 - 

109,244 

94,919 

8,740 


2,003 

WmSsM 

2,130 

Average, 192&-32 — 

97,320 

84,932 


23 

4,074 

613 

1,601 

1933 - 

123,802 

86,643 

19,4H 

182 

12,171 

3,572 

1,823 

I 934 - 

206,265 


22,618 

4,388 

8,069 

6,605 

13,476 

I 935 - 

298,742 

231,792 

22,075 

7,913 

24,390 

8,424 

4,148 

1936 - 

392,532 

284,988 

26,596 

9,613 

27,242 

16,263 

27,830 

1937 - 

620,133 

422,464 

80,554 

30,958 

18,712 

35,295 

32,150 

Average, 1933-37 — 

328,295 

235,399 

34,251 

10,611 

18,117 

14,032 

15,885 

1938 - 

680,810 

484,569 

83,543 

18,034 

15,675 

71,754 

7,235 

1939 - 

400,872 








Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

3,072 

2,428 

1 K 


218 

39 

92 

1929 - 

3,661 

2,980 


K 

223 

30 

103 

1930 - 

3,852 


477 

2 / 

166 

9 

46 

I 93 I —---— 

5,156 


329 

2 

192 

7 

1 H 

1932- 

3,650 


712 

3 

89 

25 

123 

Average, 1928-32 — 

3,878 

3,154 

427 

1 

178 

22 

96 

1933 - 

4,878 

3,019 

1,234 

8 

338 

136 

143 

1934 - 

8,378 

5,867 

1,561 

137 

385 

195 

233 

1935 - 

12,547 

9,011 

1,699 

260 

879 

346 

352 

1936 - 

15,121 

10,677 

1,655 

373 

1,006 

536 

874 

1937 - 




1.439 

857 

1.256 


Average, 1933-37 — 

13,273 

8,895 

2,118 

443 

693 

494 

630 

1938 - 


19,288 

4,661 

792 

1,117 

3,556 

570 

1939 - 









1/ Includes Ceylon prior>io 1934, arid Burma prior to 1938- 
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Spinning machinery (including parts and accessories thereof): Exports 
(domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1934-39 1/ 


Year 

All 

countries 

Prinoipal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

China 

I British 

[ India 2/ 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

— -" ■ ■ — 

Quantity (100 kin) . . 

138,152 

164,931 

221,754 

371.119 

96,481 

122,437 

156,675 

267.751 

18,366 

19,H1 

18,080 

43.069 

6,674 

11,754 

13,455 

13.672 

2,836 

6,050 

14,124 

20.8.24 

13,745 

5,599 

19,420 

25.803 

inie _ - 


1937- 

Average, 1934-37 — 

224,002 

160,836 

24,664 

11,339 

10,971 

16 ,142 

1 l&mZTXEm 

293,473 

48,663 

14,191 

56,926 

5,290 

1939 - 


_Value {1 - 

000 ven)_ 

6,281 

8,978 

10,154 i 

17 r 58l 

4,176 

6,155 

7,118 

11,915 

1,393 

1,593 

1,305 

2 r 544 

345 

578 

594 

700 

126 

276 

465 

854 

241 

376 

67 2 
1.568 

-i-T.54 

*• lJJ 

A/JO ■ 

Average, 1934-37 -— 

mmmm mm,.. ... 

10,749 

7,341 

1,709 

554 

430 

715 


13,937 

3,215 

1,015 

3,001 

490 


-1919- 


1/ Hot separately classified prior to 1934* 

2/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1938. 
Country detail not available. 


Heaving machines, including parts and accessories thereof: Exports 
(donestie produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1934*39 1/ 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

China 

British 
India J/ 

1 Hetherlands 
Indies 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1934 - 

68,113 

54,628 

4,252 

3,706 

3,719 

HKHTSBI 

1935 - 

133,761 

109,355 

2,934 

5,104 

2,374 


1936 - 

170,778 

128,313 

8,516 

7,101 

2,139 


1937- 



37.485 

25 r 340 



Average, 1934-37 — 

166,667 

111,752 

13,297 

10,313 

5,676 

25,629 

iqaa .......... 

1 

186,096 

34,880 

16,596 

14,828 

4,867 

1939 - 



T&lue (lJ 

000 yen) 

1934 - 

2,096 

■m 

168 

111 

70 

56 

1935 - 

3,569 


106 

162 

69 

376 

1936 - 

4,967 


350 

194 

71 

794 

1937 



1.895 




Average, 1934-37 — 

4^623 

3,023 

630 

350 

153 

467 

1938 - 

8,326 

5,350 

1,446 

671 

554 

305 

1939 --— 

jL 6.963 







1/ lot separately classified prior to 1934- 
2 / Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1938. 
3/ Country detail not available. 

H 


flBHXBO MACHmgS 

Household sewing machines are light, of low speed, and in the less developed countries are often run by foot or 
hand. Industrial machines are heavy, high-speed and often of complex construction for special purposes. 

Ho statistics are available on Japanese production, but there is known to be a substantial industry In Japan. 
Japan exported some machines to Asiatic countries, and there was some export of parts to the United States. Imports 
are largely industrial machines of the more advanced types. 

There has been no known production in the colonies. 
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Sewing machines* General imports Into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

AH 

other 

countries 

Great Britain 

United States 

Germany 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 -- 

34,922 

27,457 

3,4a 

3,793 

231 

1929 ,- 

63,046 

52,017 

3,009 

7,788 

232 

1930 - 

29,777 

21,974 

2,756 

4,821 

226 

1931 - 

19,328 

12,700 

2,913 

3,640 

575 

1932 - 

14,323 

8,828 

1,328 

4,084 

88 

Average, 1928-32 - 

32,380 

24,595 

2,690 

4,825 

270 

1933 -— 

7,880 

4,702 

3,039 

90 

49 

1934 -—. 

25,050 

13,301 

6,642 

5,045 

62 

1935 - 

29,374 

20,937 

4,433 

3,954 

50 

1936 - 

31,800 

18,072 

6,086 

7,490 

152 

1937 -- 

43,774 

29,062 

8,624 

5,386 

' 702 

Average, 1933-37 - 

27,576 

17,215 

5,765 

4,393 

203 

1938 -- 

.1,406 

no 

1,086 

194 

16 

1939 ----— 

y 442 



_ 



f 

Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 --- 

5,242 


657 

484 

27 

1929 - 

9,220 


649 

983 

27 

1930 - 

3,940 

■sswWBI 

447 

612 

22 

1931- 

2,627 


534 

433 

70 

1932 - 

3,106 


554 

795 

21 

Average, 1928-32— 

4,827 

3,564 

568 

662 

33 

1933 - 

2,061 

1,109 

908 

28 

16 

1934 - 

5,623 

2,705 

1,776 

1,122 

20 

1935- 

6,216 

4,063 

1,265 

874 

H 

1936 - 

7,618 

3,648 

2,339 

1,594 

37 

1937- 

10,232 

5,879 

2,997 

1,226 

130 

Average, 1933-37 — 

6,350 

3,481 

1,857 

969 

43 

1938 - 

i/ 386 

35 

264 

83 

4 

1939 - 

* 153 






}J Country detail not available. 


lots.* Imports from Manchuria during this period never exceeded 100 kin a year or were valued at 
as much as 1,000 yen. 


PUMPS 

Pumps which may be of many different basic designs are used to move, liquids and gases. 
Practically all industries require pumps directly or indirectly. They are Indispensable in many 
machines, especially those used in making ships, aircraft, tanks, and so forth for war. 

Japanese production figures ere not available, but it is believed that the country was self- 
sufficient for its ordinary peacetime requirements. Exports had increased ten fold by weight from 
1931 to 1938 and almost 15 times in value. 
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Pumps, including parts and accessories thereoft Exports (domestic produce) from Japan 

by principal markets, 1923-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 


Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

5,903 

4,631 

V 786 

2 / 

486 

1929 - 

8,677 

5,900 

#1.505 

2 / 


1930 - 

6,897 

3,441 

IT 778 

y 


1931 - 

6,647 

2,999 

i/l,501 

2 / 


1932 - 

7,222 

4,335 

998 

355 

■9 

Average, 1928-32— 

7,069 

4,261 

1,U4 

y 

1,623 

1933 - 

15,106 

8,704 

1,323 

1,067 

4,012 

1934 - 

28,474 

20,292 


1,831 

4,350 

1935 - 

28,284 

16,172 

4,517 

3,270 

4,325 

1936 - 

35,284 

20,180 

4,708 

3,611 

6,785 

1937 - 

47,178 

29,448 

4,535 

8,107 

5,088 

Average, 1933-37— 

30,865 

18,959 

3,417 

3,577 

4,912 

1933- 

64,229 

42,756 

6,791 

12,631 

2,051 

1939 - 

hJ 72,789 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

418 

325 

w 51 

2 / 

42 

1929 - 

383 

224 

V 79 

1/ 

80 

1930 - 

395 

191 

¥/ 43 

2/ 

161 

1931- 

351 

159 

3/ 70 

2 / 

122 

1932 - 

344 

222 

40 

12 

70 

Average, 1928-32 - 

378 

224 

57 

y 

95 

1933 - 

909 

545 

60 

51 

253 

1934 - 

1,572 

1,176 

89 

80 

227 

1935 - 

1,623 

928 

373 

138 

184 

1936 - 

1,952 

1,215 

209 

197 

331 

1937 - 

2,917 

1,988 

236 

472 

221 

Average, 1933-37— 

1,795 

1,171 

193 

188 

243 

1938 - 

.5,246 

3,515 

553 

1,047 

131 

1939 - 

V 7,895 






i/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Hot separately reported. 

2/ Mot available. 

(J Country detail not available. 
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"OTHER" MACHINERY 


(Exports) 


This basket class covers exports not separately reported* The principal items excluded are electrical 
machinery, pumps, metal or wood-working machinery, printing machinery, spinning and weaving machines, locomotives, 
cranes, internal combustion engines, and sewing machines* Comparable figures are not available prior to 1935, 
because the above items were all included in this class. 

The tablo below for imports into Formosa of "All other" machinery and parts does not include the following which 
are separately reported in Formosan import statistics! Clocks and watches? surgical, musical, telegraphic, tele¬ 
phonic, and scientific instruments; vehicles; boats; boilers; engines; locomotives and railway cars and coaches? 
electrical machinery and batteries; pumps; and sugar-making machinery. In 1938 imports of electrical machinery 
into Formosa from Japan amounted to about 1.7 million yen a year; imports of sugar machinery were about 600 thousand 
yen; and pumps were valued at about 900 thousand. 


"Other machinery": ^ Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1935-39 


Year 

1 

All 

countries 

Principal countries I 

All other 
countries 

Kwantung 

China 

Thailand 

British 

Indiai/ 

Soviet Philippine 
Unioi^ Islands 

Netherland 

Indies 


1935 - 

193fc- 

1937 - 

Average,1935-37 

1938 --- 

1939 - 

Value (1.0CC yen) 

19,523 
20,243 
37,713 ! 

9,707 

10,048 

16,206 

3,508 

3,137 

4,019 

22 

387 

2,952 

SpBEl 

BROS 

V 

143 

967 

136 

160 

507 

H 

3,190 

3,225 

9.151 

1,549 

2,001 

2.026 

25,826 

11,987 


1,120 ! 

■SSI 

■SI 

mm 

■Mi 

■m 

1.858 

31,«53 
Ml2 ,440 

24,705 

7,285 

1,398 

911 

350 ^ 

339 

335 

14,564 

1,946 


1/ Other than electrical machinery, pumps, etc.; metal or wood-working machinery; spinning machines; weaving 
machines; printing machines; locomotives; cranes, etc*; internal combustion engines; and sewing machines. 
Statistic? not readily comparable prior to 1935* 

2/ Includes 3urma prior to 1938. 
y Does not include Asiatic Soviet Union. 

4 / Less than 500 yen. Country detail not available. 


"All other" machinery and parts thereof: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 
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"OTHER* MACHINES 


(Imports) 


This Is a basket classification and the nature of the imports under it is not known. It does not include 
internal combustion engine8 f metal and wood working machinery} electrical machinery, textile machinery, printing and 
paper machinery, and a number of other items specified in the foreign trade statistics. The table is shown here only 
to Indicate the extent of the trade. Beginning with 1937 the imports are reported with "All Other Machinery," which 

see. 

"Other" machines: ^ General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-36 


Year 

All 

countries 

___ 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Germany 

United 

States 

Great 

Britain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

France 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

19,190 

2,792 

7,549 

3,917 

276 

470 


3,708 

1929 - 

24>486 

4,384 

9,019 

5,014 

382 

599 


4,512 

1930 - 

20,767 

4,007 

6,547 

5,498 

398 

568 

muEm 

2,292 

1931- 

11,908 

2,507 

3,871 

2,486 

212 

163 


2,164 

1932 - 

12.463 

2,250 

2.968 

1,659 

220 

266 



Average,. 1928-32 

17,763 

3,188 

5,991 

3,715 

298 

413 

631 

3,527 

1933 -- 

11,440 

2,687 

4,044 

847 

167 

70 

268 

3,357 

1934- 

11,510 

4,030 

3,231 

1,289 

659 

481 

190 

1,630 

1935 - 

16,733 

6,177 

5,749 

1,626 

231 

y yp®? ■ 

1,133 

1,476 

1936 - 

14,145 

6,258 

4,792 

1,312 

508 

wLJm 

425 

387 

Average, 1933-36 

13,457 

4,788 

4,454 

1,269 

391 

339 

504 

1,712 


1/ Included in "All other machinery” after 1936. 


Vote.- Imports not exceeding 1,000 yen were reported from Manchuria in each year from 1933 to 1936. 


» jgpnc 


"OTHER" FARTS OF MACHINERY 


(Imports) 

Parts of machines are in many instances included in import statistics with the machines to which they relate. 
This is a basket class that includes ill kinds of parts for a great wmristy of machines. The nature of the imports 
is not known and the table is shown only to indicate the extent of the trade. 

"Other" parte of machinery: General imports Into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal coontries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

Germany 

Sweden 

Great 

Britain 

Switzerland 

France 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

12,658 

4,663 

3,240 

798 

1,728 

820 

539 

870 

1929 - 

15,983 

6,483 

3,824 

920 

2,855 

311 

455 

1,135 

1930 - 

11,180 

4,504 

2,148 

699 

1,996 

280 

490 

1,063 

1931- 

6,937 

3,189 

1,188 

725 

968 

206 

264 

397 

1932 - 

8,909 

3,649 

1,555 

1,214 

1,323 

146 

315 

707 

Average, 1928-32 

11,133 

4,498 

2,391 

871 

1,774 

353 

412 

834 

1933 - 

12,108 

3,719 

2,437 

2,813 

1,915 

521 

349 

354 

1934 - 

14,544 

4,072 

3,262 

3,532 

1,550 

467 

337 

1,325 

1935- 

18,818 

7,110 


5,069 

1,597 

244 

317 

279 

1936 - 

16,406 

6,950 


3,045 

1,703 

194 

318 

252 

I937- 

29.306 

12.840 

pB-t ->'< Si 

6,604 


378 

310 

582 

Average, 1933-37 

18,236 

6,938 

4,095 

4,213 

1,745 

361 

326 

558 

1938 - 


19,530 

9,992 

6,084 

1,927 

354 

1,109 

1,713 

1939 -- 










1 / Country detail not available. 


Vote.- Imports from Manchuria did not axcaed 3,000 yen in any year Annng this period. 
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"ALL OTHER MACHINERY" 

(imports) 

The data in this table for the years 1928 to 1936 are a consolidation of the import figures for internal combus¬ 
tion engines, metal and wood working machinery, and "other machines," all of which are separately reported and shown 
above. 

They have been combined and shown here from 1923 to 1936 solely for the purposes of comparison with the date for 
1937, 193$, and 1939, during which years only the consolidated figures have been reported in the official statistics. 




"AH other machinery" General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Switzerland 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928- 

36,411 

16,710 

4,603 

5,276 

1,558 

2/ 8,264 

1929 - 

43,221 

20,145 


7,002 

1,671 

y 11,903 

1930 - 

40,074 

13,949 

7,626 

6,768 

1,220 

2J 10,511 

1931- 

25,905 

9,379 

5,538 

3,960 

420 

3J 6,558 

I932- 

30,740 

11,221 

4,461 

3,632 

839 

2y 10,587 

Average, 1928-32 — 

36,270 

14,281 

5,956 

5,328 

1,U2 

9,563 

I933- 

43,832 

15,904 

10,972 

4,440 

951 

2/ 11,565 

I934- 

53,721 

26,682 

13,584 

3,850 

1,199 

2J 8,406 

1935 - 

50,589 

26,339 

14,345 

3,748 

1,366 

4,291 

1936 ■■ ■ — ■ 

47,388 

26,101 

14,093 

3,799 

1,602 

1,793 

1937 - 

93,779 

56,354 

26,062 

4,895 

3,507 

2,461 

Average, 1933-37 - 

57,862 

30,476 

15,811 

4,146 

1,725 

5,704 

1938 - 

, 171,285 

100,997 

56,543 

5,980 

4,871 

2,894 

I939- 

y 174,661 







\J Data for 1923-36 are totals of 7 classes; metal or wood working machinery (3) > internal combustion engines (3), 
and "other" machines. 

2/ includes machines cleared from warehouse for which accurate data are not available. Probably all Internal 
combustion engines. 

2/ Country detail not available. 

Note.- Imports from Manchuria amounted to 1,000 yen or less per year from 1933 to 1937, and to 2,000 yen in 1938; 
none were reported in the other years. _ 


LOCOMOTIVES AND RAILWAY CARS 


Steam, Diesel power, or electricity are used for road locomotives, and Diesel power or electricity for switching 
engines as a rule. Industrial locomotives may use gasoline anginas or any of the other types. 

The principal railways of Japan are owned and operated by the Government as are those of Msnahnria and Korea. 
Locomotives are made by several large Japanese engineering and electrical concerns, and the large shopB of the State 
railways repair locomotives and build most of their own rolling a took. The Government-controlled South Manchuria 

Railway, the most important in that country, has large shops in which it builds most of its own rolling stock and 
provides some for Korea and China; it is not known whether they build locomotives. 

Japanese railroads are of less than standard gage and in general have inferior equipment; the M a nchurian roods 
us b standard gage. 

In 1937 production of locomotives in Japan was as follows: 435 steam, valued at 25 million yen; 50 elec trio, 
valued at 2 million yen; 725 gasoline. Valued at 5 million yen; and parts and accessaries, valued at 8 million yen, 
a grand total of 40 million yen. The average unit value of steam locomotives built in Japan in 1937 was about 
117,000 at current rates of exchange, compared with about ((100,000 for those built in the United States. 

Since the rise of Japan's large manufacturing plants, among which are locomotive works, imports have practically 
ceased. In 1938 exports of locomotives from Japan to Empire areas were valued at 21 million yen of which about 
15 million represented exports to Kwantung, probably for use in Manchuria, and 5 million exports to Korea. In 1939 
exports from Japan to all countries ware valued at about 4$ million yen, but exoept far Korea, which imported locomo¬ 
tives valued at 24 milli on yen from Japan, country detail la not available. On the basis of export figures for the 
five preceding years Kwantung probably received at least 23 million of the remainder. 

Locomotives are a prime necessity in war, and locomotive shops are well equipped far tuildlmg heavy a rmamen t. 
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Loconotiwfl (including fonder b): Exports (domestic prodnqe) from Japaa^ 
by principal markets, other than Korea, 1934-39 ^ 


Tear 

All 

countries 


All other 

_countries_ 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Uancbukuo) 


Quantity (Number) 

1934 - 

1,759 

1,751 

2 

6 

1935 - 

184 

174 

4 

6 

1936 - 

266 

236 

11 

19 

1937 - 

185 

169 

4 

12 

Average, 1934-37 - 

599 

583 

5 

11 

1938 - 

o/ 302 

249 

43 

10 

1939 - 

^ 347 





7alue (1,000 yen) 

1934 - 

8,422 

8,229 

123 

70 

1935 - 

13,777 

13,247 

299 

231 

1936 - 

15,087 

14,384 

113 

590 

1937 - 

9,314 

9,098 

34 

182 

Average, 1934-37 - 

11,650 


142 

268 

1938 - 

16 ’ 338 

15,329 

536 

473 

1939 - 

V 24,468 





lot separately classified prior to 1934 * 
2/ Country detail not available. 


Locomotives and tenders: laports Into Korea from Japan, 1928-39 


_ Tear 

Value 

loom 

1.000 .jm 

1,068 

507 

605 

362 

195 






547 


342 

427 

2,325 

2,877 

5,259 






2,246 


4,966 

23,522 




Railway carriages and parts thereof! Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-39 
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parts and accessaries of railway carriages and wagons: Exports (domestic produce) 
fro* Japan, tgr principal markets, 1935-39 2/ 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

i_ 

Kwantung 

British 

Malaya 

China 

Thailand 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1935 - 

8,723 

8,696 

19 

6 

- 

1 

1 

1936 - 

7,783 

7,053 

5 

9 

496 

220 

- 

1937 - 

6,635 

6,476 

94 

30 

2/ 

33 

2 

Average, 1935-37 — 

7,714 

7,408 

39 

15 

166 

85 

1 

1938 -— 

. 14,108 

13,469 

21 

84 

306 

222 

6 

*??? ... - 

y 18.454 








Met separately reported prior to 1935- 
2/ Less than 500 yen. 

2/ Country detail not available. 


STEAM VESSELS 

Steam vessels: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

11 

a 

Thailand 

Kwantung 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (number) 

1928 - 

52 

43 

.. 

7 

1/2 

y 

mm 

1929 - 

128 

107 

• 

9 

¥> 9 

y 

3 

1930 - 

173 

Mimam 

- 

3 

V 3 

2/ 

• 

1931- 

12 

MMM 

- 

4 

y 2 

2 / 

- 

1932 - 

9 

■B 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2 

Awaga, 1928-32 - 

75 

65 

- 

5 

4 

2 / 

1 

1933 - 

20 

5 

- 


5 

6 

• 

1934 - 

9 

3 

- 


1 

• - 

1 

1935 - 

6 

- 

- 

pHBl 

- 

- 

1 

1936 - 

42 

31 

1 


1 

- 

5 

1937 - 

44 

21 

8 


7 


4 

Average, 1933-37 - 

24 

12 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1938 - 

.31 

8 

6 

3 

11 


3 

1939 - 

V 41 

_ 

_ 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1928- 

2,465 

212 

— 

2,220 

y « 

y 

1 

1929 - 

5,229 

621 

- 

4,382 

y 219 

y 

7 

1930 - 

2,879 

1,114 

- 

1,683 

y 52 


30 

1931 - 

3,286 

94 

- 

3,140 

y 52 

2 J 

- 

1932 - 

5,428 

800 

- 

- 

4,625 


3 

Average, 1928-32 - 

3,857 

568 

- 

2,285 

996 

i/ 

8 

1933 - 

886 

26 

■ 

146 

44 

670 

_ 

1934 - 

216 

144 

I . 

31 

38 

- 

3 

1935 - 

78 

- 


65 

- 

- 

13 

1936 - 

6,090 

605 


4,702 

11 

- 

17 

1937 - 

19,844 

9,877 


2,146 

353 

- 

317 

Average, 1933-37 — 

5,423 

2,130 

1,581 

1,418 

89 

134 

71 

1938 - 

14,846 

878 

12,318 

72 

1,087 

— 

491 


10.665 









Includes Manchuria. 

Hot separately reported. 
Mot available. 


Country detail not available. 
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IRON MANUFACTURES 


Iron manufactures exported from Japan greatly exceed imports, tod include a wide variety of articles of a coopera¬ 
tively simple nature, ranging fro* sewing needles to stoves. They are shipped almost entirely to Asiatio countries. 

In 1938 three groups of articles (rivets, bolts, nuts, and washers; enameled lrc» ware; and nails) constituted almost 
a third of the total exports. Construction material ranked fourth, and tinplate manufactures fifth. Unfilled cans 
constituted only about a fourth of the exports of tinplate manufactures, substantial amounts being exported filled, as 
canned goods constitute one of Japan's major exports. The principal items imported were nails, rivets, bolts, nuts, 
and washers; and sewing needles. 

According to the latest production data (1938) tinplate manufactures lead in importance. Output is fairly evenly 
divided between cans and other tinplate manufactures, with somewhat greater amounts for the latter. 

In 1938 production of rivets, bolts, nuts, and washers in Japan was valued at 70 million yen as compared with 
exports of a little over 6 million; production of tinplate manufactures was 180 million yen and exports 3.6 million; 
production of nails and screws was 37 million yen and exports 4.4 million yen; for iron furniture the figures were 
29 and 1 million yen, respectively; and for enameled iron ware they were 22 and 5 million yen. 

(See also ]jron and Steel , above.) 


Iron manufactures—Totals Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

Province 

Dutch 

India 

British 

India 

China 

Philippine 

Islands 

The Straits 
Settlements 

Asiatic 

Soviet 

Union 

Manchuria 

(Manehukuo) 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

13,683 

3,219 

1,505 

2,498 

?*490 

796 

338 

877 

230 

1,738 

1929 - 

15,196 

3,446 

1,735 

2,304 

2,286 

680 

519 

1,835 

148 

2,243 

1930 - 

14,095 

2,510 

1,023 

1,713 

1,923 

624 

409 

4,212 

83 

1,598 

1931- 

10,246 

1,397 

842 

1,762 

1,544 

650 

.227 

2,392 

89 

1,343 

1932 - 

14,193 

2,663 

2,575 

3,32 2 

1,429 

469 

345 

1,497 

230 

1,663 

Average, 1928-32 

13,483 

2,647 

1,536 

2,320 

1,934 

644 

368 

2,162 

156 

1,716 

1933 - 

26,897 

6,059 

4,366 

5,151 

1,694 

932 

1,187 

1,183 

1,459 

4,866 

1934 - 

35,277 

10,108 

5,055 

4,985 

2,012 

928 

2,246 

942 

1,883 

7,118 

1935 - 

37,504 

8,394 

3,719 

5,466 

2,282 

1,582 

1,744 

602 

2,562 

11,153 

1936 - 

40,302 

8,718 

4,181 

4,309 

2,967 

2,098 

2,154 

141 

2,699 

13,035 

1937 --— 

54,116 

12,590 

7,774 

6,221 

2,668 

2,262 

2,027 

208 

5,287 

15,079 

Average, 1933-37 

38,819 

9,174 


5,226 

2,325 

1,560 

1,872 

615 

2,778 

10,250 

1938 - 

52,231 

22,786 

2,357 


WSk 

mm 

279 

■SI 

10,413 

6,157 

1939 - 

76,253 

32,027 

4,976 


!ES51 


390 

Wfm 

19,135 

4,930 


^ Less than 500 yen. 


Mails, screws, etc .i Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 .fete 

1.000 yea 

1928 - 

114,187 

1,507 


134,125 

128,456' 

1,789 

1,518 


120,968 

1,223 

1932 - 

immnwmwm 11 11 iwmmmmmm 

1.387 

Average, 1928-32 - 

126,293 

1,485 


160,234 

2,078 


211,117 

2,582 

1935 - 

260,843 

3,116 

1936 - 

346,089 

3,941 

I 937 - 

351,246 

6,345 

Average, 1933-37 — —--- 

265 r 906 

3.612 

1938 ---— 

377,499 

8,314 


352,503 

10,240 
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n aormXyj produces 8 to 10 billion board feet of luaber and tiabera and other forest products (except firewood and prulpwood) 
■tww—liy . Doaeetio demand for lnaber and timbers exceeds production by about 300 million board feet) between 1934 end 1937, imports 
averaged 800 million board feet and exports aVut 500 million board feet a year. 

The largest class of imports consisted of softwoods (cedar, pins, fir, hemlock, and spruce), principally from the United States and 
Canada, averaging more than 700 million board feet from 1933 to 1937. Approximately half of these imports were in the fora of logs and 
the reiainderwwe made up largely of squared timbers which were usually re-sawed to jmaller sizes in Japanese mills. The imports next 
in importance were hardwoods, chiefly from the Philippine Islands, British Borneo, and the Netherlands Indies, known in Japanese trade 
ms "South Seas" hardwoods. These consisted principally of lauan (Philippine mahogany) and associated species. These ■woods comprised 
only about 5 percent (40 million board feet) of the total lumber imports in the years 1928-32, but about 25 percent (200 million board 
feet! fftm 1933 to 1937. They reached Japan largely in the fora of logs. In addition to these major classes, Japan imported teak, 
ebony, and s imilar hardwoods from Thailand;kiri (Paulewnia tomantoaa) from China; aspen from the United States, Canada, Manchuria, 
the Soviet Union; and n- 1 1 quantities of logs and lumber from Formosa and Corea. 

Softwood lumber is utilised in Japan for general construction and, to a certain extent, for box shook, pencils, plywood, and other 
manufactures. South Seas hardwoods enter largely into the production of veneer and plywood, but also are used for ship finish and air¬ 
craft production. Teak is used mainly for ship decking, while kiri, aspen, and other woods go into the manufacture of clogs, matches, 
match boxes, toys, and similar small articles. 

Japan exported about 500 milli on board feet of logs and luaber annually from 1934 to 1937—about 400 million feet—to Empire areas 
(including Manchuria) and only 100 million feet to foreign countries. Korea, Formosa, and Kwantung were not self-sufficient in lumber 
nrodaetiom and railed upon imports from Japan proper and Karafuto. Since the beginning of aggression in Manchuria and China, Japan has 
bNaforced to send large quantities of lumber and timbers to these areas, but the forest resources of Japan will not continuously sup¬ 
port such shipments. Sugi (Cryptomerla japonica) predominated in lumber exports, followed by oak, pine, and spruce and fir. 

Japan has encouraged the production of wood manufactures for export, even though imports of lumber are necessary to supplement the 
dcmesticsupply. Veneer and plywood, box shook, and toys constitute the largest classes of exports of such products. (See Special 

Industry Analysis of Lumber .) 



Average, 1928-32 


1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 


Average, 1928-32 


Average, 1933-37 


C edar (other than for pencils), pine, fir, hemlock, and spruce—logs and cants* 
General Imports Into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


All 

countries 


,, 81,167 
V 85,906 


W 7 ' 497 
U 8,283 


Principal countries 

United States 

Canada 

Asiatic 
Soviet Union 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


All other 
countries 


42 

551 

I 32 

,971 

22 

,613 

18 

,740 

U 

,617 

3 

,298 



Quantity (1,000 board feet) 


705,049 

564,176 

527,356 

486,479 

364,071 

482,725 

380,071 

278,975 

245,008 

135,099 

529,426 

304,376 

294,395 

149,753 

249,428 

155,601 

323,995 

216,229 

337,387 

262,328 

206,946 

98,442 

282,430 

176,487 


41,101 

2C,525 

44,682 

81,899 

86,530 


179,248 

163,429 

203,698 

159,546 

142,436 



Value (1,000 yen) 



Country detail not available. 
Leu than 500 yen. 


Vote.- Imports from Kwantung averaged only 18 thousand board feet from 1928 to 1932, with an average value of 1,000 yen; none have 
a reported since 1932. 
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Cedar (other than for pencils) pine, fir, healook and spruce - exceeding 200 a.a. in thickness *=^i General iaports 

into Japan* by principal sources, 1928-39 


158 
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"Other" wood* 


y 


General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Phil. 

Is. 

British 

Borneo 

Hath. 

Indies 

United 

States 



Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

2,432 

1,263 


380 

279 

y i7i 

339 

1929 - 

3,454 

1,904 

- 

632 

365 

y 90 

463 

1930 - 

2,670 

1,457 

196 

301 


y 39 

455 

1931- 

2,784 

1,430 

251 

257 

509 

mm 

337 

1932 - 

3,322 

1,660 

269 

374 

793 

25 

201 

Average, 1928-32 - 

2,932 

1,543 

143 

389 

433 

65 

359 

1933 -- 

5,215 

2,512 

798 

984 


192 

214 

1934 - 

7,665 

4,301 

1,375 

1,370 


120 

184 

1935 - 

9,946 

5,089 

2,542 

1,485 

514 

u6 

170 

1936 - 

13,817 

7,330 

4,306 

1,231 

285 

290 

375 

1937 - 

17,962 

11,260 

3,198 

1,970 

424 

476 

634 

Average, 1933-37 — 

10,921 

6,098 

2,444 

1,408 

411 

245 

315 

1938 - 

12,449 

6,691 

1,980 

1,883 

373 

1,006 

516 

1939 - 

* 15,974 








1/ This class consists chiefly (72 percent from 1928-32 and 91 percent from 1933-37) of what are 
known as "South Seas" hardwoods; principally lagan (Philippine mahogany) and associated species; it 
does not Include ebony, teak, cedar, pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, kiri, and aspen. 

2j Kay include small imports of ebony, teak, cedar, pine, etc., and aspen. 

2/ Country detail not available. 

Rote.- Imports from Xwantung have not amounted to as much as 30,000 yen a year since 1931. 


Lusher: 


y 


Exports from Formosa to Japan, 1928-38 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


1.000 board feet 

1,000 yen 

1928 - 

9,640 

1,861 

1929 - 

11,131 

2,147 

1930 - 

7,396 

1,315 

1931- 

8,023 

1,145 

1932 - 

11.746 

1,771 

Average, 1928-32 - 

9,587 

1,648 

1933 - 

14,303 

2,210 

1934 - 

12,716 

1,852 

I 935 - 

8,931 

1,286 

1936 - 

11,578 

1,994 

1937 - 


2,058 

Average, 1933-37 ■—■■ —.—■ - 

11,496 

1,880 

1938 - j 

13,466 

3,097 


i/ This includes timbers and boards; over 95 percent in quantity was timbers. Conversions were 
on the basis of 1 cubic shaku equal to 11.76 board feet, and 1 square shaku equal to 1.18 board feet. 
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Lumber *1/ Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 



Quantity 


1,000 board feet 


13,277 


10,178 

16,866 

29,195 

22,081 

27,635 


21,191 


i*292jren 

894 

672 

382 

1,035 

871 


523 

941 

2,275 

1,507 

1,973 


20,424 

1 

21,096 

1 

29,630 

_i 

3 


]J This includes logs, timbers, and boards; about 80 percent in quantity were logs free 1928-32, 
and 95 percent from 1933-37* Logs were converted to board feet on the basis of 1 cubic ahaku 
equal to 11*76 board feet* 



Average, 1934-37 


Average, 1934-37 


Logs and cants, softwoods t Exports (domestic produce) 
by principal countries, 1934-39 & 


Principal countries 


All 

countries 


243,277 

81,372 

52,682 

97,717 


118,762 


. 12,408 

il 32,262 




China 


Quantity (1,000 board feet) 


34,955 

29,291 

18,014 

21,739 


Manchuria 

(Manohukuo) 


84,323 


69,982 


26, 


84,357 


Value (1 



1,887 


5,296 


1,070 

1,248 

650 

984 


988 


5,856 


257 


1,170 


All other 
countries 


1,222 

976 

40 

3,263 



J/ Mot separately classified prior to 1934- 2/ Country detail not available* 

■ate*- Converted to board feet at 1 cubic meter equal to 424 board feet* 9md in the most 
qpor ta mt variety* 

1^ Original from 
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y lot separately classified prior to 1934* See "Sam wood, total." 
y Country detail not available. 

Vote.- Converted to board feet at 1 cubic aster equals 424 board feet 












0 (domestic produce), by principal countries, 1954-39 
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Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 
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Lumber: Imports Into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Logs ^ 


m 

Railway . 
Bleepers =/ 

Total 

• 

Quantity (1,000 board feet) 

1928 - 

19,353 

4,503 

8,462 

2,868 

35,186 

1929 - 

17,212 

3,322 

8,251 

1,981 

30,766 

1930- 

16,741 

2,918 

7,931 

1,011 

28,601 

19>1-- 

13,327 

2,245 

6,100 

271 

22,443 

1932- 

20,696 

2,584 

6,190 

216 

29,686 

Average, 1928-32 

17,566 

3,115 

7,387 

1,269 

29,337 

1933 - 

40,966 

8,923 

11,257 

717 

61,863 

1934- 

54,302 

23,169 

17,209 

1,787 

96,467 

1935 - 

44,877 

33,300 

24,086 

485 

102,748 

1936 - 

49,323 

53,646 

27,250 

156 

130,375 

1937 - 

48,854 

49,755 

25,981 

2,668 

127,258 

Average, 1933-37 

47,664 

33,758 

21,157 

1,163 

103,742 

1938 - 

48,979 

72,507 

26,123 

5,595 

153,204 

1939 - 

84,347 

117,000 

50,895 

14,753 

266,995 

1940 - 

82,878 

129,072 

40,842 

11,062 

263,854 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

1,193 

450 

969 

489 

3,101 

1929 - 

1,119 

292 

928 

307 

2,646 

1930 - 

837 

271 

826 

162 

2,096 

1931- 

586 

183 

566 

36 

1,371 

1932 - 

858 

196 

586 

29 

1,669 

Arersg*, 1928-32 

919 

278 

775 

205 

2,177 

1933 - 

2,003 

782 

1,210 

58 

4,053 

1934- 

2,967 

1,926 

1,967 

167 

7,027 

1935 - 

2,484 

2,599 

2,405 

45 

7,533 

1936 - 

2,766 

4,301 

2,782 

18 

9,867 

1937 - 

3,168 

4,617 

2,864 

527 

11,176 

Average, 1933-37 

2,678 

2,845 

2,246 

163 

7,932 

1938 -— 

3,766 

8,840 

3,580 

939 

17,125 

1939 -— 


15,348 

8,291 

2,619 

34,3d 

1940 - 


19,507 

6,935 

1,810 

37,926 


J/ Converted on the basis of 1 cubic ehaka equal to 11.76 board feat. 

2/ Converted on the basis of 1 piece equal to 1 cable shako, and 1 cable shakn equal to 11.'ft 
boaxd feet* 
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Lumber: Import* into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 


Ye-fr 

Logs A/ 

Lumber 2/ 

Railway 
sleepers •* 

Total 


Quantity (1,000 board feet) 

1928 - 


53,268 

28,175 


1929 - 


69,524 

22,508 


1930 -- 


66,193 

23,699 


1931- 


73,658 

23,979 


1932 - 


102,778 

25,638 


Average, 1928-32 


73,084 

24,800 


1933 - 

64,092 

38,762 

22,559 

125,413 

1934 - 

69,798 

41,402 

22,685 

133,885 

1935 - 

93,259 

64,090 

29,501 

186,850 

1936 - 

100,590 

83,653 

31,618 

215,861 

1937 - 

99,028 

74,901 

30,313 

204,242 

Average, 1933-37 

85,354 

60,562 

27,336 

173,252 

1938 - 

103,217 

56,770 

% > KiSil:IS 

191,348 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 --- 


4,822 

971 


1929 -- 


5,807 

961 


1930 - 


4,535 

687 


1931- 


4,217 

575 


1932 —- 


5,487 

425 


Average, 1928-32 


4,974 

724 


1933 - 

3,060 

3,216 

434 

6,710 

1934 -- 

3,544 

3,728 

480 

7,752 

1935 - 

4,462 

5,749 

788 

10,999 

1936 - 

4,538 

7,398 

872 

12,808 

1937 - 

5,117 

7,938 

866 

13,921 

Average, 1933-37 

4,144 

5,606 

688 

10,438 

1938 - 

7,384 

7,786 

1,194 

16,364 


X/ Not separately classified before 1933* Converted on the basis of 1 cubic shaku equal to 
11,76 board feet. 

2/ Separately classified as "Timber and boards" through 1932} thereafter as "Lumber, other than 
logs." Concerted on the basis of 1 square shaku equal to 1,18 board feet; and 1 cubic shaku equal 
to 11,76 board feet, 

Jj Converted on the basis of 1 sleeper equal to 33 board feet. 
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HOOD PULP 

Althoug h Japan ranked sixth among the pulp producing nations of the world in the years immediately preceding her 
entrance into World War II, that country had not attained self-sufficiency in pulp production. The country depended 
to a large extent upon imports of pulp from foreign countries to maintain her paper-making industry and, more 
especially, her expanding synthetic fiber industry whose pulp requirements expanded eight-fold between 1932 and 1938. 

Of the total output of pulp produced in the Japanese empire in 1939 about 50 percent waa in Japan proper 
(25 percent in Kyushu, Shikoku, and Honshu and 25 percent in Hokkaido), 42 percent in Karafuto, 4 percent in Korea, 

3 percent in Manchuria, and 1 percent in Formosa. 

Imports of pulp for paper and pulp for conversion into rayon and staple fiber increased from 82,000 

short tons in 1928 to 550,000 tons in 1937. Imports declined substantially in succeeding years because of Japan's 
need to protect her foreign exchange and the adoption of a link system whereby imports of rayon pulp were held pro¬ 
portionate to the experts of rayon and staple fiber yarns and manufactures thereof. 

Japanese imports of rayon pulp were first distinguished from paper julp in 1935. In the peak year of pulp 
imports, 1937, the 325,000 tons of rayon pulp is estimated to have been equivalent to 50 percent of Japan's require¬ 
ment for rayon grades of sulphite and the 225,000 tons of paper pulp equivalent to 35 percent of Japan's total 
consumption of paper pulp in that year. 

Japan launched in 1938 sn ambitious 5-year program to expand its pulp production by 1 Billion tone to meet 
total needs. The p lj>n called for an output of 1,985,000 tons in 1942. Incomplete production data for 1939 and 
1940 indicated bobs increase in the volume of pulp manufactured over preceding years, but it is not believed that 
the planned goal was reached. 


Palp for paper making and for artificial silk—totals General imports into Japan, 
by principal sources, other than Korea, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

_ 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

ms 

Sweden 

Norway 

Canada 

Finland 

- Manchuria 
(Manohukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 -- 

1,238,321 

113,945 

110,135 

118,031 

791,532 

1 / 

r . 

104,678 

1929 —- 

1,361,347 

244,422 

157,340 

242,014 

587,651 

y 

- 

149,920 

1930-— 

1,339,265 

93,563 

103,322 

282,991 

739,386 

1 /, 

- 

120,003 

1931 — — 

1,703,762 

339,845 

230,132 

174,037 

829,218 

y, 

- 

130,530 

1932 - 

1,712,784 

374,371 

272,530 

365,536 

455,567 

V 

— 

244,780 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1,471,096 

233,229 

174,692 

236,522 

680,671 

y 

- 

145,982 

1033 __- 


755,276 

439,657 

527,249 

788,420 


- 

197,771 



1,415,096 

800,652 

669,256 

679,951 

iJ 

- 

249,701 



1,846,077 

856,435 

821,295 

581,758 

423,625 

769 

39,838 



2,603,107 

952,184 

944,566 

469,888 

524,417 

- 

34,070 



3,135,612 

2,060,596 

1 , 052,406 

879,388 

639,770 

51 

83,904 

Average, 193>-37 — 

4,904,617 

1,961,094 

1,021,905 

802,954 

679,881 


164 

121,057 

1938 ■ ~ 

2,434,819 

872,310 

420,803 

307,269 

284,278 

211,921 

298,144 

40,094 

1939 - 

2,834,939 

834,968 

238,101 

452,557 

155,902 

335,834 

V 

817,577 


Value (1,000 yen) 


1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

11,454 

13,485 

12,064 

11,840 

15,^28 

1,289 

2,317 

832 

2,418 

3.951 

1,156 

1,482 

921 

1,220 

1.792 

1,517 

3,286 

3,608 

2,013 

1.115 

6,250 

4,625 

5,459 

5,200 

3.144 


- 

1,242 

1,775 

1,264 

989 

2,326 

Average, 1928-32 — 

1933 - 

1934 -- 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 -- 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 -- 

1939 -- 

12,838 

mesa 

1,314 

8,908 

4,936 

2 / 

- 

1,519 

27,066 

44,256 

55,101 

67,107 

116,720 

7,801 

16,321 

22,812 

31,758 

49,181 

3,571 

7,438 

7.734 

9.735 
26,994 

7,577 

10,464 

13,201 

14,621 

17,071 

6,043 

7,245 

5,991 

4,150 

12,619 

$ 

4,982 

6,401 

9,496 

2 

V " 

2,074 

2,788 

379 

442 

1,359 

62,050 

25,575 

11,094 

12,587 

7,210 


1 

1,406 

42,181 

56,537 

15,111 

18,767 

6,277 

4,191 

5,400 

9,387 

5,046 

2,034 

3,339 

5,776 

6,362 

y 

646 

16,382 


; ( lot separately reported. 
; l lot available. 

\ f Average,1935-37. 
y Leas than 500 yen. 
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pulp for paper Baking: General imports into Japan, Dy principal sources, 
other than Korea, 1935-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Sweden 

United 

States 

Canada 

Norway 

Finland 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Quantity 1 

[100 kin) 

2,43u ,bt>l 
2,664,769 
2.981.893 

789,408 

767,300 

1.395.457 

920,174 

1,125,148 

845,070 

467,589 

441,020 

532,766 

5,293 

93,969 

112,400 

210,694 

232,742 

37.914 

769 

51 

36,734 

4,590 

8 , <35 

Average, 1935-37 — 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 ■ —.— 

Bsasa 

984,055 

963,464 

480,458 

70,554 

177,117 

273 

16,520 

502,906 
1/ 452,713 

217,643 


9,8u9 

45 

37,646 

84,613 

2,458 

Value in ( 

[1,U0U yen) 

lUMTWT.il 

■i 

6,699 

6,805 

16,412 


4,113 

3,735 

6,581 

55 

1,062 

1,786 

1,786 

2,011 

1,013 

2 

3 38 
& 

Average, 1935-37 — 

1938 -1 

1939 -1 

26,857 

9,972 

21 


968 

1,603 

i 

174 

U 7 » 712 
y 7,659 

2,932 

2,552 . 

165 

1 

570 


26 


Country detail not available. 

2/ Less than 500 yen. 


Pulp for artificial silk: General imports into Japan, 
by principal sources,other than Korea, 1935-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

United 

States 

Norway 

_, 

Sweden ! 

Finland 

_ 1 

Canada 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 -— 

Average, 1935-37 — 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 --- 

Average, 1935-37 — 

1938 - 

■1939 - __ = 

Quantity (100 kin) 

2,139,136 

2,863,%3 

4(919,834 

925,903 

wm 

816,002 

850,597 

940,006 

67,027 1 

184,884 

665,139 

212,931 

291,675 

551,856 

114,169 

28,868 

346,622 

- 

3,104 

29,480 

75,669 

3,307,578 

1,581,568 

868,869 

305,683 j 

352,154 

163,220 


36,084 


Him 






37,636 

Value (1,000 yen) 

33,930 

44,057 
80 f 371 

14,634 

22,368 

38.763 

13,146 

13,559 

15.285 

1,035 

2,930 

10,582 

3,196 ! 

4,390 

8.483 

1,878 
415 1 
6,038 

- 

nm 

52,786 

25,255 

13,997 

4,849 

5,356 

2,777 

- 

552 

3/ MiM 

12,559 

5,399 

3,345 

2,769 

4,881 

4,896 

620 


1/ Country detail not available. 


Fibrous pulp: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1918-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

30,798 

39,432 

1.000 yen 

403 

473 

% 

i7«) “ - J 


455 $- 

'tzi 

oTo 


-- 

23,533 

-aa 

249 


W33 - - - 

121,745 


1934--- 

33,998 

344 

A935 

77,608 

747 

1936 —- 

4,925 

45 

1937 

__ 

5.594 

Average, 1933—37 -■— - 

132,569 

1,561 


540,624 

9,23o 

1938 -*--- - 

Jffi .. 

376,610 

MS 
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PAPEK 


The manufacture of paper and board in the Japanese Empire is chiefly in Kyushu, Shikoku, and Honshu, with an 
estimated. 10 percent of the total in Hokkaido and an additional 10 percent in Karafuto. Small quantities only are 
made in Manchuria, Korea, and Formosa. Practically all of the purely Japanese type papers are made in Japan proper, 
part of the total output representing the product of very small establishments. 

Printing paper constituted about 50 percent of the aggregate output of paper in Japan in prewar years, and print¬ 
ing paper also represented the principal kind of paper imported and exported. Printing paper weighing not more than 
58 grams per square meter, essentially newsprint, formed the bulk of total importsj Canada was the main source of 
supply. In the face of a considerable production and imports of newsprint, per capita consumption of newsprint in 
the Japanese Empire in 1939 is estimated to have been about 8 pounds compared with about 55 pounds in the United 
States. 

Japan*s exports of paper were more than twice as large as imports in the period 1928-37 and were of importance 
in the country's ecccaoy. About three-fourths of the total quantity exported consisted of a wide variety of papers, 
inclusive of wrapping, writing, art, cigarette, and strictly Japanese type papers, and the remaining cne-fourth was 
printing paper. 


Printing paper, weighing not more then 58 grams per square materi 
General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 


Principal countries 

An 

other 

countries 

All 

countries 

Canada 

Norway 

Sweden 

Germany 

Setherlands 

Great 

Britain 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

110,091 

. 

21,481 

66,587 

11,945 

7,426 

18,106 


1929 - 

60,894 

- 

3,546 

33,358 

10,045 

2,961 

8,888 


1930 - 

320,439 

- 

73,803 

126,546 

81,578 

1,137 

5,475 

'jUlEEj fy 

1931- 

607,567 

178,285 

127,373 

237,016 

18,680 


3,026 

41,486 

1932 - 

538,833 

402,673 

37,239 

81,894 



3,088 

10,480 

Average, 1928-32 -- 

327,565 

116,192 

52,688 

105,080 

24,899 

2,888 

7,717 

18,101 

1933 - 

495,172 

482,887 

139 

_ 

37 

880 

2,299 

3,930 

1934 - 

733,753 

714,900 

665 

71 

18 

648 

2,275 

15,176 

1935 -— 

984,894 

919,534 

29,767 

- 

16 

1,822 

11,162 

22,593 

1936 ------ 

1,212,704 

1,113,854 

28,566 

38,541 

825 

1,510 

2,203 

27,207 

1937 - 

681,409 

548,290 


24,206 

19,940 

H 

4,689 

9,037 

Average, 1933-37 — 

821,586 


23,003 

12,564 

4,167 

4,845 

4,526 

16,588 

1938 - 

54,078 

28,469 

12,506 

1,552 

8,157 

1,493 

1,745 

156 

1939 - 

, y 233 




_ 





Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

1,498 

1 


mma 

158 

124 

377 

61 

1929 - 

797 



mm 

126 

49 

197 

30 

1930 - 

2,656 




636 

18 

no 

260 

1931--- 

4,071 




140 

21 

50 

293 

1932 - 

4,539 


268 


33 

18 

63 

92 

Average, 1928-32 — 

2,712 

929 

409 

803 

219 

46 

159 

147 

1933 - 



■D 

- 

1 

15 

54 

r52 

1934 - 



mm 

2 

2 

12 

50 

n7 

1935 - 





1 

21 

137 

180 

1936 - 

9,287 

8,442 


319 

7 

H 

58 

206 

1937 - 

8,315 

6,658 


334 

261 

201 

107 

127 

Average, 1933-37 — 

6,586 

5,903 

228 

131 

54 

53 

81 

136 

1938 - 

681 

360 

173 

25 

84 

16 

21 

2 

1939 —- 

y 4 









Country detail not available. 


Mote.- There were no imports from Manohurla d urin g this period. 
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Foreign papers Exports fro® Korea, to Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 




1928 - 

131,088 

2,573 


131,215 



193,181 

3,475 


210,131 

3,257 

1932 -— 

193,286 

2,573 

Average, 1928-32 --- 

171,780 

2,844 

1933 -—-- 

215,145 

3,727 


187,235 

3,922 

1935 -- 

162,387 

3,285 

1936 - 

173,575 

3,465 

1937 —-- 

185,644 

3,660 

Average, 1933-37 ■ - ■■ — — 

184,797 

3,612 

1938 -—- 

241,430 

5,443 


221,336 

5,668 


209,584 

5,637 


Papers - totals Exports (doneetic produce) from Japan,by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

eoimtrles 

Principal 

Principal countries 



All other 
countries 

Kvantung 

flMn* 

Netherlands 

Indies 

gssi 



Manchuria 

(■ancnukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

1,331,069 

188,187 

3/875,846 

3,706 

118,697 

13,024 

70,953 

2 / 

60,656 

1929 - 

1,406,309 

205,403 

892,188 

6;718 

122,859 

3,294 

101,849 

21,462 

47,536 

1930 - 

1,702,325 

186,285 

1,186,932 

13,259 

109,339 

9,307 

131,711 

17,368 

48,124 

1931- 

1,413,933 

124,864 

938,458 



8,781 

149,867 

11,748 

52,801 

1932 - 

994,531 

248,850 




8,809 

163,276 

15,671 

77,299 

Average, 1928-32 

1,369,633 

190,718 

856,382 

16,719 

102,108 

9,643 

123,531 

y 16,562 

57,283 

1933 - 

1,155,185 

397,304 

367,049 

59,424 

54,304 

7,V93 

118,134 

64,515 

86,392 

1934 - 

1,293,299 

431,632 

399,888 

33,621 

100,680 

7,537 

125,037 

88,913 

105,991 

1935 - 

1,499,812 

489,702 

406,969 

59,242 

131,146 

10,610 

179 , 8 a 

118,603 

103,699 

1936- 

1,688,103 

684,844 

409,329 

46,221 

101,966 

15,349 

144,005 

144,293 

142,096 

1937- 

2,033,238 

846,708 

302,009 

83,312 

120,560 

16,734 

198,445 

262,960 

202,510 

Average, 1933-37 

1,533,927 

570,038 

377,049 

56,364 

101,731 

11,645 

153,092 

135,871 

128,138 

1938 - 

2,483,851 

1,004,831 

729,946 

30,414 

48,548 

8,418 

177,366 

371,068 

113,260 

1939 - 

3,171,119 

1,061,328 

1,143,786 

55,328 

38,319 

9,079 

154,399 

579,730 

129,150 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

25,668 

3,835 

15,884 

78 

1,769 

1,316 

581 

382 

1,823 

1929 - 

26,282 

4,056 

16,003 

108 

1,736 

1,071 

876 

390 

2,042 

1930 - 

27,553 

3,214 

18,219 

146 

1,537 

1,328 

922 

272 

1,915 

1931- 

20,995 

2,089 

13,669 

129 

1,496 

918 

983 

155 

1,556 

1932 - 

14,022 

3,610 

5,122 

643 

525 

735 

1,161 

312 

1,914 

Average, 1928-32 

22,904 

3,361 

13,779 

221 

1,413 

1,074 

905 

302 

1,849 

1933 - 

17,687 

6,128 

4,786 

1,082 

650 

943 

842 

1,287 

1,969 

1934- 

20,650 

6,851 

6,153 

514 

1,251 

636 

750 

1,934 

2,561 

1935 - 

23,065 

7,156 

6,572 

747 

1,669 

845 

1,107 

2,532 

2,455 

1936- 

27,545 

9,699 

7,413 

916 

1,213 

1,116 

1,025 

3,008 

3,155 

1937 - 

38,708 

13,814 

6,940 

1,830 

1,777 

1,773 

1,613 

5,931 

5,030 

Average, 1933-37 

25,535 

8,730 

6,373 

1,018 

1,312 

1,063 

1,067 

2,938 

3,034 

1938 - 

52,127 

19,393 

■Bt-f iT^J 

808 

718 

1,497 

1,123 

8,857 

WMEZM 

1939 - 

77,946 

26,024 


1,241 

535 

1,797 

1,333 

16,128 

WtiEm 


l/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934»«id Bursa prior to 1938. 
2/ Includes Maaohoria. 

3 / Mot available. 

V Average,1929-32. 
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Printing paper 


1 / 


total: 


exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 
1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

principal countries 

All other 
countries 

China 

Kwantung 

Neth. 

Indies 

Hong Kong 

Australia 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (luO kin) 

1928 - - - 

827,766 

640,677 

89,138 

78 

70,051 

- 

7,054 

20,768 

1929 --- 

8b5,077 

645,223 

115,312 

748 

78,304 

7 

ll,u78 

14,405 

1930 T - 

1,096,624 

911,032 

105,667 

671 

65,113 

260 

8,463 

5,413 

1931 - — 

934,719 

745,851 

75,360 

334 

87,648 

6,935 

7,946 

10,145 

1932 - 

525,259 

306,546 

131,418 

16,905 

24,996 

5,919 

5,681 

33,794 

Average, 1928-32 — 





mam 

2,624 

8,044 

16,906 

1933 -—- 

620,692 

296,853 

183,950 

27,555 

33,720 

1,154 

28,005 

8iK£ 1 [Jw 

1934 --- 

580,135 

244,222 

192,375 

19,753 

ou,3bl 

1,574 

36,809 


1935 - — 

618,866 

254,050 

219,373 

20,897 

66,345 

5,154 

33,449 

SI8BE 1 

1936 — - 

609,137 

247,249 

235,159 

21,460 

37,074 

11,982 

28,973 

1 JJJiBg 

1937 - 

617,044 

164,026 

281,175 

34,498 

38,09 0 

18,281 

29,962 

50,412 

Average, 1933-37 

609,175 

241,280 

222,406 

24,833 

47,238 

7,629 

31,440 

34,349 

1938 - 


219,037 

351,803 

11,079 

5,800 

18,577 

54,742 

17,616 

1939 - 










Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

12,938 


1,421 

2 

M KSgl 

- 

100 

410 

1929 - 

13,073 


1,823 

19 

mmawm 

i/ 

156 

237 

1930 - 

14,954 

1§E6£| 

1,442 

13 


4 

103 

92 

1931 - 

11,626 


978 

6 

1,077 

109 

79 

H5 

1932 - 

6,233 

WmM 

1,599 

209 

294 

98 

78 

435 

Average, 1928-32 — 

11,765 

8,962 



887 

42 

103 

268 

1933 - 

7,642 

3,389 

2,429 

421 

381 

31 

361 

630 

1934 - * 

7,676* 

3,199 

2,585 

295 

694 

37 

559 

307 

1935 - 

8,518 

3,560 

2,832 

354 

7o6 

1 M 

580 

312 

1936 - 

8,174 

3,152 

3,054 

364 

501 

197 

531 

375 

1937 - — -- 

10,402 

2,699 

4,327 

742 

693 

452 

663 

826 

Average, 1933-37 — 

8,482 

3,200 

3,045 

435 

607 

166 

539 

490 

1938 - 

12,942 

4,467 

5,808 

278 

131 

493 

1,382 

383 

1939 - 

2/ 23,748 









1/ Separately classified beginning 1937 as: Art paper; News printing paper; and other printing paper. 
2 / Country detail not available. 
y Lees than 500 yen. 


Foreign style paper: Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Iear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1,000 yen 

1928 - 

239,739 

5,660 

1929 - 

238,256 

5,366 

1930 - 

239,847 

5,225 

1931-— 

224,960 

4,454 

1932 - 

277,126 

5,576 

Average, 1923-32 - 

243,985 

5,256 

1933 - 

303,763 

6,469 

1934 - 

343,163 

7,472 

1935 - 

450,228 

9,465 

1936 - 

533,524 

10,894 

1937 - 

601,294 

13,756 

Average, 1933-37 -- 

446,394 

9,611 

1938 - 

683,890 

16,859 

1939 - 

626,754 

17,200 

1940 - 

543,375 

16,302 
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Paper: Inports Into Formosa from Japan, 1928-33 


Tear 

! Value 


1.000 yen 

1928 - 

3,233 

1929 --- 

3,561 

1930 - 

3,251 

1931- 

3,223 

1932 

3.470 

Average, 1928-32 - 

3*349 

1933 - 

3,970 

1934 -- 

4,515 

1935 - 

5,061 

1936 - 

5,414 

1937 

6.339 

Average, 1933-37 — ——-———■ -——-— 

5,060 

1938 - 

7,178 


RAW COTTON 


Until legislative notion restricted its use (beginning with import restrictions in 1937), raw 
cotton not only supplied 80 percent or more of the textile requirements of the people but it also 
supplied the raw material for Japan *8 important export trade in cotton textiles. Cotton has been 
cultivated in Japan; with the present density of population the land can be more economically used 
for food crops; it would be impossible, moreover, to grow 10 to 14 million piculs of cotton, the 
quantities used annually from 1931 to 1936, Empire areas supplied less than 2 percent; in foot, 
if exports of raw cotton and cotton wadding from Japan to Korea are taken into account, Japan*a 
cotton trade with Empire areas has been on a net export basis. Cotton wadding, included with raw 
cotton exports to Korea, nay, however, be made chiefly from cotton waste. 

From 3 to 8 percent of the cotton imported was reexported, chiefly to China. Approximately 
90 percent of the total consumed in Japan was reported as consumed in the spinning industry. The 
remainder was chiefly used as wadding in quilted clothing, which substituted for wool garments. 

Of the total quantity of cotton used in Japan, about 50 percent was retained for final consumption 
in Japan proper during the late 1920's, about 40 percent in the early 1930's, and, owing to measures 
restricting home con sumption of imported goods, less than 10 percent in 1939. Restrictions were 
imposed to conserve foreign exchange for the importation of war materials and also to stimulate 
synthetic fiber production. Final consumption of cotton in Japan before restrictions were imposed 
averaged a nnua l l y between 8 and 9 kin (over 10 pounds) per person. The cotton manufactured for 
export reentered foreign trade mainly in the form of cotton doth, 

India and the United States together supplied about 90 percent of the imports of raw cotton 
into Japan proper until 1936, in which year imports from Brazil, and from numerous small suppliers, 
increased. The proportion of Indian and of American cotton imported from year to year varied 
largely with the relative price. The price of the basic quality of Indian cotton in Japan was 
quoted at 68 percent of the basic qualify of American cotton in 1929 and at 98 percent in 1932. 
Japanese spinners have particular success in mixing cottons of different qualities because of which 
the short Indian cotton competed more directly with American cotton in Japan than elsewhere. 

The Japanese self-sufficiency program for textiles included, in addition to synthetic fiber 
production, expansion of ootton growing in Japanese-held territory, particularly in North China, but 
also in Manchuria, the Philippines, and the Netherlands Indies. Unginned ootton, small in quantity 
on a lint basis, entered Japan principally from the Netherlands Indies where it was grown by 
Japanese plantations on New Guinea. 
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Cotton, ginned* General leporte into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 



Principal countries 

British. 
India & 

United 

States 

sort 

Brazil 


1928 ■ - - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 


Avenge, 1933-37 




4,602,178 

5,136,459 

4,724,923 

4,807,479 




4,402,418 


3,976,857 
5,792,381 
5,211,036 
6,726,9U 

7,016,238 


5,744,691 


3,096,085 



5,332,583 


7,434,873 

6,486,727 

5,758,430 

5,928,744 

4,223,964 


5,966,548 


Avenge, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Avenge, 1933-37 

1938 -- 

1939 - 


i/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, 
il Includes Vancbsrla« 

2/ lot separately reported, 
lot available. 

2/ Country detail not available. 


Quantity (100 kin) 


175,724 

233,571 

182,586 

287,168 

330,362 


241,882 



496,555 


404,720 


Value (1,000 


1,156 

29,221 

39,212 

707,526 

838,580 


323,139 


833,254 


549,612 

572,639 

361,715 

296,115 

447,130 

232, 

231, 

147, 

113 

91 

.241 

>108 

684 

.255 

>800 

245,925 

276*357 

176,800 

153,700 

320,752 

17,722 

22,170 

12,592 

11,619 

15,300 

445,442 

163,218 

234,707 

15,880 

604,468 

730,936 

713,682 

849,648 

849,749 

168,790 

252,435 

259,037 

315,061 

363,635 

381,655 

400,919 

371,952 

372*415 

306,388 

19,085 

39,787 

43,009 

36,415 

58,759 

wmm 

271,792 

366,666 

39,411 

53 ! 

113,331 

166,414 

27,529 


60 

1,962 

2,318 

44,764 

56,488 


21,118 


a,366 


end Buna prior to 1938< 


All 

other 

countries 




749,875 


562,212 

327,583 

423,038 

460,904 

399,005 


434,548 


1,432,414 


24 

16,437 

10 

604 



53 


444,360 


327,208 



Cotton, glnnod and 


vaddlngi reports late Korea froa Japan, 1928-40 


Quantity 
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Ginned cotton: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 klft 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

113,624 

6,020 


117,589 

6,578 


176,357 

7,546 


85,080 

2,609 

1932 - 

85.983 

3.504 

Average, 1928-32 - 

115,727 

5,251 

1933 - 

142,252 

6,488 


147,447 

8,137 


225,180 

13,471 


202,394 

11,457 



8.266 

Average, 1933*37 - 

170,644 

9,564 

1938 - 

139,006 

7,994 


165,834 

11,372 


208,417 

14 >4l4 


H 


COTTON YARN 


The cotton spinning industry in Japan has been one of Its most important manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, ranking third among the various textile industry groups in both number of employees and value 
of product* In the consumption of raw cotton Japan ranked second among the countries of the world, 
being exceeded only by the United States. The output of cotton yam in the decade before World 
War II ranged between 1 and 1.6 billion pounds, about 98 percent of which was consumed within the 
country in the fabrication of cotton doth and other textile products. 

Japan has, however, a substantial trade in cotton yam, importing from China and Kwantung and 
exporting chiefly to British India and the Netherlands Indies. The smaller imports, approximately 
1 percent of production, are mainly supplemental to domestic consumption. On the average from 
1934 to 1937 about 2.5 million yen were yarns "not exceeding 24s" and an equal amount were "not 
exceeding 42 s." 


Cotton yam: Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

79,771 

7,167 


72,920 

6,519 


75,283. 



74,301 

4,069 


123,118 

5.885 

Average, 1928-32 ——- 

85,078 

5,696 

1933 - 

98,014 

5,993 


151,493 

9,491 


118,429 

9,621 


69,713 

5,738 

1937 - 

40,305 

3,828 

Average, 1933-37 - 

95,591 

6,934 

1938 - 

18,778 

1,775 


2,444 

305 


3,255 

467 
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Cotton yarns—total 


M 


General Imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

China 

Kwantung 

Great 

Britain 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

10,992 

y 6,458 

76 

4,328 

y 

130 

1929 - 

15,718 

y 4,395 

5,163 

5,972 

y 

188 

1930 - 

27,159 

S 11,137 

u *100 

4,864 

y 

58 

1931- 

346,611 

H 247,181 

90,091 

9,198 

y 

141 

1932 - 

85,763 

20,568 

54,833 

10,008 

270 

84 

Average, 1928-32 — 

97,249 

57,948 

32,253 

6,874 

V 

120 

1933 - 

176,904 

100,860 

65,745 

10,210 

63 

26 

1934 - 

163,557 

88,517 

65,348 

9,597 

78 

17 

1935 - 

53*823 

12*472 

31,060 

10,263 

y 

8 

1936 ■■■•■■■■■—-■ 

43*347 

3,684 

32,229 

7,325 

no 

4/ 

1937 -- 

34*388 

797 

26,651 

5,553 

1,216 

169 

Average, 1933-37 — 

94,404 

41,266 

44,207 

8,594 

294 

43 

193 s- 

ft 6,415 

2,015 

2,614 

966 

820 

_ 

1939 - 

2/ 2,400 




_i 



Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

1,562 

y 688 

9 

632 

y 

33 

1929 -- 

1,798 

y, 355 

435 

953 

y 

55 

1930 - 

1,904 

.,y 7°6 

574 

611 

y 

13 

1931-- 

15,550 

%i 10,075 

4,558 

890 

y 

27 

1932 - 

5,924 

1,876 

2,863 

1,145 

17 

23 

Average, 1928-32 — 

5,348 

2,740 

1,688 

886 

y 

30 

I 933 - 

14,477 

8,025 

4,887 

1,553 

6 

6 

1934 - 

13,252 

6,491 

5,112 

1,637 

7 

5 

1935 - 

5,153 

1,309 

2,133 

1,709 

7/ 

2 

1936 - 

4,265 

350 

2,561 

1*345 

9 

y 

1937 --- 

4,068 

91 

2,667 

1,166 

126 

18 

Avertg., 1933-^7 — 

8,243 

3*253 

3,472 

1,482 

30 

6 

1938 - 

tt 743 

131 

279 

246 

86 

1 

1939 - 

2 / 490 







l/ Classified as "cotton yams" for the years 1928-33• Beginning 1934 it is broken down into 

six classes. Detail data for 1934 and later years are shown in separate tables for the more 
important classes. 

2/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Mot separately reported. 
y Hot available. 

5/ Less than 100 kin. 

Gy Country detail not available. 

2 / L ess than 500 yen. 
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Cotton yarns* Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, 1928-39 


All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

British 
India \/ 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Hong 

long 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 
(Hanchukuo) 

other 

countries 


Quantity (100 kin) 


1928 - 

214,969 

51,781 

8,627 

47,765 

7,782 

36,355 

62,659 

1929 -- 

202,205 

82,541 

7,203 

20,965 

6,591 

23,360 

61,545 

1930 - 

178,848 

60,118 

5,754 

39,523 

6,508 

15,600 

51,345 

1931- 

95,177 

48,596 

5,4a 

7,258 


4,033 

24,748 

1932 -— 

268,816 

152,986 

21,978 

24,504 


13,373 

44,804 

Average, 1928-32 — 

192,003 

79,204 

9,801 

28,003 

7,431 

18,544 

49,020 

1933 - 

144,916 

55,296 

11,953 

3,426 

6,459 

33,638 

34,144 

1934 -- 

194,533 

72,955 

13,556 

1,059 

5,221 

36,189 


1935 - 

289,749 

134,641 

39,564 

10,555 

6,111 

50,826 


1936 - 

331,573 


46,147 

20,349 

5,259 

74,863 


1937 - 

389,192 


92,138 

31,259 

12,772 

82,727 


Average, 1933-37 —* 

269,993 

100,015 

40,672 

13,330 

7,164 

55,649 

53,163 

1938 - 

315,795 

141,614 

67,553 

7,326 

2,811 

32,569 

63,922 

1939 - 

626,249 

214,935 

144,191 

73,501 

27,925 

48,832 

116,865 


Value (1,000 yen) 


1928 - 

25,893 

9,178 


4,193 

768 

3,489 


1929 - 

26,753 

13,447 


2,118 

679 

2,406 


1930 - 

15,031 

6,574 


2,592 

452 

1,073 

3,895 

1931- 

8,509 

5,590 

356 

447 

292 

250 

1,574 

1932 -- 

21,545 

14,341 

1,442 

1,336 

668 

934 

2,824 

Average, 1928-32 — 

19,546 

9,826 

768 

2,137 

572 

1,630 

4,613 

1933 11 — W , - 

15,710 

7,603 

1,234 

289 

615 

3,098 

2,871 

1934 - 

23,485 

11,112 

1,695 

129 

512 

3,632 

6,405 

1935 - 

35,873 

20,093 

4,403 

944 

540 

4,628 

5,265 

1936 -- 

38,345 

18,051 

5,489 

1,840 

448 

6,391 

6,126 

1937 - 

54,906 

19,846 

13,790 

3,625 

1,423 

8,334 

7,888 

Average, 1933-37 — 

33,664 

15,341 

5,322 

1,365 

708 

5,217 

5,711 

1938 -- 

39,355 

20,575 

7,583 

642 

368 

3,232 

6,955 

1939 -—- 

71,090 

28,959 

14,094 

5,010 

3,999 

6,671 

12,357 


1/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934> end Burma prior to 1938. 
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COTTON WASTE 

Cotton waBte accumulates from every etep in the processing of raw cotton into manufactures* Very short fuss, mixed with leaf 
and trash, is first removedj longer and cleaner fibers suitable for spinning are a residua from carding and combing* Later proc¬ 
esses insert twist in the yarn being spun. Waste containing twist is called hard waste or thread waste. The short fuss is used 
mainly for stuffing material in upholstery and for poor qualities of wadding* Card strips and comber waste are used to spin soft 
yams, and for good qualities of stuffing material, quilt filling, wadding, and absorbent cotton* Thread waste is either shredded 
and respun or used for wiping machinery. 

Japan, as the Becond or third largest consumer of cotton in the world, was also an important producer of cotton waste. In the 
years 1928-32 an annual average of about 9*2 million piculs of raw cotton were used in spinning mills and 7.9 million piculs of yarn 
were produced, leaving a production of waste amounting to about 1*3 million piculs of which about 15 percent was exported. In the 
ye&TB 1933-37 an annual average of 12*4 million piculs of raw cotton were consumed, and 1.7 piculs of waste were produced of which 
about 30 percent was exported. Hie quantity retained for consumption averaged about the same, slightly more than 1 million piculs. 
In each period. 


Cotton and cotton yarn waste—Totalt Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

United 

States 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Belgium 

Australia 

Manchuria 

(Hanchukuo) 


Quantity 1 

100 kin) 

1928-.-— 

263,196 

49,483 

89,554 

47,313 

20,399 

11,618 

2/ 

44,829 

1929 - 

281,923 

41,843 

88,986 

54,172 

29,089 

12,517 

y 

55,314 

1930- 

227,655 

52,961 

51,171 

37,510 

26,228 

9,836 

y 

49,949 

1931- 

142,632 

21,219 

33,224 

34,214 

12,767 

U.468 

y 

29,740 

1932 - 

185,141 

10,976 

45,886 

63,000 

15,403 

15,083 

131 

34,662 

Average, 1928-32 - 

220,109 

317296 



mmm 

iKmi2mm3Hi 

y 

42^95 

1933 - 

275,400 

40,710 

67,652 

63,590 

24,200 

20,175 

203 

58,870 

1934 - 

366,430 

76,580 

77,453 

78,108 

20,036 

21,922 

703 

91,628 

1935- 

642,280 

243,807 

142,225 

103,691 

26,631 

20,185 

607 

104,934 

1936 -- 

704,969 

306,718 

109,131 

93,072 

43,355 

23,114 

2,489 

127,090 

1937 - 

646,253 

177,739 

143,575 

97,639 

53,528 

22,304 

5,081 

146,387 

Average, 1933-37 —- 

■E7E9M 

169,111 

WE5SSM 


33,590 

21,540 

1,817 

105,781 

1938 - 

,/ 95*762 

565 

32,902 

8,678 

362 

6,968 

11,674 

34,593 

1939 - 

* 54,766 









Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

4,757 

608 

1,527 

1,018 

315 

260 

y 

829 

1929 - 

5,096 

637 

1,433 

1,277 

385 

280 

V 

1,064 

1930- 

3,312 

720 

496 

810 

292 

160 

y 

834 

1931- 

1,580 

243 

246 

488 

89 

145 

y 

369 

1932 - 

2,215 

88 

484 

880 

147 

187 

2 

427 

Average, 1928-32 -7- 

3,392 

499 

837 

895 

246 

206 

y 

709 

1933 --- 

4,112 

! 395 


1,177 

331 

312 

3 

893 

1934- 

6,598 



1,852 

348 

366 

15 

1,481 

1935 - 

12,664 



2;384 

475 

341 

16 

1,899 

1936 - 

14,932 



2,688 

856 

462 

64 

2,468 

1937- 

13.878 


3.086 

2.612 

1.110 

541 


3.058 

Average, 1933-37 - 

10,437 

2,929 

2,326 

2,143 

624 

404 

51 

1,960 

1938 - 

x/ 2 ' 154 

14 

570 

149 

6 

128 

502 

785 

1939- 

1/ 2,784 









Hot separately reported* 

Hot available. 

Country detail not available. 


COTTOH CLOTH 

The United States is the world's largest producer of cotton doth. In yards of cotton cloth produced in the 1930's Japan ranked 
second or third, with India as the other alternate important supplier. The output of cotton cloth in Japan averaged about 3*5 billion 
yards in the decade 1930-39, attaining a peak of 4.2 billion yards in 1937. 

Of the total production of cotton cloth in the prewar decade, Japan exported annually from 55 to 80 percent^ principally to 
British India, Netherlands Indies, China, Kwantung, Egypt and other African countries, and South America. In 1933 Japan took the 
lead as a world exporter of cotton pises goods; exports averaged about 2.6 billion square yards annually from 1933 to 1939* The 
apparent consumption in this period ranged between 600 million and 1,450 million square yards, reaching a lew point in 1939, when 
production declined to 3 billion yards while exports were maintained at 2.5 billion yards. 

Imports of cotton cloth into Japan are relatively small, amounting to less than 2 percent of consumption and a fraction of 1 
percent of production. (See Special Industry Analysis for Cotton Cloth .) 
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Cotton doth and silk cloths Iaporta Into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 


Tear 

Value 

1928 

JI»i«P 

15,078 

16,874 

13,394 

13,596 

_ J&l}* _ 


1030 . ........... 

1931 _ . . 

1932 —— -_ 


•+ 

s 5 

! 

1 

a 

14,460 

15,106 

17,250 

20,265 

19,325 

21,635 

iQtA - 

103*5 - . 

193^ - - - - 

1037 _ _ 

Average. 19TWCT -- 

18,716 

1938 __ 

22,002 



Cotton cloths Iaporta into Koran from Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 



1.000 Ten 

1928-- 

169,115 

42,766 

1929 - 

143,520 

35,967 

1930 - 

165,979 

31,422 


162,869 

23,524 

1932 - 

196,134 

30,002 

Average, 1928-32 -- 

“ 157^23 

32,736 

1933-- 

215,297 

43,785 


207,963 

44,160 


174,587 

36,322 


163,498 

32,118 


135,094 

32.380 


177,288 

37,753 


92,976 

'flggfiosi |i| 1 1 fifi ~ 1 "i |i 11 m 1 8 1 


18,049 

10,137 


4,564 

3,050 


Cotton cloths Exports froa Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 



AifigLm 

1928 —--—-- 

1,258 

1,161 


922 

736 



833 



1,319 

1932 - 


606 

Average, 1928-32 ----. 

2,112 

931 

1933 - 

1,380 

734 


2,431 

913 


3,602 

1,188 


4,311 

1,219 

1937 •-- 

22,657 

4,920 

Average, 1933-37 - 

6,876 

1,795 


12,247 

4,320 


29,751 

9,651 


_19,345.. 

-5.422 ____ 


HAHU7A0TUni9 OF COTTCM 


Japan has*a subetantial production and also export trad# in a number of different articles made of cotton, chief among which are 
towels, blankets, tablecloths, handkerchiefs, sheets, and fish nets and netting. Cotton rags, mainly wiping rags, hare also bean im¬ 
portant In exports. From available data, it appears tbst Japan exports a large percentage of the production of articles made of ootton, 
and that they compete in foreign markets because of their low prices. 

Cotton blankets were shipped to Asiatic countries, while towels, tablecloths and wiping rags were shipped to the United States and 
Australis as well as to Asia. About 20 percent of the production of cotton towels was exported end probably an even greater proportion 
of the output of blankets. Although available data respecting fish nets and netting show only Imports into Korea, Japan is known to be 

a large producer and exports to other countries. Including the United States. Boas consumption of fish nets and netting is probably 
large since the fishing Industry of Japan has been of major importance. Handkerchiefs are prod uc ed largely for exporta, the 
Suited States having been an important market. 
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Table cloth, cotton and others Exports (domestic produce) free Japan to principal markets, 1928-39 
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Cotton towels* Exports (domestic produce) from Japan to principal narkets, 1928-39 
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Fishing nets and materials thereof* Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yen 

1928 - 

15,523 

1,987 

1929 - 

17,663 

2,481 

1930 - 

13,677 

1,646 

1931- 

8,900 

769 

1932 -^ 

8,104 

756 

AT.ra.ga, 1928-32 - 

12,773 

1,528 

1933 - 

12,951 

1,210 

1934 - 

20,262 

1,709 

1933 - 

21,472 

2,195 

1936 - 

27,188 

2,789 

1937- 

33,289 

3,542 

Average, 1933-37 - 

23,033 

2,289 

1938 - 

39,461 

4,749 

1939 - 

25,756 

3,874 

1940 --- 

25,709 

4,137 


Rage—totals Exports (domestic produce) from Japan to principal markets, 1928-39 


Tsar 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 

United 

States 

United 

Kingdom 

Kwantung 

China 

Manchuria 

(Meaehukuc) 

countries 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

729,846 

645,388 

7,920 

22,665 

V, 15,677 

2 / 

38,196 

1929 -- 

805,863 

695,499 

20,533 

31,833 

}/. 29,356 


28,642 

1930 - 

542,062 

431,942 

13,210 

20,169 

l/ t 48,079 

% 

28,662 

1931 - 

mtelViiM 

429,196 

12,580 

12,134 

y 53,961 

zi 

21,704 

1932 - 


345,874 

37,754 

36,146 

73,849 

3,137 

52,570 

Average, 1928-32 - 

631,335 

509,560 

18,399 

24,589 

44,184 

z/ 

33,955 

1933 - 

664,788 

429,358 

62,604 

57,326 

58,176 

13,375 

43,949 

1934 - 

734,669 

408,847 

96,123 

58,638 

69,077 

12,531 

89,453 

1935 - 

1,155,743 

762,250 

113,777 

79,314 

100,041 

15,133 

85,228 

1936 - 

1,425,503 

984,816 

138,677 

81,748 

105,949 

15,538 

98,775 

1937 - 

1,300,353 

844,978 

179,867 

63,830 

51,505 

16,059 

144,114 

Average, 1933-37 - 

1,056,211 

686,050 

118,210 


76,950 

14,527 

92,304 

1938 - 

., 588,002 

260,449 

65,401 

132,741 

30,957 

35,627 

62,827 

1939 - 

2/274,380 








Value (1,000 yen) 


1928 - 

8,426 

7,222 

136 

304 

i/. 279 

Hi 

485 

1929 - 

9,818 

8,308 

269 

456 

y 380 


405 

1930 - 

5,277 

4,005 

140 

185 

y 630 

s/ 

317 

1931 -- 

4,963 

3,753 

165 

83 

y 730 

a 

232 

1932 - 

5,348 

3,030 

440 

356 

943 

39 

540 

Average, 1928-32 —- — 

6,766 

5,264 

230 

277 

592 

y 

396 

1933 - 

6,328 

3,525 

’ 789 

681 

645 

165 

523 

1934- 

8,720 

4,838 

1,166 

679 

581 

186 


1935 - 

12,823 

7,542 

1,736 

1,070 

846 


ISI CTB 

1936 - 

15,776 

9,723 

2,250 

1,146 

812 

243 

Hi TOHi 

1937 - 

17.134 

9.512 

2,978 

1.129 

673 

370 

Hi T 2 Hb 

Average, 1933-37 - 

12,156 


1,784 

941 

711 

232 

1,460 

1938 - 

WESm 

4,015 

1,257 

2,654 

729 

877 

1,763 

1939 .. ... — 









\J Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Mot separately reported. 

2^ Country detail not available. 
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Rags, cotton; Exports (domestic produce) from Japan to principal markets* 1937-39 


. 1 

Tear j 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

United 

States 

United 

Kingdom 

| Kwantung 

China 

Manchuria 

(M&nchukuo) 

• 

1937 - 1 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1937 - 

1938 - 

1939 -! 

Quantity (100 kin) 

1,187,367 
.,564,911 
=/ 273,137 

748,364 

241,822 

177,593 

65,201 

60,916 

131,529 

49,425 

30,479 

14,847 

35,342 

136,222 

60,538 

Value (1,000 yen) 

15,724 
,10,801 
1/ 8,951 

8,393 

3,813 

2,937 

1,252 

1,056 

2,525 

649 

670 

314 

852 

2,375 

1,689 


1/ Country detail not available. 


RAW SILK 

Before the war, Japan accounted for about three-fourths of the world output of raw silk. During 
1933-37, mulberry cultivation (principally for silkworm feeding) was conducted on nearly 10 percent 
of the total arable area of Japan. Silkworm husbandry together with mulberry growing was carried 
on by about one-third of the agricultural households in Japan. The annual output of cocoons pro¬ 
duced by silkworms averaged 726 million pounds valued at 372 million yen. Cocoons accounted for 
12 percent of the annual farm revenue during this period and ranked next in value to rice as a 
source of income. 

Substantially the entire output of cocoons was retained within Japan. Reeling of raw silk 
from the cocoons was performed largely on power-operated equipment in filatures, of which there were 
2,700. The power filatures (which constituted lesB than 5 percent of the total number of reeling 
enterprises in Japan) provided employment for 290,000 operators and produced over 95 percent of the 
total output of raw silk. Hand reeling of raw silk was carried on in about 40,000 rural households 
having an average of 52,000 reelers. 

The total output of raw silk, including both machine reeled and hand reeled silk, averaged 95 
million pounds (718,000 bales) valued at almost 500 million yen during 1933-37. In that period 
exports were nearly two-thirds of the total production. The United States was the ohief customer, 
receiving about 85 percent of the silk exports of Japan* Silk constituted 60 percent of the total 
exports of all commodities from Japan to the united States. 

Until the collapse in silk prices in the early thirties, silk represented one-third of the total 
value of all Japanese exports to foreign countries. In the period 1934-1£> 1939 silk exports fell 
to less than 15 percent of the annual export trade but continued to provide more foreign exchange 
than any other export item. Raw silk and silk textiles were the only major export products of 
Japan, other than marine products, which were not manufactured or processed from imported raw mate¬ 
rials. Silk exports, therefore, normally produced about twice as much net foreign exchange as did 
cotton goods exports. 

Imports of raw silk, which averaged less than 6 million pounds annually, were mainly from Korea 
and consisted in large part of wild silk not produced in Japan. 

Consumption in Japan averaged nearly 35 million pounds annually in 1933-37 or 36 percent of 
production and increased to 52 million pounds or 56 percent in 1939. A considerable part was 
utilised in the manufacture of silk fabrics for export. In the latter thirties, the increased 
domestic consumption of silk reflected enlarged domestic textile needs caused by the restrictions 
on imports of cotton and wool. (See Special Industry Analysis on Raw Silk .) 
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Raw silk: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

_ 

Principal countries J 

All other 
countries 

United 

States 

Great 

Britain 

France 

British 
India 1/ 

Australia 


Quantity (100 kin) ^ 

1928 - 

547,964 

513,847 

2,817 

26,399 

16 

1,512 

3,373 

1929 - 

574,849 

555,895 

3,159 

9,770 

24 I 

1,711 

4,290 

1930 - 

469,696 

448,674 

3,350 

10,562 

60 

2,783 

4,467 

1931- 

555,925 

536,644 

9,244 

2,897 

198 

2,809 

4,133 

1932 - 

546,590 

512,996 

12,957 

11,957 

477 

4,417 

3,786 

Average, 1928-32 - 

539,045 

513,611 

6,306 

12,317 

155 

2,646 j 

4,010 

1933 - 

483,275 

437,4621 

18,384 

20,850 

364 

4,156 

2,059 

1934 - 

505,999 

433,537 

22,878 

36,574 

4,067 

5,523 

3,420 

1935- 

553,156 

466,566 

28,433 

34,792 

13,632 

5,081 

4,652 

1938- 

503,382 

427,616 

28,938 

27,702 

7,281 

6,402 

5,443 

1937 - 

473,370 

379,977 

34,674 

30,262 

10,993 

8,630 

8,834 

Average, 1933-37 - 

503,836 

429,032 

26,662 

30,036 

7,267 

5,958 

4,882 

1938- 

477,471 

393,274 

33,609 

31,323 

2,358 

7,840 

9,067 

1939 -- 

386,029 

331,524 

27,303 

13,942 

795 

7,287 

5,178 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

732,696 

687,464 

3,716 

34,982 

27 

2,035 

4,472 

1929 - 

781,040 

755,376 

4,121 

13,252 

29 

2,352 

5,910 

1930 - 

416,644 

398,713 

2,912 

8,166 

45 

2,782 

4,026 

1931 —-- 

355,391 

342,478 

6,160 

1,894 

130 

1,928 

2,801 

1932 - 

382,364 

360,145 

9,256 

7,104 

300 

3,164 

2,395 

Average, 1928-32 - 

533,627 

508,835 

5,233 

13,080 

106 

2,452 

3,921 

1933 - 

390,899 

355,838 

14,654 

15,376 

273 

3,296 

1,462 

1934- 

286,794 

244*379 

14,237 

20,334 

1,789 

4,017 

2,038 

1935 - 

387,032 

328,911 

21,451 

23,755 

5,534 

4,233 

3,138 

1936- 

392,809 

333,935 

23,628 

21,772 

3,872 

5,231 

4,371 

1937 *- 

407,118 

325,225 

31,222 

26,ill 

8,460 

8,132 

7,968 

Average, 1933-37 - 


mMmMu 



37585 

4,982 

3,79 4 

1938 - 

364.124 

297,882 

26,175 

24,644 


6,461 

7,442 

1939 -- 

506,845 

437,611 

36,920 

16,180 

w£m 

9,381 

6,172 


Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, end Burns prior to 1938. 
180 kin equal to one bale of 132.27 pounds. 


Bote.- There were no exports to Hanchnria. 

Raw silk: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yen 

fl928 - 

12,713 

16,251 

1W9- 

15,690 

20,143 

19J0--- 

19,687 

16,834 

1931- 

20,474 

12,015 

1931 - 

16,488 

11,666 

j Average, 1928-32 - 

17,010 

15,382 

1933 - 

■■iHmmFn 3ts. is 

14,009 

in*- 


11,474 

lfH - - 


14,189 

M*- 

19,693 

15,421 

1OT - 

23,169 

18,962 

Average, 1933-37 - - — 

20,601 

14,811 

1938 - 


15,832 

1939 -- 


24,169 

1940 - 

* - 


28,625 
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Cocoonsj Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 
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SILK FABRICS 


The silk weaving industry in Japan is older than that in any other country except China* 
Formerly & hand-loom industry carried on largely in rural households, it became extensively 
modernised following the expansion in foreign trade after World War I* 

Silk fabrics woven in Japan fall into two clearly distinct groups—cloths made primarily 
for domestic consumption and cloths made primarily for export. Manufacture of each group 
constitutes an almost separate industry with its own organisation and method of production. 

The group engaged in weaving goods for export is predominantly, though ty no means exclusively, 
a power loom industry. It produces mainly all silk fabrics averaging 36 inches in width* 

The export fabrics are generally distinctly oriental in type and not directly competitive with 
the fabrics produced in Occidental countries* They Include habutae (popularly called "China 
silk" in the United States), Fuji doth (of yarns spun from silk waste) and pongee. Crepe, 
the most important export cloth made in recent years, is, on the other hand, similar in con¬ 
struction to the crepe produced in the United States and Fur ope. 

The division of the silk weaving industry engaged in producing fabrics for domestic con¬ 
sumption la still predominantly a hand-loom industry, using largely narrow looms and producing 
an extensive variety of native cloths ranging from 9 to 23 inches in width* The output 
includes special narrow fabrics such as obijl used as sashes for kimonos* 

The silk weaving industry is concentrated largely In Fukui, Gumma, Kyoto, and Ishikawa. 
During the period 1933-37, It had an average of 71,000 factories, 230,000 workers, and 330,000 
looms in place, including broad and narrow power looms and hand loons* Over 35 percent of the 
establishments had less than 5 looms each and only about 1 percent had more than 50 looms each* 
Most of the silk weaving mills in Japan also produce rayon fabrics interchangeably with silk. 

Quantity data for production are incomplete and in dissimilar units for the various 
classes of goods* In value, the total production of all-silk and silk-mixed fabrics, includ¬ 
ing broad and narrow goods, averaged 624 million yen' during the period 1933-37* 

The export trade of Japan in silk fabrics was built up on habutae* In recent years 
crepes and Fuji doth, however, have predominated. Total exports, including shipments to all 
Bq>irs areas, averaged 31 million yen annually in 1933-37 or about 13 percent of production. 
Exports to Empire areas (principally Korea) were about 15 percent of the total exports during 
this period, but increased to 34 percent In 1933 and to 60 percent in 1939* 

Japan is self-sufficient in raw materials for its silk industry* It is tbs world's 
largest producer of raw silk. It also is an important manufacturer of spun silk yarn made 
from waste. Japanese imports are mainly Tussah (or wild) silk from Korea and Manchuria, used 
for weaving pongees, one of the 4 leading export fabrios* 
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Silk textiles: Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 



1.000 yen 

1923 --- 

4,359 

6,529 


3,967 

6,024 


4,005 

4,864 


4,220 

4,625 

1932 -t- 

5,720 

5,410 

Average, 1928-32 - 

4,454 

5,490 

1933 --- 

6,184 

6,211 

1934 --- 

9,220 

9,043 

1935- 

9,824 




10,831 

1937- 

8,311 

10,505 

Average, 1933-37 -— 

8,829 

9,322 

1938 --- 

15,743 

16,654 

1939-- 

30,798 

44,193 

1940 - 

26,525 

57,222 


SILK KIHCUOS 


Kimonos, under which term are included also related items such as lounging pajamas, coolie 
coats, end "happy coats" for beach wear, constitute the second largest class of silk wearing 
apparel exported, ranking next in importance to shawls. Exports consist of hand-embroidered 
garments and plain garments, made of Jacquard figured and printed fabrics. The bulk are distinctly 
oriental ih design and workmanship. 

Exports of silk kimonos have been greatly exceeded in recent years by exports of rayon kimonos. 
Data as to production of kimonos, which is concentrated in and aroxmd Yokohama, are not available. 
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RAYON YARN AND STAPLE FIBER 


Japan was the world's lurgest producer of rayon yam and staple fiber from 1936 to 1938. The combined produc¬ 
tion of rayon yam and staple^ fiber et its prewar maximum in 1938 totaled 585 million pounds or 30 percent of the 
world output. In 1939 Japan was second in importance to Germany and accounted for 24 percent of the total world 
production. 

Rayon manufacture became during the thirties one of the major enterprises of Japan. The rayon industry re¬ 
quires large-scale operations and considerable capital and technical skill. It comprises 34 companies which operate 
between 50 and 60 plants, the bulk of which are concentrated in Yamaguchl, Shiga, Hiroshima, and Okayama. It had 
over 500,000 spinnerettes in place, end the labor force was estimated at over 85,000. In the iwaediate prewar 
period, the industry operated at about only one-third of its actual theoretical capacity. 

Of the total production of rayon yam and staple fiber (wh'ch in 1939 amounted to about 550 milli on pounds 
valued at more than 400 million yen) 16 percent was exported 1 r the unmanufactured form and about 20 percent (esti¬ 
mated) in the form of fabrics. Exports of rayon yarn and staple fiber at their peak in 1939 amounted to 88 m i l l i on 
pounds valued at 64 milli on yen. About 20 percent of the exports in that year were to Empire areas (principally 
Korea) as compared with about 35 percent in 1938. The bulk of the exports to foreign countries are made to Asia 
and Oceania. Including its shipments to Korea, Japan ranked first in the international trade in rayon in 1936 and 
1937, but was thereafter surpassed by Italy. Japan displaced Italy as a leading exporter of staple fiber in 1939. 

The aggregate value of the Japanese export trade in rayon products, including rayco yam, staple fiber, spun rayon 
yam (yarn made from staple fiber), and fabrics woven of these materials, amounted to 325 million yen in 1939 or 
about 6 percent of the total exports to Empire and foreign areas of all products of domestic manufacture. 

The manufacture of staple fiber surpassed that of rayon yarn in 1938 and averaged about 60 percent of the total 
output of the rayon industry in 1938-40. Production of staple fiber in Japan expanded from less than 1 million 
pounds in 1933 to 375 million pounds at its prewar maximum in 1938. Production declined in the subsequent prewar 
years because of the inadequate supply of cellulose pulp, imports of which were restricted and made dependent on 
exports of rayon products. 

Largely because of its importance as a substitute and alternative spinning fiber to replace cotton and wool, 
over 80 percent of the production of staple fiber in 1937-39 was used for home consumption. Exports of raw staple 
fiber were only slightly larger than the volume going into fabrics for export. 

Exports of rayon yarn in the prewar period were considerably less than exports of finished rayon fabrics. De¬ 
ducting the amount of ray cm yarn estimated to have been used for rayon fabrics for export, the supply of rayco avail¬ 
able for domestic consumption averaged less than 50 percent of production since 1935* (See Special Industiy Analysis 
on Rayon Yarn and Staple Fiber .) 


Staple fiberr^Dcports (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, 1937-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

China 

British 

India 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1937 -' 


79,210 

26,323 

1,455 

13 

24 

4,640 

1938 - 


37 , 

1,066 

- 

77 

878 

143 

1939 - 









Value (1,000 yen) 

1937 - 

7,967 

5,642 

r 1,902 

119 

2 

4 

298 

1938- 

. 185 

3 

80 

- 

9 

85 

8 

1939 - 

& 22,923 






• 


1/ Included in other yarns, threads, twines, cordages, and materials thereof, prior to 1937. 
5/ Country detail not available. 


Staple fibert Imports into Korea from Japan, 1939-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 



■ i«W 

1939- 

104,085 

8,263 


66,756 

6,139 
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Staple fiber yams: 1/ Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets 

other than Korea, 1937-39 




Principal countries 

Tear 

All 

countries 

British . 
India y 

China 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Kwantung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


All other 
countries 



Quantity (100 kin) 


61,820 

15,077 

7,077 

2,837 

1,085 

31,798 

3,946 

/ 80,123 
y 94,538 

15,399 

1,909 

10,814 

2,187 

48,742 

1,072 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1937 - 7,408 2,086 1 769 392 U9 2 

1938 - - 10,673 2,142 224 1,686 286 6 

1939 - Z_ Hfg02 ___ 

y Included in "other yaraa, threads, twines, cordages, and materials thereof," prior to 1937. 
2/ Includes Buw prior to 1938. 
y Country detail not available. 

Note.- This is "spun-rayon yam." 

Artificial silk: Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets 
other than Korea, 1928-39 


Princi 


Netherlands 

Indies 


Manchuria 411 other 
Kwantung Australia (||anchukuo) countries 



17,888 

29,348 


y Includes Ceylon prior to 
y Includes Manchuria. 

3/ Not separately reported. 
y Not available. 
y Less than 500 yen. 


550 

163 


1934, and Burma prior 


4*629 


2,054 


7,487 

4,370 


to 1938. 
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Payon yarn: Imports into Kore- from Japan, 1930-40 


1930 

1931 

1932 


Average, 1930-32 


1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 -- 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 - 


1938 - 

1939 - 

1940 - 


Quantity 
100 kin 


Value 
1.000 yen 


935* 

1,416 

2,095 


121 

186 

267 


1,482 


191 


4,917 

8,998 

41,121 

27,519 

23,162 


638 

1,221 

4*287 

2,325 

2,487 


21,143 


2,192 


58,737 

30,826 

24,927 


6,302 

3,635 

3,197 


K 


RAYON FABRICS 

Rayon weaving since its beginning in the early twenties has been closely associated with the silk-weaving indus¬ 
try. silk Ioobb are adaptable for either silk or rayon; weavers, therefore, shift from one fiber to the other. 

In Japan few mills produce rayon fabric exclusively. Most of the weaving is done in small family shops, having not 
more than five rooms per establishment. Large modem mills, having several hundred looms per establishment, are 
relatively few. Since rayon weaving is linked for the most part with silk weaving, only fragmentary data are avail¬ 
able as to the total number of mills, looms, and workers operating on rayon. 

The output of broad-woven, all-rayon fabrics in Japan in 1939 is estimated to have exceeded a billion Bquare 
yards, valued at 232 million yen. The ^combined production of narrow rayon fabrics and rayon specialties, which are 
not reported in quantity, was valued at 73 million yen. In addition, Japan produced in that year rayon mixtures 
valued at 63 million yen. 

Japan ie the world's largest exporter of rayon fabrics. Exports of rayon fabrics were twice as great in value 
as exports of silk fabrics in 1939, and have exceeded silk in importance since 1932. During 1937-39 total exports 
of rayon fabrics, both of rayon yarn and staple fiber, averaged 581 million square yards, valued at 214 million yen, 
of which 249 million square yards, valued at 99 million yen, were to Bapire areas, chiefly Korea. The weaving indus¬ 

tries consumed annually In the manufacture of rayon goods for export approximately 122 million pounds of rayon yarns 
and staple fiber or slightly over one-fifth of the annual production of these raw materials during that period. 

Exports*of fabrics of rayon and staple fiber yarn constituted approximately 5 percent of the total exports of Japanese 
products to all countries (exclusive of Korea) in 1939- (See Special Industry Analysis on Woven Fabrics of Rayon .) 

Fabrics of staple fiber (spun rayon fabrics)—Total* Exports (domestic produce) from Japan 
to principal markets other than Korea, 1937-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
.countries 

Kwantung 

Hong Kong 

Finland 

Australia 

British 

India 

Thailand 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo 

1937 - 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1937 - 

1938 - 

1939 -- 

Quantity (1,000 sq. yd.) 

16,755 
./ 60,453 
y 48,730 

6,213 
19,407 j 

1,490 

1,189 

1,539 

942 

_1 

770 

396 

688 

211 

612 

457 

2,039 

25,422 

3,404 

12,429 

Value (1,000 yen) 

6,872 
26,780 
1/ 29,151 

2,748 

8,722 

550 

445 

510 

300 

349 

190 

256 

87 

219 

136 

935 

11,492 

1,305 

5,408 


2/ Country detail not available. 


Staple fiber textiles: Imports Into Korea from Japan, 1937-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 



IjOOO yen 

1937- 

4,239 

1,436 


30,404 

13,033 


58,097 

32,622 

1940 --- 

14,585 
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Rayon textiles: Imports Into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 



i . 000 y— 

1928 - 

8,365 

6,847 

1929 - 

11,815 

7,866 

1930 - 

20,779 

8,704 

1931 - 

19,587 

5,982 

1932 - 

28,140 

7,918 , 

Average, 1928-32 - 

17,737 

7,463 

1933 - 

38,450 

12,230 

1934 - 

46,309 

15,907 

1935 - 

79,110 

21,972 

1936 - 

94,358 

25,734 

1937 - 

113,721 

28,885 

Average, 1933-37 -- 

74,390 

20,946 

1938 - 

179,821 

45,416 

1939 -- 

98,828 

49,047 

1940 -- 

41,892 

41,620 


KNIT GOODS 

Production of knit goods in Japan was walned at 115*5 Billion yen in 1937, of which 47*2 Billion 
yen was the value of knit underwear, 30*9 Billion yen, of hosiery, and 14*7 Billion yen of gloves. 
Quantities were given as 16,187,649 dozen pairs of hosiery, and 8,015,723 dozen pairs of gloves. 

The total value of knit goods production increased nearly 60 percent frca 1933 to 1937. it a 
20 percent increase in price, the quantity produced would have increased over 30 peroent in the 4 
years* 

Cotton knit goods constitute by far the largest part of Japanese knit goods production, bat mix¬ 
tures of cotton and wool are popular and production of pure wool knit goods, particularly gloves, end 
of knit goods made of rayon or of rayon mixed with cotton was increasing before World War XI. Sobs 
full-fashioned silk hosiery was also manufactured, bat the Japanese had not acquired skill in this 
branch of knitting. 

It is estimated that 10 percent or more of the total cotton yarn production is eonsuned in the 
knit goods industry. The principal cotton yarn mothers required are 16s to 30s, inclusive, though 
both coarser and finer yarns are used. 

About 60 percent of the total lumber of dozen pairs of hosier appear to be retained for the 
home market. Probably about one-half, or less, of the production of underwear is for final 
consumption in Japan. - 
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Underwear* Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Year * 


Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 -- 

1939 - 


V7A* 



7,697 

11,363 

11,467 

13,766 

14,281 




Undershirts and drawers, knitted: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 


1*000 yen 
1,203 
1,418 
1,106 
1,107 
328 

1,232 


1,782 

2,024 

2,052 

2,520 


J1IUJ 



2,298 


2,921 


FOREIGN CLOTHING 

There is no information available as to the type of clothing (that is, men's, women's, outer 
clothing, suits, etc*), or the materials of which it is made, covered by this classification* 



Foreign clothing: Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-40 


Value 


1,000 yen 


2,039 

3,083 

2,821 

2,724 

3,514 


2,836 


5,028 

6,474 

8,788 

11,416 

_ 12,189 

8,779 
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• RAW WOOL 


The production of raw wool in Japan proper is negligible and that grown in Empire areas, principally Manchuria, 
is relatively small. Imports from Manchuria into Japan averaged annually 178,000 kin in the period 1933-37, and 
reached a peak of 2,146,000 kin in 1938, equal to 2.4 percent of total imports in that year. Manchurian wools are 
predominantly of the carpet type, and are not suitable for the production of light-weight worsteds which constitute 
the bulk of production in Japan. 

Australia was the principal source of Imports of raw wool, which consisted almost entirely of merino qualities. 
Total imports In the 5-year period 1933-37 averaged annually 172 million kin of which Australia furnished 130 million, 
or 76 percent, as compared with 9 percent from the Union of South Africa, 7 percent from Mew Zealand, and 3 percent 
from Argentina. 

In the postwar period there will be the largest accumulation of wool stocks in history, the greater part of 
which will be in Australia. Japan was second only to England as an outlet for Australia! wool. A postwar elimina¬ 
tion of Japan '9 wool manufacturing industry would tend to reduce the world consumption of wool because few people in 
Japan and its Asiatic markets are in an economic position to purchase wool fabrics made in any other country. 


Raw wool, other than carded and combed: General imports'into Japan, 
by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Australia 


Mew 

Zealand 

Uruguay 

Argentine 

Manchuria 

(Msnohukuo 

1928 - 

1929 -- 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 --- 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

19,5- 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 —<^» 

1938 - 

1939 -- 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 - 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 - 

1938 -- 

1939 - 

Quantity 1 

100 kin) 

867,727 
809,615 
86b,700 
1,429,287 
1,543,682 

818,075 

789,916 

842,227 

1,372,090 

1,488,155 

147 

142 

209 

1,078 

17,386 

5,561 

2,510 

584 

19,442 

22,4a 

H 

588 

4 

5,237 

1,131 

16,731 

4,583 

9,617 

19,442 

8,095 

\ 

207 

27,213 

11,876 

8,059 

11,998 

6,267 

1,103,402 

1,063,293 

3,792 

10,106 

1,392 

11,694 

y 

13,083 

1,805,360 

1,372,363 

1 , 840,401 

1,639,217 

1 , 952,806 

1,705,469 

1,165,320 

1,727,021 

1,169,468 

737,195 

28,906 

38,961 

19,401 

149,900 

559,015 

13,763 

76,408 

54,571 

179,455 

296,050 

1,4a 

10,729 

12,626 

45,734 

193,577 

30,918 

59,392 

7,107 

56,773 

126,548 

527 

638 
188 
4,578 
* 2,969 

24,336 

20,915 

19,487 

33,309 

37,452 

1,722,029 

1,300,895 

159,237 

124,049 

52,821 

56,148 

1,780 

27,099 

881,749 

801,688 

591,136 

512,149 

39,666 

14,372 

85,559 

48,855 

31,486 

y 

55,265 

8,169 

21,458 

17,407 

57,179 

200,736 

Value (1,000 yen) 

108,433 

100,673 

73,549 

86,021 

87,533 

102,781 
98,346 
72,328 
! 82,202 
84,2U 

24 

22 

19 

59 

1,031 

502 

225 

37 

1,067 

1,489 

77 

278 

89 

2,832 

662 

620 

873 

481 

t, 

2,294 

1,3a 

545 

542 

487 

91,242 

88,180 

231 

604 

89 

1,094 

y 

1,042 

164,090 

186,382 

191,668 

200,649 

298,176 

156,455 

159,2a 

182,007 

147,493 

118,196 

2,529 

5,781 

1,872 

18,533 

82,763 

792 
’ 9,904 
4,007 
18,316 
42,822 

134 

1,496 

1,372 

5,695 

31,150 

2,427 

7,553 

612 

6,562 

17,713 

35 

43 

15 

269 

527 

1,718 

2,364 

1,283 

3,781 

5,005 

208,193 

152,678 

22,296 

15,168 

7,969 

6,973 

178 

2,931 

94,399 

72,590 

64,882 

51,428 

4,266 

1,599 

8,272 

4,351 

3,533 

y 

5,946 

686 

2,478 

1,639 

5,022 

12,887 


2/ Hot separately reported. 
2j Mot available. . 
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WOOL TABU 

The production of wool yam in Japan amounted to 42 million kirn in 1930 and rose to 149 million kin In 1937* The 
expansion was the result of the demand in Japan for foreign style clothes following the First World War, Bud military 
requirements* 

Since 1933 Japan has been on a net export basis with respect to wool yarn* Total exports, including those to 
Korea and Formosa, increased from 806,400 kin annually in the 5-year period 1928-32 to 4,953,100 kin annually in the 
years 1933-37* 

In the earlier period Korea, Formosa, and Kwantung took more than non-bpire areas, whereas in 1933-37 finpire 
areas accounted for only about one-third of the total quantity exported* 

Average annual imports in the years 1928-32 amounted to 5,983,200 kin and fell to 768,400 kin annually in the 
years 1933-37; practically none came from Bopire areas* In recent years imports have been limited to specialized 
qualities, almost the whole of which were obtained from the United Kingdom* 


Woolen or worsted yarns—Total* Exports (domestic merchandise) from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 


Tear 

— 

All 

Principal countries 

All other 

countries 

British . 
India 1/ 

China 

Brasil 

Kwantung 

_ 

Wetherlands 

Indies 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

countries 


Quantits 

(100 kin) 


1,940 


2/692 
3/l,660 
3/ 3,095 
3/ 3,653 
3,868 


1,190 


| 


"IQ2Q ___ . B , ( . 




7® 

10^1 __ 

—, <04 

4,627 

5,237 

9,671 

21 

1,599 

- 

w 

1,325 

1,487 

3,122 


170 

207 

75 

389 

TOW - —t* — - 


1 

13 

^80 





\2L 

0. <50/. 


1 An 0 


/./ 








2 


1 rt 

1933- 

23,742 

J J ’2QT 

6,192 

16,434 

15,776 

15,561 

19,990 

5,015 

11,343 

4,158 

7,295 

8,733 

423 

3,330 

5,038 

8,220 

4,102 

3,698 

2,157 

4,895 

3,215 

548 

1,119 

1,395 

1,547 

1,353 

5,428 

5,496 

4,931 

7,826 

8,483 

2,457 

5,884 

8,149 

11,396 

5,518 

iqric 

BH 

1 - - 

1007 T T - 


Average, 1933-37 -- 

43,421 

14,791 

7,309 

3,402 

3,613 

1,192 

6,433 

6,681 


.57,852 

2/60,913 

17,569 

U,130 

7,079 

2,747 

1,117 

15,847 

2,363 

lOOO ___ . 










Value (1,000 yen) 

1Q7A -- - - 

566 
802 
889 
861 
*1 AQ7 


y 19* 

I / 478 

1/579 

£/ 590 

4 70 




2/ 

15 

50 

37 

16 

77 


u 



y 

IP on . 


A Ik 

273 

¥/ 


•> 


bJ * 

y 

1932 

2 


A2A 



JVO 

v rf 






Average, 1928-32 —— 

963 

62 

505 

- 

335 

y 

y 

39 


5,292 

12,185 

9,688 

15,313 

20,208 

1,360 

4,607 

3,819 

4,409 

7,366 

1,097 

3,103 

966 

2,334 

3,468 


862 


1,276 

1,382 

1,143 

2,130 

2,824 

583 

1,802 

2,162 

3,331 

1,875 


162 

862 

1,644 

3,294 

Wm 


476 

1,110 

1,014 

iaaA _ . 



Average, 1933-37 - 

12,537 

4,312 

2,194 

1,192 

874 

264 

1,751 

1,950 


,49,360 

2/18,609 

5,127 

3,451 

2,412 

1,052 

359 

6,263 

696 

193P _ _ . . . 










1/ Includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1938. 
2/ Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Hot separately reported* 
tj Hot available. 

5/ Country detail not available* 
jy Less than 500 yan* 
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Woolen knitting yarnst Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1937-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Kwantung 

China 

L_ 

British . 
India li 

1_ 

Brasil 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1937- 

15,171 

2,730 

2,053 

1,512 

687 

896 

6,169 

1,124 

1938 - 

/ 27,021 

2,539 

2,629 

5,035 

165 

952 

14,758 

943 

1939 - 

17,632 









Value 1 

[1,000 y.n) 

1937- - 

5,145 

856 

788 

496 

281 

267 ; 

2,093 

364 

1938 - 

7 / 9,sa 

984 

813 

1,453 

54 

303 

5,931 

303 

1939 - 

y 6,296 






. 



Includes Buna prior to 1938. 
Country detail not available. 


Woolen or worsted yarns t Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1937-39 


Tear 


Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

British 
India 1/ 

Brazil 

(?M no 

Kwantung 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

An.izi 

18,478 

12,534 

7,533 

6,914 

6.680 

485 

457 

2,314 

1,089 

4,394 


2/ 30,831 
pr I.'K nftl 

8,501 

208 

165 

1,420 




Value ( 

;i,000 yen) 

HI 

6,870 

3,674 

3,013 

2,358 

2,680 

2,638 

158 

68 

100 : 

56 | 

■ 

731 

332 

1,511 

393 





\/ includes Burnt prior to 1938. 
2/ Country detail not available. 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 

Die woolen and worsted weaving industry in Japan is divided into two sections} the first is the large-scale inte¬ 
grated mills which earry through all the processes from wool scouring to dyeing and finishing. the other class ie 
that of the small producers who buy yarn from the large spinning mills and weave and finish doth. 

Japan's wool manufacturing industry is largely confined to worsted fabrics. The trend in fashion toward 
European clothing caused the production of foreign type serges to expand from an a nnu a l average of 42 milli on yen in 
1928-32 to 131 million yen in 1933-37. 

The vain# of Japan's exports of wool fabrics, including those to Korea and Formosa, increased steadily from 8.5 
Milli on yen in 1928 to a peak of 74 million yen in 1939. In the period 1933-37 annual exports amounted to 47 million 
yea, of which 51 pereent was taken by Empire countries} from 1928-32, aspire areas took over 90 percent of the total. 

Average imports declined from 16.6 million yen in the period 1928-32 to 7*7 million yen in 1933-37. The 

Doited Kingdom was the principal supplier followed by France, Germany, and Italy} practically acme came from Empire 

areas. 

The import value of raw wool has always been in excess of the export value of Japan's wool manufactures so that 
the Import balance amounted to 113 million yen annually in the period 1928-32 and to 151 million yen in 1933-37. 

(Bee •Special Industry Analysis on Tfool and W aqi 1 
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Wool textiles: 1/ Imports Into Korea from Japan, 1923-40 



6,164 
608 
235 
12,601 
11,841 


10,490 


14,742 

22,303 

15,106 


1/ Wool rather than woolen . this class appears to include worsted as well as woolen fabrics. 


Wool textiles: Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 


1.000 yen 

1 
2 
1 

1,373 

2,211 


Average, 1928-32 


Average, 1933-37 



FLAX, CHINA GRASS, AND RAMIE 

The bulk of Japan's imports of flax and China grass (ramie) have been from China (including 
Manchuria) although under a 10-year plan for self-sufficiency the production of ramie in Formosa was 
scheduled for an increase from about 5 million pounds in 1939 to almost 17 million pounds in 1948. 
The feasibility of this plan for increased production in Formosa is indicated by the fact that ramie 
has been grown in Formosa for a long time past and that formerly ramie was an important article in 
Formosan exports to China. It is probable that flax and ramie are used in the manufacture of 
apparel fabrics, household articles, fish nets, thread, and other goods. 
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Flax, china grass and ramie: General imports into Japan, 
by principal Bources, 1928-39 


tear 

All 

countries 


All other 
countries 

China 

Great 

Britain 

Philippine 

Islands 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

242,284 

1/. 241,570 

_ 

214 


500 

1929 —- 

231,203 

227,849 

926 

- 


2,428 

1930 - 

125,456 

¥, 125,456 

- 

- 


- 

1931- 

175,726 

& 175,221 

153 

62 


290 

1932 - 


180.724 


_ 


_ 

Average, 1928-32 - 

191,123 

190,164 

260 

55 

y 

644 

I933- 

174,959 

172,326 

1,924 

_ 

- 

709 

1934- 

255,603 

253,557 

1,384 

26 

- 

636 

1935 —- 

192,354 

190,246 

201 

400 

64 

1,443 

1936 - 

229,500 

228,171 

- 

1,292 

11 

26 

1937- 

166,026 

143,105 

296 

6,715 

15.655 

255 

Average, 193^-37 - 

203,688 

197,481 

761 

1,686 

3,146 

614 

1938 - 

, 63,98a 

17,901 


6,190 

34,479 

3,961 

1939 - 

iJ 270,530 


mem 





Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

6,693 

y 6,676 


3 

2/ 

14 

1929- 

5,991 

V, 5,747 

94 

- 

a/ 

150 

1930 - 

2,598 

y 2,598 

~ 

- 

2/ 

_ 

1931- 

3,128 

y 3,108 

16 

y 

2/ 

4 

1932 - 


4.691 

47 


5/ 

_ 

Average, 1928-32 - 

4,630 

4,564 

32 

y 

y 

34 

1933- 

5,857 

5,578 

215 

- 


64 

1934 - 

9,215 

9,006 

146 

1 

- 

62 

1935 - 

6,137 

6,020 

20 

11 

1 

85 

1936 - 


5,478 

- 

31 

y 

U 

1937- 


•*,881 

a6 

233 

417 

5 

image, 1933-37 - 

6,260 

5,993 

85 

55 

84 

43 

1938- 

. 3,372 

502 

973 

312 

1,268 

317 

1939 - 

y 10,664 







37 Includes Manchuria. 

2/ Not separately reported, 

2/ Not available, 

fj Country detail not available, 

5/ Less than 500 yen. 


HEMP, JUTE, AND MANILA HEMP 

Heap 


Although about 80 percent of the hemp fiber used in Japan was produced there in the last few years before the war, 
the indicated consumption was small in relation to each of several other vegetable fibers such as cotton, wool, jute, 
abaca, and flax and China grass (or ramie). 


The hemp fiber used in Japan was probably manufactured into cordage, twine, and coarse fabrics. About 9 percent 
of Japanese production was exported and imports were equivalent to about 35 percent of the remaining production. 

Jute 


Under a plan for the regulation of production of agricultural crops, the Japanese Empire expected to be self- 
Bufficient with respect to supplies of raw Jute by 1948 from production in Formosa, the only large subtropical area 
in the Empire and one in which jute has long been cultivated on a small scale. Imports, which had come from India, 
Manchuria, and China, would then be no longer required. 

Jute fiber is used by Japan primarily in the production of cloth for use in bag manufacture, although some Jute 
cloth is used for other purposes and some jute is used in the manufacture of rope, twince, etc. 

Manila (Described In the source as w Manila hemp") 

Japan has been one of the principal markets of Manila (abaca), particularly of the lower grades, exported from 
the Philippine Islands. It is understood that the principal ubc of abaca .fiber in Japan in the manufacture of paper, 
although it is believed certain that substantial quantities of the fiber are used in rope production. 

Before the war abaca fiber was produced principally in the Philippine IslandB, with a relatively minor production 
in Sumatra and British Borneo. During the war rather extensive abaca plantations have been developed in Central 
America but in all probability Japan* s requirements of the fiber after the war will continue to be obtained from the 
Philippine I Blands. 


Production of this fiber in the Philippine Islands before the war was principally in Mindanao and the bulk of the 
production in that province was from Japanese-owned or-controlled plantations. 
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Hemp fiber: 


General imports into Japan, by principal sources. 



Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

China 

British 

Borneo 

• 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1934 - 

31,075 

16,754 

172 

mm 


1935 - 

43,807 

24,748 

120 



1936 - 

31,584 

24,978 

432 



1937 - 

15,118 

9,010 

2,479 



Average, 1934-37 - 

30,396 

18,872 

801 

6,134 

4,589 

1938- 

,, 78.600 

36,563 

5,796 

35,399 

842 

1939 - 

Si La, 840 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1934 - 


432 

1 

y 

122 

1935 - 


446 

1 

88 

17 

1936 - 

340 

217 

13 

60 

50 

1937 - 

383 

133 

77 

161 

12 

Average, 1934-37 - 

457 

307 

23 

77 

50 

193d- 

?/ 3 » 751 

1,308 

150 

2,254 

39 

1939 - 

SI 8,792 






2/ Met separately classified prior to 1934* Data included with "hemp, jute, and manila hemp." 
2/ Country detail not available* 

2/ Loss than 500 yen. 


Jute fiber: 


General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1934-39 


n 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

British 

India y 

China 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

- 

Quantity (100 kin 


1934 - 

320,355 

243,136 

33,532 

43,686 

1 

1935 - 

339,972 

234,965 

50,976 

45,779 

8,252 

1936 - 

471,563 

347,686 

103,458 

20,244 

175 

1937 - 

470,354 

378, 171 

51,056 

40,946 

181 

Average, 1934-37 — 

400,561 

300,990 

59,755 

37,664 

2,152 

193d-- 

. 321,380 

165,519 

59,411 

95,914 

536 

1939 - 

it 287,162 






Value (1,000 yen) 

1934 - 

4,509 

—nri 

418 

508 

4/ 

1935 - 

5,121 


653 

556 

140 

1936 - 

7,745 


1,371 

230 

3 

1937 - 

8,783 


868 

690 

3 

Average, 1934-37 — 

6,540 

5,180 

82 8 

496 

36 

1938 - 

,/ 6,387 

3,244 

1,201 


14 

1939 - 

2/ 7,028 



mm 



\j Hot separately classified prior to 1934* Data included with "hemp, jute, and ma n ila hemp." 
2/ Includes Burma prior to 1933. 

T/ Country detail not available. 

3/ Loss than 500 yen. 
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Manila hemp: General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 

1934-39 1/ 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

Philippine 

Islands 

British 

Borneo 



Quantity (100 kin) 

1934 -*- 

983,304 

982,413 

704 

187 

1935 --- 

1,157,905 

1,147,153 

3,070 

7,682 

1936- 

1,141,343 

1,137,210 

3,621 

512 

1937 - 

927,563 

921,970 

4,658 

935 

Average, 1934-37 - 

1,052,529 

1,047,187 

3,013 

2,329 

1938 - 

622,350 

611,264 

• 

10,983 

103 

1939 - 

2 / 623,642 





Value (1,000 yen) 

1934-*- 

10,030 

10,014 

12 

4 

1935 - 

12,857 

12,721 

55 

81 

1936 —-- 

20,017 

19,890 

115 

12 

1937 - 

22,479 

22,287 

170 

22 

Average, 1934-37 - 

16,346 

16,228 

88 

30 

1938 - 

11,398 

11,142 

252 

4 

1939- 

2/ 10,433 

. 




l/ Not separately classified prior to 1934« Data included with "hemp, jute, and manila hemp." 
2/ Country detail not available. 


Note.- The only imports reported from Manchuria during this period were 10,300 kin valued at 
4,000 yen in 1938. 


HAT BRAIDS AND PLAITS AND HAT BODIES 


Japan is one of the leading "straw" hat braid and hat body producing countries, specialising 
in braids made of wheat straw, hemp, hemp combined with synthetic textile and commonly known as 
pedallne, and paper hat bodies known as imitation panama or Toyos. The "straw" 'braid and hat 
body industries are of minor importance in the economy of Japan and in its foreign trade; their 
main significance is that they provide part time employment and supplemental income to many 
thousands of workers* It is estimated that about 80,000 women and children are employed, largely 
part time, in making braids and about 100,000 in making Toyo hat bodies* 

Official statistics are not available showing the value of production of hat braids and hat 
bodies, but it is known that the bulk of these materials is exported* It is estimated that the 
value of exports for all of these materials combined ranged from about 3 to 5 million dollars 
annually in pre-war years* In recent pre-war years there was no marked change in'the trend of 
production and export of hat braids and hat bodies; trade in these years was characterised by 
relatively sharp fluctuations from year to year, depending upon style changes and other factors 
affecting the demand. The peak year in the exports of hat bodies was reached in 1937, but there 
was a substantial decline from this level in 1938 and 1939* 

Japan is not the originator of "straw" hat braid and body materials, with the exception of 
Toyo hat bodies* Japan usually copies what Switzerland, France, and Italy create, but on a 
larger scale and at much lower prices* 

The raw material for a large part of the braids is not available in Japan but mat be imported 
from the Philippine Islands or China* The raw material for the Toyo hat bodies, which Is a fins 
rice paper, is, however, produced in Japan. 
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Hat bodies of wool-felt Included with "othei* clothing and parte, accessories thereof, prior to 1937. 
British India includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Bursa prior to 1938. 

Classified as Federation of South Africa and Included Rhodesia prior to 1937. 

Hot separately reported. 

Arange, 1929-32. 
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Hats, cape, bonnets and hat bodies of imitation panamas Exports (domestic produce) 
from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

-- 

All 

countries 

_ 

Principal countries 

All other 
countries 

United 

States 

France 

Germany 

Australia 

Great 

Britain 

Manchuria 

(Hanchukuc) 


Quantity (1,000 dozen) 

1928 - 

287 

58 

50 

H 

9 

80 

1/ 

36 

1929 - 

730 

434 

73 


20 

122 

1/ 

64 

1930 --— 

543 

370 

63 


1 

59 

V 

44 

1931-- 

1,260 

991 

110 


12 

58 

u, 

82 

1932 - 

941 

593 

86 

flU 

125 

55 

1 / 

71 

Average, 1928-32 — 

752 

489 

76 

19 

33 

75 

2/ 

60 

1933 - 

59 

811 

338 

34 

94 

112 

13 

119 

1934 - 

Wmmim 

665 

369 

63 

46 

98 

32 

152 

1935- 

mgamSM 

311 

269 

61 

37 

68 

38 

183 

1936- 

963 

423 

203 

59 

42 

45 

20 

171 

1937- 

1,149 

652 

137 

52 

46 

25 

23 

214 

Average, 1933-37 — 

1,205 

572 

263 

54 

53 

70 

25 

168 

1938 -- 

574 

273 

68 

64 

31 

18 

7 

113 


2/ 664 











-.- - ■ ■ w- 

Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 -- 

3,055 

757 

572 

487 

77 

699 


463 

I929- 

8,727 

5,340 

940 

182 

230 

1,179 

1/ 

856 

1930 - 

4,429 

2,929 

625 

78 

6 

397 

1/ 

394 

1931- 

7,326 

5,588 

789 

37 

81 

281 

1/ 

550 

1932 -- 

4,498 

2,853 

464 

a 

480 

237 

V 

403 

Average, 1928-32 — 

5,607 

3,493 

678 

169 

175 

559 

2/ 

533 

1933 -- 

7,601 

3,807 

1,948 

187 

413* 

503 

n 

666 

1934 —.- - 

9,280 

3,765 

2,984 

487 

255 

519 


1,098 

1935- 

6,453 

1,942 

2,299 

520 

181 

387 


999 

1936-- 

6,636 

2,660 

1,854 

662 

200 

309 

ilBiBi 

888 

I937---—- 

8,614 

4,746 

1,655 

420 

284 

196 


1,224 

Average, 1933-37 — 

7,717 

3,384 

2,148 

455 

267 

383 

105 

975 

1938 - 


1,808 

779 

683 

191 

125 

46 

771 

1939 --* 










l/ Hot separately reported* 

2/ Not, available* 

2] Country detail not available. 


Caps and hats: Imports into Korea from Japan, 1926-40 


1928 - 

1929 -- 

1930 - 

1931 —- 

1932 —- 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1940 ■■ - 


Year 


Value (1,000 yen) 


1*560 

1,640 

1,161 

1,086 

1,217 


1,333 


1,763 

2,441 


2,425 

2,903 

2,753 


2,457 

5,333 



8,290 

6,143 
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GUSH? BAGS 


Gunny bags are used In Formosa (Taiwan) principally in Backing the rice and sugar crops for 
export. About 28 Billion new and old bags (probably about 2 percent of which were made of rioe 
etraw) were required as containers of exports of rioe and sugar fron Foraosa in 1938. About 
22 Billion bags (9 Billion new and 13 Billion old) were imported, 6 Billion of the new begs 
from India end Kwantung and the balance of the new bags and all of the old bags from Japan. 

The remaining 6 Billion Jute bags were manufactured in Foraosa, partly from jute fibre produced 
locally and partly from imported jute fibre. The 6 million bags produced in 1938 represented 
the full jute-bag producing capacity of the island but as a part of a ten year plan for Japanese 
Bnpire self-sufficiency this capacity was to be increased concurrently with an increase in 
production of raw jute in Formosa from 20 million pounds in *1937 to more than 100 milli on pounds 
by 1947. 


Gunny bags* Imports Into Foraosa from Japan, 1928-38 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 

i 


1*000 bacfl 

ltaaajm- 

1928 -—- 

1,392 

743 

1929 -—- 

355 

186 

1930 --- : — 

1,112 

407 

1931- 

3,567 

1,016 

1932 -- 

5,067 

1,524 

Average, 1928-32 ■■ ——t 

2,299 

775 

1933 .— 

4,913 

1,848 

1934 -— 

5,308 

2,189 

1935 ——- 

5,011 

2,028 

1936 ---1 

4,181 

1,-671 

1937 - 

5,110 

2,108 

Average, 1933-37 ■ .- — 

5,005 

1,969 

1938 -— 

3,516 

1,559 


Quxmy bags, oldt Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-38 


leer 

Quantity 

Value 


iigSfi-fean 

1.000 ; - a 

1928 ---- 

2,256 

576 

1929 -—- 

2,658 

704 

1930 ■ -- - 

2,841 

707 

1931 ...— 

3,784 

738 

1932 --— 

3,898 

757 

Average, 1928-32 -— 

3,087 

694 

1933 --- 

2,990 

642 

1934 ■—— -- 

3,979 

1,010 

1935 - 

3*417 

1,056 

1936 --- 

2,889 

825 

1937 -- 

3,193 

928 

Average, 1933-37 -*— 

3,294 

892 

1938 —— -~ 

12,753 

7,149 


H 
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HTTTFK AND SETHS 

In comparison with the leading hid® and akin producing and consuming countries, Japan is an unimportant pro¬ 
ducer or exporter of hides and skins. Domestic production of hides and skins has been insufficient to meet the 
raw stock requirements of the Japanese leather industry; about 80 percent of consumption has been supplied by 
imports. 

Virtually n11 hides and skins produced in Japan, as well as those imported, are tanned into leather, chiefly 
sole leather and upper leather. The principal kinds of hides and skins in order of importance are cattle, calf, 
pig and hog, and horse. Because of insufficient supplies of cattle hides, increasing amounts of pigskins are 
being used to produce leather for shoe uppers for military and ol rili a n use. Sizable quantities of the skins of 
whales, sharks, dolphins, salmon, and codfish are also being t an ned into leather for civ illan us®, but these'skins 
are inadequate both as to quantity and quality to replace the more important kinds. The output of imitation 
leather in recent years has been expanded In order to meet the shortage of natural leather, and is used chiefly 
in bags, linings, and containers. 

In order to supply the minim*" requirements of raw materials for Japan's essential civilian and Industrial 
uses of leather it is believed that imports of about 300,000 piculs of hides and skins (chiefly oattle hides) would 
be needed annually) of this total about 65,000 piculs could be obtained from former Bspire areas. On the basis 
of prewar values, such imports would probably have a value of about 15 million yen. (See also T a nnin g Materials 
and Extracts Special Industry Analysis on Hides and fldns. Ta nnin g Materi a ls. Leather, ,®tc . 

Cow and buffalo hides and ski,nsi General imports into Japan, 



111 

countries 


Principal countries 

China 

United 

States 

Argentina 

Australia 

■innhurla 
(mno mkuo) 


8,206 

10,592 

7,270 

5,710 

6,566 


Quantity (100 kin) 


169,331 

229,453 

198,554 

203,596 

218,171 

y 104,590 
y 126,518 
y 100,614 
y 96,895 
70,289 

39,307 

68,408 

55,268 

74,073 

103,764 

1,711 

2,101 

11,063 

3,826 

10,072 

204,821 

99,781 

68,164 

5,755 

297,410 

367,377 

436,021 

430,303 

617,120 

124, 

131j 

129, 

182, 

144 

►203 

,287 

,169 

,051 

>599 

102,333 

149,915 

123,782 

57,403 

107,000 

13,256 

7,6a 

20,577 

23,023 

79,440 

429,647 

142,262 

109,183 

28,737 

, 455,464 
U 463,619 

39,891 

199,032 

113,707 



20.766 


,, 25,139 
kJ 28,633 


y Includes Manchuria. 
y Not separately reported. 

2/ Hot available. 

jj Country detail not available. 


y 

4,788 

y 

5,674 

y 

3,213 

y 

2,718 


2,054 

3,689 


4j 

,483 


4j 

,951 


4i 

,589 


8, 

,152 


9, 

,191 

6.273 

2,544 



Value (1,000 yen) 



111 other 
countries 


a,673 

23,440 

27,513 

25,815 

.27,253 


i - 

122 

y 

224 

y 

195 

y 

210 

y 

166 

44 

133 

y 

484 

85 

866 

42 

2,183 

19 

1,068 

40 

4,870 

27 

1.894 

43 

2,240 

38 
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Hides and skins other than cow and buffalos General imports into Japan, 
by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 




Principal countries 

• 


All other 
countries 

AH 

countries 

China 

United 

States 

New 

Zealand 

Great 

Britain 

Australia 

Kwcmtung 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo) 

* 

Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

43,706 

i/26,247 

8,797 

• 

516 

730 

6,829 

y f 

537 

1929 - 

49,328 

3/17,219 

8,752 

37 

1,265 

2,282 

13,688 

2/ 

6,085 

1930 - 

38,174 

1/12,491 

4,617 

- 

704 

3,136 

15,901 

2/ 

1,325 

1931- 

59,463 

y 9,754 

14,058 

841 

2,112 

4,455 

25,677 

y 

2,560 

1932 - 

47,884 

8,715 

15,769 

1,885 

2,633 

1,161 

n,839 

4,535 

1,347 

Average, 1928-32 

47,711 

14,885 

10,399 

553 

1,446 

2,353 

14,787 

y 

2,382 

1933 - 

49,791 

12,109 

4,866 

2,210 

4,296 

2,948 

1,263 

19,594 

2,503 

1934- 

46,959 

13,260 

8,564 

3,346 

2,129 

1,652 

3 

15,320 

2,685 

1935 --- 

71,001 

11,802 

14,412 

5,643 

3,086 

3,463 

740 

20,986 


1936 - 

82,406 

19,(554 

14,893 

6,578 

3,639 

1,899 

488 

15,565 

20,290 

1937 - 

70,391 

17,215 

5,301 

5,342 

3,226 

3,547 

2,770 

14,160 

18,830 

Average, 1933-37 - 

64,110 

14,688 

9,607 

4,624 

3,276 

2,702 

1,053 

17,125 

11,035 

1938- 

. 7 33,920 

10,9a 

2,081 

1,763 

362 

666 

49 

12,756 

5,302 

1939- 

y 43,854 



_ 







Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

2,270 

y 1,200 

583 

_ 

55 

a 

349 

y 

42 

1929 - 

2,221 

y 716 

357 

3 

147 

122 

714 

V 

162 

1930 - 

1,444 

y 441 

174 

- 

50 

113 

619 

w 

47 

1931- 

1,549 

y 311 

268 

21 

72 

108 

726 


43 

1932 - 

1,329 

296 

338 

46 

104 

26 

334 

137 

48 

Average, 1928-32 —— 

1,763 

593 

344 

H 

86 

82 

548 

2/ 

68 

1933- 

1,835 

a7 

145 

86 

218 

74 

45 

713 

137 

1934 -- 

1,976 

522 

265 

170 

186 

a 

i/ 

663 

129 


3,237 

537 

546 

290 

259 

112 

39 

1,022 

482 

1936- 

4,468 

1,024 

677 

429 

383 

56 

25 

887 

987 

.1937 - 

4,783 

879 

609 

422 

385 

153 

181 

1,012 

1,142 

Average, 1933-37 - 

3,270 

676 

448 

279 

286 

87 

58 

860 

576 

1938 - 

2,687 

538 

no 

113 

37 

24 

8 

1,525 

332 

1939- 

M 1,940 










w Includes Manchuria* 

~y lot separately reported. 

2/ Mot available. 

fj Country detail not available. 

2/ Less than 500 yea. 


Cowhides: Exports from Korea to Japan, 1928-40 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1.000 yea 

1928 -- 

40,821 

2,340 


30,612 

1,854 


29,107 

1,289 


36,169 

1,230 

1932 ---—- 

a ,906 

1,382 

Average, 1928-32 -- ■ -. — 

35,723 

1,619 

1933 - 

36,489 

1,353 


29,164 

1,403 


34,U5 

1,598 


36,095 

1,886 

1937-- 

38,258 

2,802 

Average, 1933-37 - 

34,824 

1*808 

ii 

1;I 



H 
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RUBBER 


A number of attempts to grow rubber in Japanese Empire areas have f aile d, and the country la entirely dependent 
on external sources of supply* Before the war Japanese interests controlled plantations in Sumatra, Java, Malaya, 
Borneo, and elsewhere, and from then Japan obtained about one-fourth to cna-third of its rubber* The country is 
relatively near the principal sources of supply, and has, therefore, been able to obtain its requirements In a 
minimum of time and with little need for the maintenance of large stocks. 

In the years just prior to the war, however, Japan imported substantial amounts of scrap and reclaimed rubber 
from the United States for making civilian goods; practically all of the new rubber was used for military equipment. 
In prewar years fi—Ti quantities of crude rubber were shipped to Korea and, ae Korea was pro du c in g very little 
military equipment, shipments became almost negligible by 1933 and 1939* 

Although Japan has need as much as 70,000 tons of rubber in soma years, 20,000 tens would meet civilian require¬ 
ments and allow for exports of rubber-soled footwear to surrounding areas. It is possible that substantial stocks 
of rubber may already be stored in Japan. However, by the end of the war the United States may again find a market 
for scrap and reclaimed rubber in that country* 


India rubber and gutta-percha, crudes General imports into Japan, 
by principal sources, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

eewntries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Straits 

Settlements 

Hetherlande 

Indies 

British 

Malaya 

British 
India 3/ 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 - 

434,234 

310,059 

18,526 


98,249 

7,400 

1929 --- 

581,512 

393,775 

30,406 

- 

151,220 

6,111 

1930 -- 

557,228 

368,535 

69,633 

- 

110,545 

8,465 

1931- 

737,435 

520,878 

183,034 

. 

18,656 

14,867 

1932 - 

952,325 

607,124 

303,590 

- 

17,821 

23,790 

Average, 1928-32 - 

652,547 

440,074 

121,048 

- 

79,298 

12,127 

1933 - 

1,165,497 

836,306 

268,544 

m 

13,598 

47,049 

1934 - 

1,197,051 

808,793 

281,005 

m 

15,261 

91,992 

1935 - 

994,692 

461,389 

220,435 

253,477 

5,327 

54,064 

1936 -- 

1,064,307 

346,425 

331,207 

280,738 

7,999 

98,438 

1937 - 

1 , 062,600 

433,938 

276,419 

194,861 

6,897 

150,485 

Average, 1933-37 - 

1,096,929 

577,370 

E3E9I 

& 243.025 

_9.816 

88.406 

1938 - 

783,372 

386,422 

181,653 



55,717 

1939 - 

717,202 

232,980 

199,859 

H Wmmm 


284.359 


Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

27,895 

19,564 

1,220 


6,578 

533 

1929 - 

33,885 

22,802 

1,880 

- 

8,791 

412 

1930 - 

17,930 

11,615 

2,173 


3,756 

386 

1931- 

13,183 

9,272 

3,206 

_ 

343 

362 

1932 - 

15,988 

10,060 

4,995 

-■ 

293 

640 

Average, 1928-32 - 

21,776 

14,662 

2,695 

- 

3,952 

467 

1933 - 

29,685 

20,499 

7,268 


365 

1,553 

1934 - 

57,338 

37,818 

14,384 

- 

603 

4,533 

1935 - 

51,636 

24,125 

11,661 

12,749 

277 

2,824 

1936 - 

72,957 

23,662 

22,878 

19,386 

528 

6,503 

1937 - 

99,218 

41,566 

25,775 

18,144 

634 

13,099 

Average, 1933-37 - 

62,167 

29,534 

16,393 

2/ 16,760 

481 

5,702 

1938 - 


25,184 

12,080 


65 


1939 - 


18,999 

16,178 

■ wmm 

U 



ij Includes Burma prior to 1938, and Ceylon throughout period shown. 
2/ Average, 1935-37. 

2/ Hot separately reported. 

!j Less than 500 yen. 

Mote.- Ho imports have been reported from Manchuria. 
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Crude rubber* Imports into Korea from Japan, 1928-39 


year 

Quantity 

Value 


100 kin 

1,000 yen 

1928 - 

22,436 

1,411 

1929 - 

19,877 

1,117 

1930 - 

26,514 

975 

1931- 

34,477 

727 

1932 - 

50,968 

1,033 

Average, 1928-32 - 

30,854 

1,053 

1933 - 

75,689 

2,049 

1934 -- 

110,386 

4,371 

1935 - 

103,977 

5,428 

1936 - 

67,879 

4,683 

1937 - 

71,412 

6,583 

Average, 1933-37 - 

85,869 

4,623 

1938 - 

7,522 

600 

1939 - 

5,129 

456 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


During the first World War, when Japan was unable to obtain rubber products from abroad, a 
small rubber footwear industry was started. The production of rubber-soled footwear was found 
to be particularly well adapted to the country and soon there were nany sm a ll plants throughout 
the Tokyo and Kobe areas* With the further devel o pment of the industry & substantial export 
trade was built up* The very low-priced Japanese product found a ready market in the areas 
adjacent to Japan as well as in the United States and other countries* Small plants were started 
in Korea, but production was never sufficient to supply the needs of the country so it was 
necessary to import from Japan. 

After the war, Korea could soon produce sufficient rubber-soled footwear to supply home 
consumptionj it would still be necessary, however, to import such things as tires, mechanical 
and electrical goods, and druggists 1 sundries* Japan could begin the production of rubber-soled 
footwear very quickly after the war provided fabrics and rubber were made available* Because 
so many of the people of far eastern, countries depended upon Japan for their rubber and rubber- 
soled footwear before the war, these substantial export markets could probably be regained with¬ 
out difficulty. 
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Boots and shoes of India rubber: =* hxport3 (domestic produce) from Japan, 
by principal markets, 1928-39 


Year 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

Kwantung 

Hong 

Kong 

British 
India 2j 

China 

Great 

Britain 

Manchuria 

(Manchukuo] 

1928 -—- 

1929 - 

1930 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

1928 - 

1929 --- 

1930 - 

1931 -- 

1932 - 

Average, 1928-32 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 

1936 - 

1937 - 

Average, 1933-37 

1938 - 

1939 - 

Quantity (1,000 dozen) 

447 

1,159 

1,423 

1,040 

1,013 

26 

47 

31 

36 

52 

91 

104 

138 

113 

2 

37 

229 

519 

369 

145 

228 
2/ 597 
2/ 483 
i/ 182 
38 

4/ 

y 

5 

108 

431 

y. 

y 

y, 

y 

4 

65 

182 

247 

232 

341 

1,016 

38 

90 

260 

306 

1/ 181 

y 

213 

1,046 

576 

462 

251 

310 

no 

51 

45 

31 

38 

7 
21 
27 
10 

8 

85 

56 

33 

9 

5 

103 

102 

46 

18 

2 

195 

4 

3 

1 

1/ 

89 

59 

49 

30 

67 

457 

283 

259 

152 

190 

529 

55 

15 

38 

54 

a 

59 

268 


29 

- 

1 

6 

- 

56 

78 

Value (1,000 yen) 

3,883 

7,444 

6,592 

4,394 

4,889 

236 

421 

210 

238 

216 

726 

648 

520 

340 

5 

137 

901 

2,060 

1,209 

604 

% 2,337 
V, 4,700 
2/ 2,632 
i/664 
143 

V 

V 

16 

901 

2,284 

y 

y. 

y 

y 

17 

447 

774 

1,154 

1,042 

1,620 

5,440 

264 

448 

982 

2,095 

-5/ 1,067 

y 

1,007 

8,213 

3,333 

2,699 

1,832 

2,886 

649 

311 

282 

305 

504 

60 

108 

134 

51 

62 

654 

392 

226 

69 

49 

471 

362 

170 

67 

32 

1,788 

38 

29 

33 

12 

512 

265 

249 

243 

722 

4,079 

1,857 

1,609 

1,064 

1,505 

3,793 

410 

83 

278 

220 

380 

398 

2,023 

^.568 
S 563 

292 

— 

14 

76 

— 

612 

574 


1/ Classified as "Rubber boots and shoes" prior to 1937* 
2/ Includes Ceylon parlor to 1934* end Burma prior to 1938* 
2/ Includes Manchuria. 
ij Hot separately reported. 

5/ Average, 1930-32. 

o/ Hot available. 

j/ Less than 500. 

ly Country detail not available. 
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TOIS 


Japanese toys have always been poor in quality and low in selling price. Host of the* have been made in hones and small shops, 
and the labor cost has been low. In the past a large part of the output has been exported, with the United States and the United 
Kingdom being the principal markets. Statistics of toy production in Japan before the war are incomplete but that country probably 
ranked third in world production, after the United States and Germany. In terms of quantity, Japan was probably the leading toy 
exporter. 

0 

Total production in that country has been only slightly above exports; in 1939 the value of production wae around 6 million 
dollars. It is known that imports of toys into Japan have been extremely small but statistics' are not shown separately. 

• 

The toy industry la well adapted to the peacetime economy of Japan and it cannot readily be converted to wartime production. 
Relatively little capital is required and for the aost part production is on a small scale. 

The postwar outlook for exports is not promising because the toy industries of other oountries have been greatly expanded during 
the war and It is uncertain whether consumers in Allied countries will be inclined to buy Japanese toys for sons time after the war. 
Exports of toys from Japan to areas now dominated by that country, such as Korea, Formosa, Kwantung, and Manchuria, always have been 
very small, chiefly because of the low purchasing power of the populations; it is expected that this market will remain small after 
the war. 


Toys* Exports (domestic produce) from Japan, by principal markets, 1928-39 


Iear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All other 

United 

States 

Great 

Britain 

British 
India V 

Australia 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Kwantung 





Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

11,001 

3,671 

935 

1,277 

460 

282 

569 

363 

87 

41 

3,316 

1929 - 

13,855 

4,632 

1,364 

1,413 

474 

399 

754 

453 

149 

30 

4,187 

1930 - 

11,699 

3,470 

1,678 

1,069 

350 

400 

665 

318 

132 

17 

3,600 

1931- 


2,922 

2,100 

711 

208 

406 

594 

181 

89 

10 

2,603 

1932 - 

BHPyB 

4,987 

2,288 

1,466 

861 

508 

804 

216 

116 

18 

3.855 

Average, 1928-32 

12,300 

3,936 

1,673 

1,187 

471 

399 

£77 

306 

115 

23 

3,513 

1933 -- 

26,375 

6,976 

4,054 

3,809 

1,812 

410 

1,924 

378 

391 

178 

6,443 

1934 - 

30,386 

9,604 

4,605 

3,063 

1,766 

627 

1,046 

383 

866 

238 

8,188 

1935 - 

33,852 

11,494 

4,877 

2,751 

2,010 

758 

851 

490 

645 

318 

9,658 

1936 - 

36,459 

13,689 

5,916 

2,784 

2,137 

1,081 

959 

430 

891 

310 

8,262 

1937 - 

42,295 

16,521 

7,036 

2,787 

2,276 

1,669 

1,132 

426 

1,067 

436 

8,945 

Average, 1933-37 

33,873 

11,857 

5,298 

3,039 

2,000 

909 

1,182 

401 

772 

296 

8*319 

1938 - 

24,991 

6,093 

5,504 

1,715 

2,187 

1,262 

500 

381 

638 

671 

6,040 

1939 - 

22,020 

7,068 

2,979 

1,402 

1,738 

897 

804 

3/ 

600 

872 

3,660 


iJ Includes Ceylon prior to 1914, and Buna prior to 1938. 

Classified as Cape Colony and Natal prior to 1934* 

2/ Not separately reported. 


BUTTONS 

Japan is an important producer and exporter of buttons, but the industry is of minor importance to the economy of the oou n t r y . 

The output consists in large part of ocean shell or pearl buttons, although small quantities of ivory nut, bone and metal buttons are 
also produced. 

In the deoade prior to World War IX, the value of exports, which approximated the value of production, varied annually from about 
4*6 to over 13.7 million yen. A slight upward trend of production and exports occurred around the middle 1930's, reaching the peak in 
1937* Imports of battens into Japan arm negligible. 

Button production is concentrated largely in Japan propsr and principally in and around Osaka and Kobe. The principal raw mate¬ 
rial, ocean shells. Is obtained in abundance by Japanese shipping fleets operating in waters adjacent to Japan. 

Because elaborate machinery and equipment are not required and little capital is necessary in production, it is llksly that the 
industry can be quickly restored after the war. Japan's competitive position in the international market was very strong before the 
mar because of the low unit value of Its exports. 
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Buttons—Total* Exports (doneStic produos) from Japan, fcy principal markets, 1928-39 
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Buttons of abolli Exports (doneotic produce) from Japan, tgr principal Markets, 1928-39 
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TOBACCO 

gatSll 193 d imports of leaf tobacco Into Japan exceeded exports from that country. Exports to foreign countries 
■ere valued at lees than 200 thousand yen in 1928 and 1929, and increased Bteadily from 825 thousand yen in 1932 to 
4 Billion yen in 1938 and 5.7 million yen In 1939. This shift has been due to Japanese efforts at self-sufficiency 
in tobacco, rigid exchange control, and an aggressive export sales policy. The tobacco industjy of Japan has been a 

Government monopoly since the early 1900's. The United States has been the major supplier of leaf accounting for 
almost one-half of the total from 1933 to 1937. Before the war, Egypt and Germany were the principal markets for 
exports. 

Exports of cigarettes to foreign countries had never been valued at as much as 500,000 yen a year until 1938 when 
they were valued at 1.7 millicn yen} in 1939 the value was 816,000 yen. Imports of cigarettes into Formosa from 
Japan have been considerably greater. 

Exports of tobacco, other than leaf or in cigarettes, have always been small, less than 400,000 yen per year. 

Formosa has been dependent on Japan for its tobacco needs, but in recent years has increased its production of 
tobacco and manufacture of cigarettes and may be able to supply domestic needs after the war. 


Leaf tobaccos General imports into Japan, by principal sources, 1928-39 


Tear 

All 

countries 

Principal countries 

All 

other 

countries 

United 

States 

China 

Philippine 

Islands 

British 
India 2/ 


Quantity (100 kin) 

1928 ---— 

110,171 

67,035 

26,250 

8,759 

8,100 

27 

1929 - 

115,367 

82,006 

13,323 

8,504 

11,348 

186 

1930 - 

75,921 

48,779 

15,614 

4,591 

4,528 

2,409 

1931- 

121,564 

64,694 

17,790 

14,978 

23,684 

418 

1932 - 

62,901 

22,171 

17,666 

12,619 

10,267 

178 

Average, 1928-32 — 

97,185 

56,937 

18,129 

9,890 

11,585 

644 

1933 - 

67,488 

27,902 

18,990 

11,910 

8,594 

92 

1934 - 


58,710 


25,335 

23,067 

1,080 

1935 - 

150,596 

101,424 


17,731 

13,269 

186 

1936 - 

93,197 

41,879 


12,394 

19,231 

159 

1937 - 

65,899 

15,192 

20,551 

17,605 

11,680 

871 

Average, 1933-37 — 

101,871 

49,021 

20,209 

16,995 

15.168 

478 

1938 - 


9,489 

7,628 

17,230 

y 


1939 - 

i/ 13,321 







Value (1,000 yen) 

1928 - 

8,270 

6,790 

721 

358 

389 

12 

1929 - 

9,850 

8,047 

916 

337 

490 

60 

1930 - 

6,600 

5,026 

1,012 

196 

178 

188 

1931- 

8,142 

5,546 

998 

572 

862 

164 

1932 - 

3,670 

1,675 

939 

509 

427 

120 

Average, 1928-32 — 

7,306 

5,417 

917 

394 

469 

109 

1933 - 

6,240 

3,962 

1,326 

554 

380 

18 

1934 - 

8,412 

4,782 

1,517 

1,136 

872 

105 

1935 - 

9,309 

6,202 

1,463 

985 

612 

47 

1936 - 

10,235 

7,394 

1,269 

709 

820 

43 

1937 - 

6,184 

3,226 

1,394 

959 

518 

87 

Avenge, 1933-37 — 


5,113 

_ , 1,394 

869 

640 

60 

1938 - 


1,442 

929 

915 

y 

«m 

1939 - 

■kES 







y includes Ceylon prior to 1934, and Burma prior to 1938. 

2/ Lbsb than 100 kin. 

2/ Country detail not available. 
y Less than 500 yen. 

Vote.- The imparts from Manchuria did not exceed 100 kin ip any year during this period. 
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Cigarettess Imports into Formosa from Japan, 1928-36 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 



1.000 yen — 

1928 .■■■■■ ■ -.— 

1,086,660 

2,543 

1929 - 

1,109,460 

2,589 


1,185,220 

2,751 


921,040 

2,091 



1,818 


1,026,306 

2,358 

1933--- 

894,360 

1,908 

1934 - 

889,520 

1,825 

1935 - 

1,051,450 

7,212 

1936 - 

968,360 

6,643 

1937- 

1,036,360 

7,850 

Average, 1933-37 - ■ ■»- 

967,970 

5,088 

1938 - 

783,648 

6,102 

• 


CONFECTICWERr 


The average annual exports of confectionery from Japan, including shipments to Korea and 
Formosa, amounted in value to 12-1/4 million yen (1935-38). During this period the imports mere 
negligible, averaging less than 50,000 yen. 

Sugar is the principal raw material used by confectionery manufacturers and Japan is dependent 
cn imports for the major portion of its supply of sugar. (See Sugar .) The ability to obtain sugar 
at a reasonable price after the war thus may largely determine the outlook for the Japanese confec¬ 
tionery industry during the postwar years. It is reported that during the war many cancjy factories 
were converted into war equipment industries. 


Confectionery! Imports into Korea from Japan, 1926-40 


Year 

Quantity 1/ 

Vain. 


100 kin 

1.000 X& 

1928 - 

48,962 

1,912 

1929- 

53,484 

2,045 

1930 - 

40,551 

1,733 

1931- 


1,716 

1932 - 


2.463 

Average, 1928-32 ————- 


1,974 

1933 - 


2,929 

1934 - 


3,916 

1935 - 


4,715 

1936- 


5,685 

1937- 


6,491 

Average, 1933-37 - 


4,747 

1938 - 


9,372 

1939 - 


10,883 

1940 - 


9,476 


1/ Quantity not reported after 1930. 
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Confectioneries and cakest Inporte into Fornosa from Japan, 1928-38 
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DiDEX 


Abaca. See Manila hemp. 

A j inomc to - — - - -- - 34 

Alcohol-~————-.- —————— - 84-85 

Aluminum — - -127-128 

Ammonium sulfate-63, 66 , 69 

Ammonium sulfate-phosphate ——- - ■ — ^6 

Aquatic products-■-21-22, 24 

See also fishery products* 

Artificial silk. See Rayon. 

Asbestos- -—— ■ 53*54 

Automobile parts- - —-- — -131-133 

Automobiles---—-131-133 

B 

Bags. See Gunny bags. 

Bananas--—- —- -—-- 31 

Batteries- 133 

Bean cake-----™ 57 

Bean oil cake- 57 

Beans-13 

See also Soybeans. 

Beef- 15 

Beer- 39-40 

Bicycles —- - - ■■■■■- 138-139 

Blankets-181-182 

Bonnets. See Hats. 

Boots. See Footwear. 

Braids, hat-212-213 

Bran — : - - - — - - - — . 7 

Brass -—-122-123 

Bricks--—- 54-55 

Buttons- 223-225 

C 

Cables- 133 ■ 

Cakes ---—— -———- - — — 228 

Camphor-- - - - - . .. 77-80 

Camphor oil- — — —- 77, 79-30 

Candy. See Confectionery. 

Caps. See Hats. 

Cattle-15 

Caustic soda --- —— -— — - 70-72 

Cedar- 156-158 

Cement--— ..—.. 51-52 

Chemicals ——- ; --- - - -- ————- — 86-87 

China grass - . .. . —— — - - ■ — 208-209 

Chloride of potash. See Potassium chloride. 

Cigarettes —•—--~-—— 227 

Citrus fruits — —— ———— — - —.—. - 30 

Clothing, foreign- — - - -— 203 

Coal-- 43-46 

Coal dust — —— —--—-- - ■■■ — 45 

Cocoons----——■-• 189 

Coke ——— —————— - — ■ ■ —— ■ ■ ■ — 44f46 
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Colza oil - 

Comestibles, imports into Formosa 
Confectionery —;-- 

Corn. See Indian corn. 

Cornstarch--- 

Cotton* 

Manufactures - .—— - -- 

Raw —- -— --—- 

Waste - 

lam- 

Cottonseed-————- 

Cottonseed oil —- --- 

Cottonseed oil cake —— --— 

Cowhides. See Hides. 

Cycles. See Bicycles. 


- 95 

-37 

227-228 

120-122 

-86 

176-181 
181-187 
171-173 
— 176 
173-175 
■™ 92 

-96 

- 58 

~ 19-20 


D 


Dolomite 
Drugs — 
Dyes — 
Dynamos ■ 


- 50 
86-87 
74-75 
■ 134 


Earthenware - - — ——-»• ——- ——— — -—-— 49 

Electric lamps —- ►’-133,137 

Electric wire -— -133. 136 

Electric motors-134 

Electrical equipment-— 137 

Engines- 140-142 

Engineering equipment--— ——— 133 

Ethyl alcohol — -- — -——— —- — — 84-85 


F 


Fats- 

Fertilizers - —.— - — - — - 

Fir- 

Firebricks- 

Fish, salted- 

Fishery products, edible- 

Fishing nets —-•- 

Fish meal-- -- - 

Fish oil — —— —- 

See also Marine-animal oils. 

Fish refuse-—---- 

Flax ——— — - - 

Flour. See Wheat flour. 

Fodder —.— - 

Footwear —— —-— - 

Fruit — ■ —- --— 


- 88 

- 55-69 
156-158 

- 54-55 
-21 

- 15-24 
181, 186 
- 67 


- 68 

208-209 

-14 

220-221 
► 30-32 
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Glass-— 49 

Glassware — . . ..... - . .. 49 

Gold or© - —--- 129 

Graphite - --- — - — - -53 

Groundnuts* See Peanuts* 

Gunny bags- — -- -216 

Gutta-percha — -— - - -— — — — ————— 219 

H 

Handkerchiefs —-——--- - 181, 185 

Hardwood —----—~---- —— —- 162 

Hat bodies- 212-215 

Hat braids-212 

Hats-214-215 

Hemlock-156-158 

Hemp- 209-212 

Hides-217-218 

Hosiery-—- —— - - 200-201 

I 

India rubber* See Rubber* 

Indian com--—---——- 12 

Internal-combustion engines -— --—— ■ —« 140-142 

Iron - 105-119 

Manufactures- I 55 

Ore---- 107 

Pig- 108 

Products — — — ———— —— ■ ■■ . — — —— ■ 110-119 

Scrap ————— —— -—— -- 108-109 

J 

Jute- 209-211 

K 

Kaoliang* See Millet* 

Kimonos — - - — .— --193-194 

Knit goods- 200-203 

L 

Lamps, electric - — - — - ——--— —. . ■ — ■■■■■ ■ 133,137 

Lead-- 123-124 

Lime, superphosphate —-—- — - — - ——- - ■■ - 68 

Livestock — - —-— — - - ——- 14-15 

Locomotives — - — - —-—— ■ —-— - 152-153 

Looms ..— - - - - - —-' - 146-147 

Lubricating oil ——————-—— —- 100-101 

Lumber-—- ———.- 156-165 
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M 


Machine oil - 

Machine tools - —- 

Machinery - 

Mandarins. See Oranges. 

Manila hemp--- 

Manures - -—-— 

Marine-animal oils —--- 

Medicines--- 

Menthol —- —-— —- -■- 


Metal-forming machinery-—- 

Metals —- —--- 

See also under specific metal. 


- 101 

- 142-145 

- 139-140, 142-147, 150-152 

-50 

- 209-212 

-69 

- 88, 97-98 

- 86-87 

- 80-81 

- 142-145 

- 120 


Millet- 11 

Mineral oil-—-—-- - 99-102 

Mono sodium glutamate- -- - - -— - 34 

Motors, electric--——-►-134 


N 


Nails- 

Nickel 

Nitrate of soda 
Nuts 


— 155 
126-127 

- 64 

- 38 


0 


Oil. See Petroleum. 

Oil cake - - - — 

Oils-- 

Oilseeds - 

Oranges —————« 

See also Iron ore; 
Oysters - 


56-60 


88, 93-98 

- 88-92 

-30 

129-130 


Tungsten ore. 


21 


P 


Paper-168-171 

. Peanuts------- -——— . 38 

Perilla ocimoides, seeds- 90 

Perilla oil- --—~ — 94 

Petroleum- — —-99-102 

Phosphorite-—-r——■—-—— ————— — 65 

Pig iron-*—-103 

Pine-156-158 

Pineapples----- --—— 32 

Plaits, hat-—----- ———————— - 213 

Plywood — .—- ■■■■■ — - ——163 

Porcelain-*- — - - -- 49 

Potassium chloride ——-62 

Potassium sulfate-- - -— - — — - — -61 
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Potatoes---— 37 

Pottery — —— --—-—--46-49 

Pumps-•--- -- 148-149 

Pyre thrum flowers----- -— -32 


R 


Radio apparatus - 

Rags-•- 

Railway cars - -- 

Ramie• See China grass* 

Rapeseed - 

Rape seed oil — - - -- 

Rapeseed oil cake - 

Rayons 

Fabrics - 

Yarn ————- 

Rice . .- - 

Rosin - 

Rubber - 

Rubber footwear - 


- 133, 135 

181, 186-137 
- 152-154 


91 

95 

59 


197-200 

195-197 


-83 

- 219-220 


220-222 . 


S 


Sake — - . . 

Salmon- — - -— 

Salt--- 

Salted fish - 

Sardines - 

Scallops — - - 

Screws -- - — 

Serges-——- 

Sewing machines -— 

Shellfish--- 

Shoes* See Footwear* 

Silk: 

Artificial. See Rayon. 

Fabrics -- 

Raw- 

Skins- 

Small beans- 

Soap —- 

Soda ash — ■ ■ — 

Sodium nitrate--- 

Softwoods — - — — — — - - 

Soybeans-— 

Spinning machinery — - — — 

Spruce — . ——- — - — 

Staple fiber --- 

Starch- ——— 

Steam vessels- —-— 

Steel- 

Products - --—— 

Scrap - 

Stockings. See Hosiery* 

Storage batteries- 

Sugar - ■ — — ———— 


• 41-42 
. 16-17 

— 73 

21, 23 

- 19 

-21 

-- 155 

— 207 
147-M8 
- 24 


131, 190-193 

- 187-188 

- 217-218 

■— 102-104 

- 70-71 

- 64 

- 160 

- 9-10 

- 146-147 

- 156-158 

- 195-197 

- 85-86 

- 154 

— 105-119 

— 110-119 

— 108-109 

- I 33 

- 25-29 
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Sulphate of ammonia* See Ammonium sulfate* 

Sulphate of potash. See Potassium sulfate* 

Sulphate phosphate of ammonia. See Ammonium sulfate-phosphate. 
Superphosphate of lime. See Lime, superphosphate* 

Sweetpotatoes__._______ 

Swordfish —--- - -- ^ 


T 


Tablecloths --- 

Tableware —- 

Tangles - 

Tanning materials - 

Tea- 

Telegraph apparatus — 
Telephone apparatus — 

Tenders - 

Textile machinery - 

Tobacco - - -- 

Towels - 

Toys- 

Trout- 

Tuna fish — - - 

Tungsten ore - 


- 181, 133 

-43 

- 75-77 

-- 33.35 

- . - 133 

- 13 3, 135 

-1.53 

- 146-147 

- 226-227 

- 181, 184 

-223 

- 16-17 

- 18, 21 

- 128 


Underwear 


U 


200,202-203 


V 


Vegetable oils 
Vegetables - 


93 

36 


W 


Weaving machines- 

Whale oil --——— 

7/heat —-- - 

Wheat bran. See Bran. 

Wheat flour —-- 

Wire — ■ ■ - 

Wood. See Lumber. 

Wood pulp--— 

Woodworking machinery ■ 
Wool: 

Fabrics - 

Raw-- 

Yam- 

Worsteds - 



- 146-147 

- 97 

-- 4-5 

-6 

122, 133, 136 

- 166-167 

- 142-145 

- 206-208 

- 204 

- 20 5-206 

- 206-208 


Zinc-- 
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--- 125-126 
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